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THE 

PLAN 

OF  THIS 


AS  the  hiflory  of  the  French  mo¬ 
narchy  is  the  collection  and  ex¬ 
amination  of  what  our  predecef- 
fors  have  taught  us  concerning 
the  origine  and  progrefs  of  this  monarchy  : 
the  hiflory  of  the  heavens  is  likewife  the  col¬ 
lection  and  examination  of  what  thofe  who 
lived  before  us  have  thought  or  learnt  from 
their  fathers  concerning  the  origine  of  the  hea¬ 
vens,  and  their  relations  to  the  earth. 

A  judicious  hiilorian  does  not  introduce 
into  the  body  of  his  work  all  the  mempirs 
he  has  been  able  to  colled:.  He  makes  a 
choice.  Whatever  proves  frivolous  or  evi¬ 
dently  contrary  to  known  faCts,  whatever  is 
rafhly  advanced  or  void  of  probability,  he 
rejeCls,  and  only  makes  ufe  of  what  has  a 
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natural  coherency,  of  what  may  be  approved 
and  make  up  an  acceptable  body  of  hiftory. 
In  undertaking,  therefore,  the  hiftory  of  the 
formation  of  the  heavens  and  the  origine 
either  of  the  different  names  given  to  the 
celeflial  bodies,  or  of  the  influences  attributed  • 
to  them,  our  chief  bufinefs  is,  to  ufe  nothing 
but  what  has  been  believed  on  this  fubjedf 
by  the  mofc  judicious,  or  by  the  nations  that 
were  beft  acquainted  with  paft  events  ;  and 
to  lay  afide  the  odd  opinions  of  feveral  nations 
concerning  this  matter.  We  (hall  not  colledt 
the  notions  which  the  Charibees,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Greenland,  or  other  favages  whom  a 
long  feparation  from  the  body  of  fociety  has 
degraded  and  made  to  degenerate,  frame  to 
themfelves  on  this  fubjedt.  We  fhall  confine 
ourfelves  to  the  recital  of  what  has  been  cre¬ 
dited  and  publifhed  concerning  the  origine  of 
the  world  and  the  celeftjal  powers,  by  thofe 
among  whom  the  thread  of  the  ancient  hi¬ 
ftory  may  have  been  preferved  intire,  and  who 
having  always  made  up  a  large  body  of  nations 
united  among  themfelves  by  the  bonds  of 
commerce,  may  have  communicated  to  each 
other  and  continued  fame  part  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  knowledge  to  our  time. 

But  let  an  hiftorian-be  ever  fo  careful  not 
to  regard  any  thing  which  bears  not  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  truth  ;  it  often  happens,  that  the 
matter  in  hand  is  connedted  with  fables  fo  fa¬ 
mous  and  of  fo  great  authority,  that  he  is 
mnder  a  neceffity  to  quote  the  whole,  and  to 
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refute  every  part.  For  inftance,  the  major 
part  of  our  French  hiftorians  have  begun  by 
giving  us  the  Gauls  for  a  nation  conquered 
and  inflaved  by  the  Franks  :  whence  fome  ( a } 
have  drawn  confequences  no  lefs  imaginary 
than  this  pretended  conqueft.  The  learned 
gentleman  (< h )  who  has  given  us  the  critical 
hiftory  of  the  eftablifliment  of  the  French 
monarchy,  was  on  this  account  indifpenfably 
obliged,  in  order  todemolifh  thefe  confequen¬ 
ces,  to  refute  the  fables  at  large  which  feemed 
to  authorize  them.  He  (hews  us  the  French 
kings  ftridtly  united  to  the  Gauls,  and  efta- 
blifhed  among  them  long  before  Clovis.  He 
(hews  us  them  imployed  in  the  greateft  pods 
of  the  Roman  militia,  and  by  little  and  little 
taking  advantage  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  em¬ 
perors  their  matters,  to  become  fovereigns  of 
lieutenants  which  they  were  before.  Which 
calls  a  prodigious  light  on  the  diverfity  of 
Our  laws  and  cuftoms,  whofe  origine  was, 
that  the  Gauls  being  as  free  under  our  kings 
as  they  were  under  the  emperors,  were  judged 
according  to  their  peculiar  laws,  as  the  French 
tribes  were  according  to  theirs. 

The  neceffity  of  beginning  by  demolishing 
certain  fables  to  eftablrlh  truth;  is  mÿprefënt 
cafe.  The  molt  famous  men  that  have  fpoken 
of  the  origine  of  the  world,  of  the  formation 
of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  or  of  their  mu- 

( a)  Hijl.  du  gowvern.  François ,  far.  M.  le  Gomje  dè  Boullain- 
•vi  liters. 

(*)'  Thé  Abbé  du  Bos. 
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tual  relations,  are  the  heathen  authors,  the 
philofophers  of  the  feveral  ages,  and  the  facred 
writers.  The  whole  of  what  the  Egyptians, 
Phenicians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  have  faid  on 
this  fubjed,  is  altogether  fabulous.  Though 
they  were  the  mold  ingenious  and  mold  polite 
of  nations;  yet  they  have  framed  to  them- 
felves  concerning  cofmogony  [a)  and  the  pow¬ 
ers  that  have  an  influence  on  the  prefervation 
of  mankind,  notions  fo  very  ft  range,  that  they 
need  not  be  confuted  by  arguments.  They 
carry  their  own  refutation  along  with  them. 
But  it  is  of  importance  to  fearch  into  their 
origine,  either  becaufe  we  are  concerned  to 
know,  by  what  miftake  our  fathers  may  have 
given  themfelves  over  to  idolatry,  which  is 
the  difgrace  of  the  human  mind  ;  or  becaufe 
the  benefit  of  fuch  an  inquiry  will  be  the  in¬ 
forming  us,  that  the  very  fame  miftake  which 
has  peopled  heaven  with  chimerical  deities, 
has  alfo  given  birth  to  a  multitude  of  errors, 
that  ftiil  tyrannize  over  the  major  part  of  man¬ 
kind. 

From  this  examination  of  the  heaven  of 
poets,  it  is  proper  to  pafs  on  to  that  of  phi¬ 
lofophers.  Who  would  believe  that  Gaflendus, 
Defcartes,  and  many  other  great  logicians, 
have  built  the  world  upon  foundations  every 
whit  as  ruinous  as  the  poets  had  done  ;  and 
that  their  atoms,  their  primitive  matter,  and 
their  general  laws,  which  they  make  fo  great  a 

(a)  The  formation  of  tbt  world* 
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rout  about  in  the  framing  of  heaven  and  earth, 
are  all  of  them  frivolous  notions,  not  lefs  con¬ 
tradicted  by  daily  experience  than  by  the  re- 
xital  of  the  work  of  fix  days  ? 

But  if  we  believe  philofophers,  Mofes  has 
ufed  œconomy  in  his  hiftory,  and  conformed 
himielf  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  rather 
than  to  the  rules  of  exact  philofophy.  There 
is  none  among  them  but  thinks  his  own  phy- 
ficks  far  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  legiflator  of 
the  Hebrews  :  and  we  all  of  us  may  remem¬ 
ber,  that  when  we  were  but  juft  out  of  our 
ftudy  of  philofophy,  we  were  inwardly 
fhocked,  by  the  little  conformity  we  obferved 
between  the  work  of  fix  days,  and  that  world 
which  had  been  conftruCted  for  us  with  fo 
much  pomp  and  apparatus,  by  the  laws  of 
motion  applied  to  a  certain  primitive  matter, 
according  to  the  notions  of  fome  famous  phi- 
lofopher.  The  high  efteem  we  had  conceived 
for  theft  laws  fo  very  fruitful  in  great  effects, 
gave  us  no  great  prejudice  in  favour  of  thofe 
fpecial  wills,  which,  in  the  recital  of  the  cre¬ 
ation,  are  mentioned  as  the  immediate  cauie 
of  every  individual  being,  and  which  afiign 
.  to  each  of  them  its  peculiar  form  and  place, 
without  making  the  birth  of  one  part  of  them 
depend  upon  the  aCtion  or  influence  of  the 
reft.  I  am  very  far  from  thinking,  that  the 
firft  culture  Defcartes  and  Malebranche  have 
given  our  reafon,  was  a  lefion  of  incredulity. 
I  refpeCt  in  theft  great  men  the  beauty  of 
their  genius,  and  the  uprightnefs  of  their  in¬ 
tentions. 
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tentions.  But  they  have  not  feen  all  :  and  if 
is  matter  of  fad:,  that  unbelievers  fanfy  they 
find  arms  againft  revelation  in  thefe  genera! 
laws,  which  are  thought  to  have  formed,  or 
been  able  to  form  the  world  quite  otherwife 
than  what  we'  are  taught  by  the  holy  fcripture0 
It  is  then  moft  neceifary  to  examine,  whether 
the  phylicks  of  Mofes  want  our  indulgence, 
as  being  addrefled  to  the  people  ;  or  whether 
it  is  not  on  the  contrary  our  philofophers  who 
deferve  to  be  pitied  for  amufing  us  with  a  fa- 
brick  which  far  exceeds  their  capacity,  or 
which  proves  at  laft  altogether  abfurd  and 
impoffible.  Were  it  thus,  as  I  hope  I  fhall 
make  it  appear  it  is;  the  firft  confequence 
naturally  to  be  drawn  from  thence  would  be, 
that  irréligion,  now  fo  very  common,  would 
have  imbraced  nothing  but  phantoms,  in  leav¬ 
ing  the  cofmogony  of  the  fcripture  for  that  of 
philofophy  and  that  on:  the  contrary  there 
are  no  found  phyficks  to  be  met  with  con-* 
cerning  the  ftrudure  of  heaven  and  earth,  ex-* 
cept  in  revelation,  which  is  thought  incon- 
fi fient  with  reafon. 

The  moft  important  point  of  this  difcuffiony 
is  not  the  queftion  whether  there  are  general 
laws  or  rules  of  motion  which  maintain  the 
world.  No  body  denies  nor  can  any  body 
doubt  it.  Nekher  Defcartes  nor  Malebranche, 
nor  our  mafters  of  philofophy,  ever  led  us  into 
miftakes,  by  obferving  to  us  that  nature  moves 
and  is  preferved  by  uniform  and  Ample  laws. 
But  the  queftion  is,  whether  the  general  law# 
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of  motion  or  of  attradion  may  have  formed 
the  world,  as  they  now  ferve  to  maintain  it. 

And  this  fabrick  of  the  world  conftruded  by 
an  effed  of  bare  motion  imprinted  on  matter, 
is  what  I  look  upon  to  be  as  impoffible  and 
as  contrary  both  to  reafon  and  experience,  as  it 
is  dtfagreeable  to  revelation. 

But  let  us  here  take  neither  fcripture  nor 
reafon  for  the  judge  of  an  inquiry  altogether 
human.  The  fcripture  would  be  no  fatisfac- 
tion  to  certain  fpirits  ;  and  my  own  arguments 
are  too  uncertain  to  build  any  thing  upon.  It 
is  an  eafy  matter  to  fhew  the  judicious  reader, 
that  experience  contradids  the  poffibility  of 
the  Cartefian  world,  and  evidently  condemns 
the  opinions  of  philofophers,  both  on  the  ori¬ 
gine  of  heaven  and  the  formation  of  the  bo¬ 
dies  revolving  therein.  Whereas  the  moft  fen- 
fible  experience  is  perfedly  and  alone  agree¬ 
able  to  the  recital  of  Mofes. 

The  whole  of  this  hiftory  {hall  then  be  di¬ 
vided  into  four  books,  which  I  fhall  call  "The 
Poetical  Heaven ,  the  IVorld  of  Philofophers , 
the  Phyfcks  of  Mofes ,  and  the  refait  of  the 
hiftory  of  the  Heavens. 

The  hrft  may  be  intitled  the  poetical  hea-  The  fob- 
ven,  becaufe  we  fhall  therein  inquire  into  the^^^ 
origine  of  the  names  which  were  given  to  the 
{tars  and  planets  in  remoteft  antiquity,  as  like- 
wife  into  the  progrefs  of  the  monftrous  wor- 
fhip  and  fatal  errors,  which  the  ufe  of  thefe 
names  have  introduced  all  over  the  world. 
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Though  we  ought  always  to  be  averfe  from 
ùfing  quotations  without  neceffity,  and  from 
purpofely  recurring  to  ancient  languages;  it 
would  be  a  falfe  delicacy  here  to  avoid  making 
life  of  a  few  words  of  the  Hebrew  or  Pheni- 
cian  languages,  when  they  are  the  only  means 
of  unveiling  the  truth  we  are  now  inquiring 
into.  But  not  to  offend  the  reader  by  a  medley 
of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  French*  which  is 
always  tirefome;  we  have  thrown  into  the 
margins  all  the  ancient  terms  and  quotations 
which  ferve  as  proofs,  for  the  fatisfaftion  of 
fuch  of  oijr  readers  as  would  be  glad  to  fee 
them. 

wTof  the  ^ei:ori<^  book  is  intitled  the  world  of 

fécond *  ephilofophers  ;  becaufe  after  the  expofition  of 
book.  their  molt  famous  opinions  upon  the  origine 
of  the  heavens,  and  upon  the  pretended  influ¬ 
ences  which  the  earth  experiences  from  them, 
we  not  only  fhew  what  has  given  birth  to  the 
falfe  notions  either  of  Epicurus  or  Defcartes, 
and  to  all  the  other  imaginary  fabricks,  but 
alfo  how  contrary  they  are  to  truth,  and  to 
the  draft  u  re  of  the  real  world. 

The  fub-  The  third  book  we  fliall  call  the  phyficks 
thfrd°f  the°^  Moles;  becaufe  we  therein  (hew,  that  rea- 
book.  fon  and  experience  eftablilh  the  creation  of 
bodies,  whether  organized  or  elementary,  by 
fo  many  fpecial  wills;  and  in  the  manner  re¬ 
lated  by  Mofes. 

jhe  f«b-  The  refult  of  this  eomparifon  of  the  facred 

lourth  thePhyficks  with  the  profane,  is  to  know  more 
book.  exactly  the  extent  of  human  knowledge,  and 

to 
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to  bring  it  back  to  its  juft  meafure,  as  alfo  to 
its  true  object,  by  the  ftudy  of  things  practi¬ 
cal,  and  by  the  fuppreffion  of  whatever  may 
lead  us  aftray,  or  of  what  is  beyond  our  fphere  : 
Which  is  the  whole  purport  of  this  hiftory. 

Moft  of  the  remarks  contained  in  it  offered 
to  my  mind,  as  a  kind  of  fequel  to  the  hiftory 
of  experimental  and  fyftematical  phyficks, 
wherewith  I  concluded  the  fourth  volume  of 
Spectacle  de  la  Nature.  But  I  thought  it  pro¬ 
per  to  felect  them,  not  to  put  thofe  whom 
they  may  fit  to  the  charge  of  buying  the 
whole.  Being  contained  in  one  or  two  vo¬ 
lumes,  they  perhaps  will  be  of  fome  ufe  to 
the  youth  who  ftudy  humanity  and  philofo- 
phy.  They  may  be  ufeful  in  their  purfuit  of 
human  learning,  by  endeavouring  to  unveil  to 
them  thofe  fabulous  perfonages  which  they 
hear  fo  often  mentioned.  They  may  likewife 
be  of  fervice  to  young  philofophers,  by  {hew¬ 
ing  them  that  in  thofe  general  phyficks  which 
made  fo  much  noife  in  the  world,  there  is 
little  benefit  to  be  reaped  in  point  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  much  to  be  loft  in  point  of  religion. 

This  fmall  effay  poftibly  will  be  of  fome 
ufe  to  teachers  themfelves.  I  fhould  think 
myfelf  very  happy  to  have  aiiifted  their  work, 
by  fome  views  which  they  might  afterwards 
improve  and  proportion  to  the  wants  of  their 
diiciples.  It  often  happens,  that  matters,  with 
the  greateft  good  will  and  penetration,  want 
leifure  to  undertake  refearches  of  any  length. 
We  commonly  obferve  among  thofe  who  teach 

human 
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human  learning,  that  the  more  judicious  and 
folid  they  are,  the  more  they  think  them¬ 
felves  unhappy,  to  be  for  a  long  feries  of  years 
handling  fables  almoft  always  abfurd  or  fcan- 
dalous,  without  being  recompenfed  for  the 
tirefomenefs  of  thefe  ridiculous  {lories,  by 
the  fatisfadlion  of  being  able  at  leaft  to  find 
out  the  origine  of  them.  I  here  derive  all  the 
branches  of  idolatry  from  one  and  the  fame 
root.  I  indeavour  to  {hew,  tnat  the  fame 
piiftake  has  given  birth  to  the  gods,  goddefles, 
metamorpholes,  auguries,  and  oracles.  The 
fables  thus  reduced  to  ther  true  value,  will 
amufe  without  danger  ;  and  the  mailers  pof- 
fibly  will  like  and  adopt  a  principle  whofe 
great  fimplicity  puts  it  within  the  reach  of 
children  themfelves. 

Profeflors  of  philofophy  commonly  think 
themfelves  obliged  toefpoufe  a  fyftem  of  Phy- 
ficks.  Nor  is  it  a  fmall  talk  to  them  to  com¬ 
pare  opinions  that  take  in  whole  nature,  in 
order  to  imbrace  a  party.  I  wifh  I  had  faved 
them  a  difcuffion  equally  needlefs  and  pain¬ 
ful,  in  {hewing  them  that  natural  things  are 
as  impenetrable  to  our  reafon  as  thofe  that  are 
revealed  :  that  it  is  enough  for  us  that  both' 
kinds  be  well  attefted  to  us  ;  and  that  it  is 
utterly  unreafonable  to  pretend  to  judge  of 
them  by  the  imaginary  evidence  of  our  own 
lights,  while  God  hides  the  bottom  of  them 
from  14s,  and  purpofely  {hews  us  nothing  be¬ 
yond  the  exiftence  and  ufe  of  them. 


THE 
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APPROBATION. 

^  *»  >  .jt  i  '  ■*  '  *  -  *» 

/Have  read  by  order  of  my  Lord  Chancellor 
a  manufcript  intitled  Hiftoire  du  Ciel  con-» 
fidéré  felon  les  idées  des  poetes,  des  philofophes, 
&  de  Moyfe,  &c.  by  Mr.  Pluche.  Loo  many 
praifes  can  never  be  be  flowed  on  the  author , 
who  has  turned  all  his  thoughts  towards  reh - 
gion  and  good  manners .  Lhe  public  has  already 
received  with  great  applaufe  the  fir  ft  works 
we  have  of  the  fame  hand  -,  and  I  make  no  doubt 
but  it  will  favourably  accept  of  this ,  in  which 
we  find  upon  mythology ,  upon  the  whole  body  of 
the  Heathen  religion ,  and  upon  the  right  life 
of  our  rea fon ,  a  fyftem  perfectly  new ,  and 
explain'd  with  the  utmofi  erudition , 

Paris,  June  6.  Signed  Vatry,  of  the  Academy 
I738'  des  Belles  Lettres. 
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ERRATA  in  Vol.  L 

PAGE  31,  in  the  margin,  for  103,  3.  read  104,  3.  p.  144,  in  the  mar«< 
gin  at  bottom,  for  CT 7103*1,  read  p.  17 1,  in  the  mar¬ 

gin  at  bottom,  for  {O,  read  p^.  p.  188,  at  note  (a),  for  cade/h,  read 
iadojh.  p.  219,  at  note  ( a ),  for  hftN,  read  U0Ü*.  ibid,  for  nD&JJTllMji 
read  per  '  v 


In  VOL.  II, 

Page  305,  line  10,  for  the  bark  of  which,  read  with  tke  bark  of  which» 


In  the  Running-Titles,  thro’  both  Volumes,  read  Hhe  Hiftory  of  the 
Heavens,  as  in  the  Title-Page,  inftead  of - Heaven. 
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O  F  T  H  E 

HEAVEN, 

CONSIDERED 

According  to  the  Notions  of  the 
Poets,  the  Philosophers,  and 

MOSES. 


BOOK  I. 

The  Poetical  Heaven. 

IT  is  comnlonly  faid,  that  Aftronomy  bor-%,  0ri- 
rôwed  the  names  of  men,  women,  animals,  gine^/^ 
and  other  terreftrial  obje&s,  given  to  thePoETI“ 
figns  of  theZodiack,  the  planets,  and  the^V£N 

other  bodies  that  revolve  in  the  heavens,  from  Pa- . . . 

ganifm.  The  learned  have  fearched,  and  imagined 
they  had  found  in  antiquity,  the  times,  places, 
perfons,  and  mod  of  the  circumftances  to  which 
thefe  names  ought  to  refer.  They  have  collected 
the  feveral  ftrokes  of  refemblance,  which  hap- 
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'The  ori-  pened  to  meet  between  the  metamorphofes  of  po- 
l^f^ets,  and  fome  certain  events  of  hiftory,  both  fa- 
CAL  1  cred  and  profane.  They  have  al mod  all  of  them 
Heaven. imagined  they  had  brought  us  to  the  true  begin- 
—  nings  of  idolatry,  by  obferving  the  feveral  perfons 
in  hiftory,  whom  flattery  had  deified  during  their 
Jives,  or  whom  gratitude  had  placed  among  the 
ftars  after  their  death.  The  labour  of  thefe  lear¬ 
ned  men  is,  no  doubt,  very  ufeful,  and  their  ob- 
fervations  often  very  well  grounded,  fince  ’tis  cer¬ 
tain,  that  in  time  feveral  names  of  men,  and 
many  particulars  in  hiftory,  have  been  thrown  into 
the  fables  and  the  denominations  of  the  celeftial 
bodies  :  But  we  are  not  as  yet  informed,  what  was 
the  firft  ftep  that  led  our  forefathers  to  idolatry, 
and  by  what  gradation  human  reafon  was  fo  far 
perverted  as  to  worflfip  dead  men,  after  the  fun, 
the  moon,  and  the  ftars  had  been  afligned  them 
for  their  dwelling-places. 

The  firft  original  of  this  evil,  the  true  fource 
of  idolatry,  and  of  all  fuperftition,  is,  the  abufe 
of  the  language  of  aftronomy,  and  of  the  figures 
of  the  ancient  writing  -,  which  abufe  was  occafioned 
by  a  blind  defire  and  an  immoderate  thirft  after 
earthly  riches. 

Idolatry  did  not  fupply  the  names  made  ufe  of 
by  aftronomy:  but  aftronomy  invented  the  names, 
the  charaéters  and  the  figures,  which  ignorance 
and  lull  converted  into  powers  deferving  our  re- 
ipeft  and  reverence.  In  a  word,  the  heaven  of 
poets,  or  the  primitive  ground  of  the  whole  hea¬ 
then  mythology,  is  in  its  origine  nothing  more  than 
a  harmlefs  and  innocent  way  of  writing,  but  ftu- 
pidly  miftaken,  and  grofly  underftood  in  the  fenfe 
it  offered  to  the  eye,  inftead  of  being  taken  in  that 
it  was  intended  to  offer  to  the  mind. 

*• 
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The  hiftory  of  this  diforder  muft  then  of  necef-%* ori_ 
fity  imply  two  objects  very  different:  I  mean,  the 
institution  of  the  names  aijd  figures,  which  wereCAL 
afterwards  honoured  as  gods;  and  fecondly,  the  Heaven. 

miflake  by  which  men  were  induced  to  afcribe  divi- - 77- 

nity  and  religious  worfhip  to  them.  One  of  the  two fon  ofthe 
parts  of  this  hiftory  of  idolatry  contains  only  the£rftpart> 
firft  regulations,  and  the  innocent  polity,  which 
neceffity  introduced  among  men  after  the  flood  : 

The  other,  *tis  true,  difclofes  the  ftiame  and  dis¬ 
grace  of  human  reafon  ;  but  it  is  of  infinite  concern 
to  us  ;  either  becaufe  it  remedies  a  multitude  of 
vulgar  errors,  or  becaufe  it  evidently  demonftrates, 
that  the  human  mind  does  nothing  but  wander  and 
go  aftray,  when  it  is  overcome  by  cupidity,  and 
Swerves  from  the  fimplicity  of  Revelation,  or  over¬ 
looks  the  wholefome  inftructions  afforded  by  it. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  origine  of  the  names ,  which 
a?itiquity  has  given  to  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  heaven . 

The  on-  \KJ  ^  cannot  f°rm  any  cei*tain  judgment  on 
gine  of  the  VY  the  origine  of  the  names*  which  antiquity 
Poet i-  has  given  the  feveral  parts  of  the  heaven  and  oi 
5_A  L  whole  nature,  but  in  proportion  to  what  we  know 
fcAVEN  of  the  ideas  they  had*  and  what  concerns  might 
then  affeCt  their  minds.  But  where  (hall  we  difco- 
ver  the  thoughts  and  affections  of  the  firft  men, 
if  not  in  the  monuments  by  them  handed  down  ? 
Let  us  then  previouffy  look  into  their  cuftoms,  and 
fearch  thefe  monuments,  in  order  to  difplay  both  truth 
and  the  originals  from  which  we  would  deduce  them. 

I. 

The  origine  of  the  ufages  common  to  all 

nations . 

W  E  fometimes  are  amazed  at  the  confor-mity 
found  in  many  refpeCts  between  the  practices  of  the 
people  of  God,  and  thofe  of  the  nations  given  over 
to  the  groffeft  idolatry. 

The  Hebrews,  as  well  as  all  other  nations,  were 
ufed  to  meet  together  in  a  diftinguifhed  and  feledt 
place,  to  praife  God,  to  offer  him  bread,  fait,  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  common  elements  of 
life  *,  or  publickly  to  give  him  thanks  for  the  fame  ; 
to  lacriffce  victims  -,  to  eat  in  common  of  what 

had 
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had  been  offered  ;  and  to  joinings  and  the  found  Vm  v^r- 

of  inftruments  to  their  thankfgivings.  Atoms'! 

It  was,  befides,  a  common  pra&ice  among  the - — 

Hebrews,  as  well  as  other  nations,  to  bury  the  dead, 
to  treat  them  with  refpeeft,  to  meet  on  certain  days 
near  their  tombs,  in  order  to  praife  God  (here.  AVe 
fhall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  obferve  fome  other 

cuftoms  equally  general. 

Mod:  of  the  learned,  in  order  to  account  for 
fuch  a  fimilitude  of  ufages  between  the  people  of 
God  and  idolaters,  fey,  that  falfe  religions  only 
copied  and  mimicked  the  true  ;  and,  from  the 
conformity  of  fome  particulars  of  mythology  with 
facred  hiftory,  they  think  themfelves  authorized  to 
affirm,  that  the  Heathens  had  the  communication 
of  the  holy  feriptures,  or  muft  have  frequented  the 
company  of,  and  imitated  the  Hebrews. 

Other  learned  men,  and  among  the  reft,  Sir  John  Chronic. 
Marfham,  in  his  Rule  of  times ,  went  into  the  other  Caum. 
extreme.  Being  on  the  one  hand  confcious,  how 
much  unknown  to,  and,  as  it  were,  feparated  from 
other  nations  the  Hebrews  were,  how  much  hated 
by  thole  that  knew  them,  and  of  courfe  how  little  fit 
they  were  to  lerve  them  as  models  ;  and  finding,  on 
the  other  hand,  from  a  multitude  of  evident  proofs, 
that  the  facrifices,  the  ceremonial,  and  the  very 
objedb  themfelves  of  idolatry,  were  prior  to  Mofes 
and  the  holy  feriptures  ;  they  have  infmuated,  and 
even  openly  taught,  that  the  laws  and  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Hebrews  were  an  imitation  of  the 
cuftoms  of  Egypt  and  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
but  adapted  to  the  worfhip  of  one  God. 

But  this  opinion,  which  has  no  lefs  a  tendency 
than  to  overthrow  all  revelation,  is  every  whit  as 
falfe  as  the  former  -,  fince  Mofes  recommends  nothing 
more  earneftly  to  the  Hebrews,  than  the  avoiding  the 
tonverfation  and  cuftoms  of  the  neighbouring  na- 
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tions  Nay,  moft  of  his  laws  are  even  exprefs 
and  particular  condemnations  of  the  fuperftitious 
practices  current  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Phenicia, 
What  then  can  be  the  key  to  unlock  this  diffi¬ 
culty  ?  It  is  this. 

Neither  did  the  Hebrews  receive  from  the  Hea¬ 
thens,  nor  thefe  from  the  former,  fuch  ufages  as  are 
common  to  both  :  but  they  all  refemble  each  other 
in  fome  particular  points,  becaufe  they  have  pre¬ 
ferred  feveral  innocent  cuftoms  borrowed  from  the 
remoteft  antiquity,  even  from  Noah’s  family,  from 
whom  they  all  took  their  original. 

Mofes  prefcribed  and  fixed  the  whole  order  of 
the  facrifices.  He  in  particular  forbids  fuch  or 
fuch  practices,  becaufe  they  were  fo  many  fuper- 
ftitions  and  abominable  cuftoms  in  ufe  among  the 
neighbouring  people.  He  feverely  interdicts  a 
cuftom  at  that  time  univerfal,  and  in  itfelf  per¬ 


fectly  innocent,  viz.  to  worlhip,  even  the  true  God, 
upon  high  places  ;  intending  by  this  caution  to 
put  a  ftop  to  and  leave  no  manner  of  room  for 
any  arbitrary  worlhip,  for  any  kind  of  fuperfti- 
tion,  and  for  the  licentious  feafts  that  had  been 
introduced  and  every-where  multiplied.  But  the 
ground  of  thefe  ceremonies,  which  he  regulated 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  Hebrew  people,  had 
nothing  new  in  it,  and  the  Egyptian  religion  did 
not  in  the  leaft  ferve  him  as  a  model.  We  fee 
Noah  at  his  coming  out  of  the  ark  offering  a  facri- 
fice  of  thankfgiving  -,  doubtlefs  according  to  the 
uiage  he  had  leen  even  before  the  flood,  and  which 
goes  back  to  the  very  facrifice  of  Abel.  We  fee 
the  patriarchs  long  before  Moles,  and  in  other 
places  befides  Egypt,  burying  their  dead  in  an 
honourable  manner.  Jacob,  long  before  Mofes,  and 
without  being  acquainted  with  the  Egyptian  cuftoms, 
teftifies  his  gratitude  for  a  revelation,  which  God 

had 
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had  favoured  him  with,  by  fetting  up  a  ftone  on  Un 
the  very  place  where  it  had  been  made  him,  and^ 

by  pouring  oil  thereon  :  a  fort  of  confecration, _ 

which  he  did  not  think  of  ex  tempore ,  but  which 
piety  ufually  pradifed  in  thofe  places  where  fome 
notable  favour  had  been  received.  Thus,  publick 
prayer,  offerings,  confecrations,  libations,  facrifi- 
ces,  common  repafts,  fongs,  the  honour  paid  to 
the  dead,  and  feveral  other  practices,  which  we 
fhall  hereafter  have  occafion  to  mention,  are  found 
among  the  Hebrews  before  Mofes,  and  among  fuch 
nations  as  had  never  heard  of  him,  becaufe  they 
evidently  proceed  from  the  common  fathers  of  man¬ 
kind.  And  this  conformity  of  cuftoms,  far  from 
favouring  any  way  the  evident  inclination  of  Sir 
John  Marfham  to  fliake  the  foundations  of  revela¬ 
tion,  on  the  contrary,  makes  us  but  the  more  fen- 
fible  of  the  falfehood  of  the  arguments  imployed 
by  irréligion  :  It  but  the  more  evidences  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  which  alone  leads  us 
to  the  true  original  of  things,  by  fhewing  us,  in 
the  uniting  of  all  nations  in  one  fingle  primitive 
family,  the  true  reafon  of  the  refemblance  of  their 
religious  practices,  in  fpite  of  the  mutual  jealoufy 
which  is  feen  between  them  when  they  are  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  notwithftanding  the  ignorance  wherein 
the  one  muff  be  of  what  paffes  among  the  others 
when  they  lie  remote. 

ii. 

The  Neomeniœ. 

THE  neomenia,  or  the  affembly  of  nations 
to  praife  God  at  the  return  of  every  new  moon, 
is  again  another  pradice  every  whit  as  univerfal  as 
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We  Poe-  the  foregoing*  .  There  are  a  competent  nurru 
t  ï  c  à  l  ^er  0p  proofs  whofe  tendency  is  to  (hew,  that 
L  a  y  e  n  .  t^e  p]1yplcaj  reafon  why  the  life  of  men  before  the 
*  See  the  flood  was  much  longer  than  ours,  is,  becaufe  the 
troof  °f if’  fun  not  then  leaving  the  Equator,  it  neceflfarily  fol- 
Nat'*vo/a  l°wed,  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  mull  be  uni- 
IV. tart  .a.  f°rm5  and  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the  earth  never  inter- 
dialog.  i .  rupted.  The  fun  ruled  the  year  as  now  it  does, 
+  See  the  and  fixed  both  the  progrefs  and  limits  of  it,  by  paf- 
^JnToPtbe  ^rom  one  c°nftellation  to  another  :  But  neither 
third ^voL  the  place  of  its  rifing  and  fetting,  nor  the  length 
of  days  in  any  time  ever  varied.  It  was  the  moon, 
which  by  the  diverfity  of  its  phafes  regulated  the 
religious  affemblies  and  the  civil  affairs  of  men. 
After  the  laft  crefcent,  and  when  the  moon  in  con¬ 
junction  had  ceafed  to  appear,  the  people  went  up 
to  fome  high  place,  the  better  thence  to  perceive 
her  new  phafis  ;  which  done,  they  facrificed. 

The  family  of  Noah,  which  has  perpetuated  the 
facrifices  that  were  before  the  flood,  likewife  com¬ 
municated  to  their  pofterity  the  cuftom  of  celebra¬ 
ting  them  regularly  at  the  new  moon.  For  whiçh 
reafon  this  cuftom  was  the  fame  as  well  among 
the  Hebrews  as  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Is  it 
then  fo  with  the  names  which  the  mod  celebrated 
nations  have,  time  out  of  mind,  given  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  heaven  ?  or  is  the  inftitution  of  thefe 
names  evidently  of  later  date  than  the  flood  ?  Is 
it  not  very  probable,  that,  as  it  is  common  to  molt 
of  the  ancient  regular  nations,  it  likewife  proceeds 
From  the  family  of  Noah,  and  that  it  was  the  firfl; 
inhabitants  of  Chaldaea  who,  before  their  difperflon, 
gave  the  houfes  of  the  Sun  the  names  they  now  go. 
by  ?  Let  us  endeavour  to  find  out  the  reafons,  the 
origine,  and  even  the  date  of  them,  if  poflible. 
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'The  invention  of  the  Zodiack. 


ONE  of  the  moft  learned  among  the  ancients  Zo- 
by  fhewing  the  natural  reafons  which  caufed  the DIACK< 
conftellations  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  to  be  called  *  y[acrf 
by  the  names  they  now  go  by,  undefignedly  dif-  Saturnal. 
covered  to  us  the  true  reafons  that  determined  the#£.  i.  <v 
choice  of  the  names  given  to  the  reft.  Nay,  if1 7* 
there  is  any  thing  folid  and  coherent  in  the  hiftory 
I  lhall  here  exhibit  of  the  origine  of  the  poetical 
heaven,  I  own  1  am  indebted  for  it  to  the  inge¬ 
nious  but  plain  explication,  whereby  the  author  of 
the  Saturnals  has  difplay’d  the  origine  of  the  names 
of  thefe  two  figns,  The  other  thoughts  came  into 
my  mind,  as  it  were,  of  themfelves,  in  confequence 
of  the  firft,  and  I  have  hardly  any  other  ftiare  in 
this  work,  but  my  having  continued  to  argue  on 
the  reft  as  he  has  done  on  thefe  two  points. 

“  Thefe  are,  fays  he,  the  motives  that  occa- 
“  fioned  the  two  figns  which  we  call  the  doors, 

“  or  the  barriers  of  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  to  go 
“  by  the  names  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn.  The 
“  crab,  or  Cancer,  is  an  animal  that  walks  back- 
“  wards  and  obliquely:  The  fun  likewife,  arriving 
“  at  thisfign,  begins  his  rétrogradation,  and  again 
defcends  obliquely,  As  to  the  wild-goat,  or 
“  Capricorn,  its  way  of  feeding  is  always  to  afcend 
“  and  to  climb  the  hills  as  it  browfes  on  the 
(C  grafs.  The  fun,  in  like  manner,  being  come 
“  to  Capricorn,  begins  to  quit  the  loweft  point  of 
its  courfe,  in  order  to  regain  the  higheft.,, 

If  the  two  conftellations,  under  which  the  fun 
is  at  both  folftices,  have  received  thefe  names  for 
pq  other  reafpn  than  to  fignify  by  a  Angle  word, 

and 
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The  Poe-  and  by  an  analogy  of  refemblance,  what  pafifes  in 
t  ï c  a  l  nature  at  that  time,  we  are  reafonably  induced  to 
EAVEN' think,  that  the  other  figns  of  the  Zodiack  have 
received  names,  equally  fit  to  diftinguifh  from 
month  to  month  what  happens  on  the  earth,  in  the 
feveral  vicifiitudes  of  the  fun  throughout  the  year. 
Let  us  begin  with  thofe  of  the  fpring. 

The  eaftern  nations,  as  Mr.  Hyde  obferves  in 
his  treatife  of  the  Perfian  religion,  knew  nothing 
of  Gemini,  or  the  two  brothers  Caftor  and  Pollux, 
whom  the  Greeks  ranked  third  among  the  figns  of 
*  h  Eu -  the  Zodiack.  This  is  confirmed  by  Herodotus 
terpe.num.  who  informs  us,  that  the  Egyptians  knew  not  the 
*8‘  Diofcuri,  or  the  names  of  thefe  two  brothers.  They 
were  two  kids  who  filled  that  place  in  the  ancient 
fphere,  or  in  the  Zodiack  of  the  primitive  times. 
Why  then  were  the  three  afterifms  which  the  fun 
goes  through  in  the  fpring,  called  the  Ram,  the 
Bull,  and  the  two  Kids  ? 

It  is  a  piece  of  that  profound  wifdom,  which  has 
a  watchful  eye  over  the  wants  of  man,  that,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  multiplication  of  the  herds  and 
flocks,  from  which  he  derives  his  chief  fubfiftence, 
the  mothers  are  commonly  with  young  towards  the 
end  of  autumn.  By  this  caution,  the  repofe  of 
winter  is  beneficial  both  to  the  mother  and  the  little 
one.  If  fhe  brings  forth  during  the  cold  feafon, 
the  little  one  is  kept  warm  under  the  mother.  It 
thrives  afterwards  during  the  mild  weather,  and  its 
limbs  gather  ftrength  as  the  heat  increafes.  The 
Brit  produced  are  the  lambs  ;  then  come  the  calves: 
the  kids  generally  fall  the  laft.  By  this  means,  the 
lambs  being  pretty  lufty,  may  follow  the  ram  to 
the  field  at  the  beginning  of  the  fine  weather.  The 
calves  and  kids  take  the  air  in  their  turn,  and  in- 
creafe  the  flock.  We  eafily  apprehend  that  the 
ancients  chara&erifed  the  pafiage  of  the  fun  under 

the 
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the  three  conftellations  of  the  fpring,  by  giving  Z°- 
them  the  names  of  the  three  animals,  new  troops  P1ACIC- 
whereof  fuccefiively  arrive  during  the  fpring,  and 
which  being  faleable,  begin  to  contribute  to  the 
riches  of  mankind.  If  two  kids  are  placed  inftead 
of  one  among  the  vernal  figns,  it  is  becaufe  the  goat 
commonly  brings  forth  two  kids  rather  than  one, 
and,  to  fupply  them  with  fubfiftence,  is  provided 
with  an  abundance  of  milk  in  proportion  to  her 
fecundity. 

The  fury  of  the  lion  was  very  fit  to  reprefent 
that  of  the  fun,  when  it  leaves  the  fign  Cancer. 

The  maid  which  is  feen  after  the  lion,  bearing 
a  handful  of  ears  of  corn,  very  naturally  repre- 
fents  the  cutting-down  of  the  crops,  which  they 
ufually  finilh  about  that  time  (a).  It  would  be 
impofiible  better  to  point  out  the  equality  of  days 
and  nights,  which  the  Sun  brings  on  at  the  equi¬ 
nox,  than  by  giving  the  ftars  under  which  he 
then  pafifes,  the  name  of  the  balance. 

The  autumnal  difeafes,  which  come  on  as  the 
fun  recedes,  were  charadterifed  by  the  fcorpion, 
which  leaves  its  filing  and  venom  behind  it.  The 
chace  which  the  ancients  made  of  wild-beafts  at  the 
fall  of  leaf,  could  never  have  been  mark’d  out 
more  properly,  than  by  a  man  armed  with  an  ar¬ 
row  or  a  club.  Aquary  has  a  palpable  analogy  - 
with  the  rains  of  the  winter  ;  and  the  fifties  bound 


(a)  They  take  great  care  before  it  looks  of  a  warm  and 
never  to  cut  down  the  corn  reddilh  colour. 

Rubicunda  ceres  medio  fucciditur  a:jlu. 


The  name  of  Erigone,  which 
this  maid  goes  by,  perfectly 
agrees  with  the  ears  they  put 
in  her  hand.  That  name  in 
the  Eaft  fignified  the  red  colour . 

Ergone.  Dan.  v.  7.  it 


is  then  the  time  of  the  harveft, 
which  the  ancients  had  a  mind 
to  charafterife  by  the  virgin, 
or  by  the  reddening  ear ,  which 
they  put  in  the  hand  of  a 
young  gleaning  maid. 

together, 
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TheV oe*  together,  or  catch’d  in  a  net,  indicated  fifhing, 
tical  which  is  excellent  at  the  approach  of  fpring. 

£AV£N‘  Is  it  impoiïible  after  this  fo  very  plain  explica¬ 
tion  of  the  origine  of  the  twelve  celeftial  figns, 
to  give  a  guefs  about  what  time  thefe  denominati¬ 
ons  were  brought  into  ufe?  The  order  juft  obferved 
in  what  paffes  on  the  earth  during  the  courfe  of 
the  year,  is  pretty  much  the  fame  throughout  the 
temperate  zone  :  but  it  is  quite  different  towards 
the  tropicks,  or  on  the  borders  of  the  torrid  zone. 
For  inftance,  feed- time  and  harveft  happen  in  Egypt 
otherwife  and  in  other  feafons  than  they  generally 
do  in  temperate  climes.  Inftead  of  fowing  there  in 
September  or  October,  after  having  with  great  toil 
and  pains  feveral  times  ploughed  over  the  lands 
to  be  fowed,  they  were  contented  in  Egypt  with 
fcattering  their  corn  in  November  on  the  mud 
which  the  Nile  had  left  on  the  plains,  and  to  cover 
it,  by  making  a  furrow  of  no  great  depth  with  a  very 
*  Diod.  fmall  plough  *.  Whereas  the  corn,  in  almoft  every 

h  i.  other  part  of  the  world,  is  nine  or  ten  months  on 

the  ground,  and  fometimes  eleven,  before  it  is 
gathered  ;  in  Egypt,  four  or  five  months  are  fuffioient 
to  get  in,  at  no  expence ,  and  without  trouble,  the  moft 
%  Ibid.  ferfeft  and  moft  plentiful  harveft  All  in  Higher- 
Egypt  is  in  by  the  month  of  March,  or  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April  [a),  and  not  much  later  in  Lower 

■  Egypt. 

(a  )  The  authors  of  the  the  more  evident  :  But  it  is 
dictionary  of  Trévoux,  tho’  very  difficult  to  conceive  how 
learned  and  judicious,  fpeak-  the  corn  can  ripen  in  a  time 

ing  of  Egypt,  have  advanced  which  is  the  only  winter  of 

upon  very  uncertain  memoirs,  Egypt,  and  in  December,  at 
that  after  the  retiring  of  the  which  time,  indeed,  the  cold 
Nile,  the  corn  is  fowed,  fhoots,  is  not  fliarp  enough  to  caufe 
bloffoms,  ripens,  and  is  cut  any  hard  frofls,  but  fometimes 
down  in  two  months  time,  is  fo  fevere  as  to  ftrip  the  trees 
Were  it  as  they  fay,  what  I  of  their  leaves.  I  related  the 
am  here  to  prove  would  bê  but  fait  according  to  the  modern 

account 


Egypt.  Now  the  fign  Virgo,  or  of  the  reddening 
ear,  which  chara&erifes  the  harveit,  relates  to  the 
month  of  Auguft  and  September.  Auguft  and  the 
harveit  fignify  but  one  and  the  fame  thing  in  many 
provinces.  It  was  not  then  in  Egypt  that  the  names 
of  the  Zodiack  were  invented,  fince  they  exprefs 
an  order  not  obferved  in  this  country.  We  find 
a  new  proof  of  the  fame  in  Aquary,  which  figni- 
fies  the  rains  and  the  dullnefs  of  winter,  whereas 
Egypt  hardly  knows  what  rain  is,  and  enjoys  no 
finer  feafon  than  the  winter.  However,  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  even  the  moft  ancient  of  them,  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  figns  of  the  Zodiack.  Their  mo- 


account  of  Paul  Lucas,  of  Dap¬ 
per,  in  his  Adrique,andofMr. 
De  Maillet,  conful  of  Cairo. 
They  all  mention  but  a  very 
flight  ploughing, and  place  the 
harveit  of  Egypt  in  March  and 
April.  They  in  every  thing 
agree  with  Pliny’s  account.  Nat. 
Hiji.  Book  i  8.  Sc  ft.  47.  and 
with  that  ofDiod.  Sic.  Bibliotb. 
/.  1.  I  have  almoft  quoted  or 
tranflated  Diodorus’s  very 
words.  Here  follows  the  paf- 
fage  of  Pliny.  Vulgo  ere  deb  at  ur 
ab  amnis  deceffu  ferere  foiitos  : 
mox  fues  impellere ,  vefigiis  fe- 
?nina  dépriment  es  in  ma  dido  folo. 
Et  credo  antiquitus  faftitatum. 
Nunc  quoque  non  multum  gra- 
<viora  opera  :  Jed  tamen  inarari 
certum  eji  abjefta  prius  femina 
in  limo  digrefji  amnis.  Hoc  ejiy 
Novembri  menfe  incipiente.  Pof- 
tea  pauci  runcantt  quod  botanif- 
monvocant.  Reliqua  pars  nonniji 
cum  falce  arva  <vijit  paulo  ante 
calendas  Aprilis. 

’Twas  commonly  thought 


that  the  Egyptians  fowed  their 
corn  immediately  after  theNile 
had  got  again  within  its  banks, 
and  that  they  afterwards  drove 
hogs  over  their  lands,  that 
thefe  animals  might  with  their 
feet  force  down  the  corn  into 
the  mud  dill  wet  :  This,  I 
think,  was  done  formerly. 
(Herodotus  aflures,  that  this 
was  done  in  his  time,  about 
fix  hundred  years  before  Pliny, 
in  Euterp.  num.  42.)  And  at 
this  time  they  give  themfelves 
no  more  trouble  or  cod  about 
it.  However,  it  is  certain  that 
after  having  thrown  their  corn 
into  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  not 
immediately  after  the  finking 
of  that  river,  but  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  November,  they  cover 
it  with  the  plough.  But  few 
farmers  take  any  care  to  pluck 
up  the  weeds.  The  red  never 
vifit  their  grounds  after  fowing, 
except  with  their  fickle  in 
hand ,  toward  the  end  of 
March, 


numents 
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VheV  oe*  numents,  which  are  known  to  be  of  the  earlieft  anti- 
TICAL  quity,  are  all  over  cover’d  with  figures,  among 
Heaven‘ which  thofe  of  the  crab  and  the  wild-goat,  of 
the  balance  and  the  fcorpion,  of  the  ram  and  the 
bull,  of  the  kid,  the  lion,  the  virgin,  and  the 
reft,  are  frequently  found.  "  They  then  made  ufe 
of  the  names  which  had  been  invented  before  the 
eftablifhment  of  their  colony  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  :  and  this  reflection,  as  it  were,  leads  us  by 
the  hand  into  the  plains  of  Shinar,  whence  came 
the  Egyptians,  and  all  the  families  which  re-peopled 
the  earth.  Among  the  children  of  Noah,  aftembled 
round  the  tower  of  Babel  it  is,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  primitive  ufe  of  the  names  of  the  celeftial 
figns  :  and  really  nothing  could  be  either  more 
neceflary,  or  better  contrived. 

The  works  and  the  life  of  men,  when  thefe  were 
extremely  multiplied,  could  not  be  regulated  but 
by  the  exa<5t  knowledge  of  the  courfe  of  the  fun, 
and  by  the  facility  of  publickly  declaring  its  various 
viciflitudes  and  changes  of  place.  They,  for  that 
purpofe,  divided  the  ftars  under  which  they  faw 
*  See  Ma-  him  pafs  and  repafs  into  twelve  equal  portions  *, 
trob.  in  becaufe  they  had  obferved,  that  he  ran  once  thro* 
hem,  while  the  moon  made  about  twelve  times 
Sext.  Em-t he  fame  revolution.  Therefore,  the  whole  feries 
fine.  ad -  of  the  preparatives  and  operations  that  were  to 
<verf  Ma-tm p]0y  mankind  during  the  whole  courfe  of  a 
^em‘  .  year,  was  exprefted  by  twelve  words  *,  and  if  the 
la  Nat.  ufe  °f  thefe  twelve  words,  and  of  the  twelve  por- 
W.  4.  tions  of  the  year  thereto  relating,  has  been  tranf- 

fag.  2.  mitted  to  the  major  part  of  the  nations,  it  is  an 

Dialog.  I*  additional  proof  that  it  proceeds,  as  they  all  do, 
.from  the  common  fource  of  mankind. 


/  * 
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rfhe  invention  of  the  fyrnbolical  writing . 

THE  twelve  fyrnbolical  names  which  fignified The  Sym- 
the  twelve  portions  both  of  the  year  and  the  hea-^L1^AL 
ven,  were  a  prodigious  help  towards  regulating  1N*IT 
the  beginnings  of  fowing,  mowing  and  harveft- 
time,  of  general  huntings,  and  the  other  works  of 
mankind.  As  they  offer’d  to  the  mind  twelve  ob¬ 
jects,  the  figures  of  which  are  mighty  obvious  ; 
in  order  to  render  the  ufe  of  them  more  convenient, 
they  made  rough  draughts  of  them,  by  delineating 
them  on  (late  or  ftones.  It  was  indeed  but  a  line¬ 
ary  and  unwrought  kind  of  carving  -,  but  as  the 
fketching  out  of  a  portrait  is  the  beginning  of  it, 
thefe  coarfe  delineations  of  the  twelve  celeftial  figns 
very  likely  gave  birth  to  painting.  But  the  reader 
will  eafily  conceive,  that  images  like  thefe  publicldy 
pofted  up,  to  notify  a  certain  kind  of  work  deter¬ 
mined,  or  two  or  three  of  thefe  reprefentations  put 
together,  in  order  to  fignify  a  certain  number  of 
months,  prefented  to  the  mind  fomething  very 
different  from  what  they  offered  to  the  eyes.  The 
fight  of  the  lion  intimated  the  fultry  heats  of  the 
fummer.  A  maid,  with  a  pair  of  fcales  in  her 
hand  (<î),  characteriz’d  the  harveft  and  the  equi¬ 
nox  ;  the  end  of  the  fummer  and  the  beginning 
of  autumn.  The  fight  of  a  balance  and  of  a  fcor- 
pion  mark’d  out  the  duration  of  the  two  months 
that  follow  the  autumnal  equinox.  We  then  fenfi- 
bly  draw  near  the  origine  of  writing,  fince  thefe 
figures,  as  our  characters  ftill  do,  bulled  the  mind 
with  things  quite  different  from  what  the  eyes  faw. 

(a)  It  is  not  time  as  yet  to  j  Aftræa  or  Juftiee. 
look  iota  it  for  the  origin  of  | 

V.  Vhe 
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*The  Poe* 

TICaï.  y 

Heaven.  v  • 

The  ejlablijhment  of  reprefentative  feafls. 

ALL  nations  have  been  and  ftill  are  ufed  to 
perpetuate  both  their  gratitude  and  the  memory 
of  notable  and  important  events,  by  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  fome  feafts,  and  even  to  accompany  thefe 
folemnities  with  the  reprefentation  of  what  had 
been  the  occafion  of  them.  The  proofs  or  the 
examples  of  thefe  reprefentative  ceremonies  offer 
themfelves  to  us  on  every  fide,  even  without  being 
look’d  for  :  and  no  one  is  ignorant  what  a  hard  talk 
councils  and  our  holieft  bifhops  have  had  to  mo¬ 
derate  the  excefs  of  them  amongft  us.  It  is  then 
very  natural  to  think,  that  the  firft  men,  at  fome 
of  their  feafts,  were  certain  to  reprefent  the  difmal 
ftate  they  had  been  in  after  the  flood.  And  indeed 
we  find  a  folemnity  of  general  ufe  throughout  the 
Eaft,  whence  it  afterwards  made  its  way  to  the 
utmoft  bounds  of  the  Weft,  the  name  and  every 
particular  of  which  had  a  palpable  relation  to  the 
effects  and  confequences  of  the  flood.  The  whole 
face  of  the  earth  had  been  alter’d  by  the  fracture 
of  the  refervoirs  of  the  fea,  and  by  the  till  then 
unknown  alternation  of  feafons.  The  fruitfulnefs 
of  the  earth,  heretofore  as  confiant  as  the  unifor¬ 
mity  of  the  air,  became  then  confiderably  inter¬ 
rupted.  Men  were  oblig’d  to  have  recourfe  to  thé 
ufe  of  tapers,  and  efpecially  of  refinous  woods,  both 
to  light  their  long  nights,  and  fhelter  themfelves 
againft  the  injuries  of  winter  and  the  winds.  In 
fhort,  the  prodigious  increafe  of  wild-beafts  in  the 
woods,  wherewith  the  earth  had  been  over-fpread 
during  the  abode  of  men  in  Chaldea,  obliged  them, 
when  once  they  came  to  difpcrfe,  to  be  conftantly 
✓  _  armed 
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armed  to  give  them  chafe,  or  even  to  go  and  TheSi-M- 
attack  them  in  their  lurking  places.  We  fiaall, 
therefore,  find  in  the  remoteft  antiquity  a  feaft,  ING 

the  chief  particulars  of  which  are  perfectly  well - . 

conne&ed  with  thefe  three  circumftances.  They 
hrft  began  with  bemoaning  the  lofs  of  the  former 
plenty.  Secondly,  they  carried  burning  torches 
on  thofe  occafions.  Thirdly,  after  the  lacrifices  and 
the  publick  repaid,  their  fadnefs  was  turned  into 
joy.  They  thanked  God  for  having  reftored  to 
men  the  fupports  of  life,  and  they  concluded  the 
feaft  with  the  reprefen  nation  of  a  hunting,  running 
hither  and  thither  with  a  pike  or  a  javelin  in  their 
hands,  and  having  on  their  clothes,  or  even  on 
their  faces,  a  few  drops  of  the  vidiim’s  blood,  that 
they  might  appear  to  have  had  a  fhare  in  the  dan¬ 
ger,  and  in  the  purfuit  of  the  animals.  Thefe 
feafts  afterwards,  degenerated  into  horrid  licenti- 
oufnefs  -,  but  they  were  innocent  in  their  fir  ft  infei- 
tution.  God  was  the  object  of  thefe  ceremonies 
as  well  as  of  all  others  -,  and  the  cries  then  fent  up 
to  him,  in  bewailing  the  miferies  of  mankind, 
caufed  thefe  feafts  to  be  called  Baccoth,  which 
fignihes  nothing  more  than  lamentations  (a).  This 
will  afterwards  lead  us  to  the  feafts  of  Bacchus  ; 
but  thefe  feafts  and  their  names  are  of  far  anci¬ 
en  ter  date  than  the  beginning  of  the  worfhip  of 
that  ridiculous  deity. 

<■ vhfius  is  Bakinou.  The  Bac¬ 
chants  fig  ni  fy  lamenting  men  ; 
and  the  women  who  lament 
the  death  of  Adonis  in  Eze¬ 
kiel  are  called  Bacchants,  ?ne- 
baccoth. 


( a )  Beke  lignifies  cries  in 
the  Hebraic  ar.d  t  ie  Phenieian 
language.  In  the  137th  Pfal. 
Super  flumina  Bab; bonis  :  lllic 
fedimus  fle<vimus.  [  lie  ori¬ 
ginal  word  anfwering  to  fle- 
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The  rnojl  ufual  Symbols.  The  love  of  Allegories .* 


I T  was  found  very  convenient,  to  eXpofe  in 
publick  a  fmall  figure  or  a  Tingle  letter,  at  fight  to 
inform  a  vaft  multitude  of  people  of  the  exaét  time 
when  certain  general  works  were  to  be  begun  in 
common,  and  when  lome  certain  feafls  were  to  be 
celebrated.  The  ufe  of  thefe  figures  appeared  fo 
convenient,  that  they  by  degrees  extended  it  to 
more  things  than  the  order  of  the  kalendar.  Seve¬ 
ral  fymbols  fit  to  inform  the  people  of  certain  truths, 
or  to  remind  men  of  them  by  a  certain  analogy  or 
relation  of  refemblance  between  the  figure  and  the 
thing  they  had  a  mind  to  have  underftood,  were 
The  fire,  deviled.  .  For  inflance,  one  of  the  mofl  ancient 
a  fy m bols,  fince  it  is  become  univerfal,  is  the  fire 

0  0  which  was  perpetually  kept  in  the  place  where  af- 

femblies  of  the  people  were  held.  Nothing  was 
fitter  to  give  them  a  lively  idea  of  the  power,  the 
beauty,  the  purity,  and  the  eternity  of  the  being 
they  came  thither  to  worfhip.  This  magnificent 
*Vid  Hydefy mbol  was  in  ufe  throughout  the  Eafl.  The  Per- 
de  religion,  fians  *  looked  upon  it  as  the  mofl  perfedl  emblem 
P‘rf  of  divinity.  Zoroafter  did  not  introduce  the  ufe  of 
See  the eu-  *t  uncier  Darius  Hiflafpes  ;  but  from  new  views  he 

Zoroafter  added,  a  great  deal  to  a  practice  eftabhfhed  long 
under  Da-  before  him.  The  Prytanæa  of  the  Greeks  were  foci 
rius  Hijla  perpetually  lighted.  The  Vefla  of  the  Hetrurkins, 
fs'  Pn  the  Sabines  and  the  Romans,  was  no  other  (a). 
rfUthe'  The  fime  ufage  was  found  again  in  Peru,  and  in 
jews.  feme  other  parts  of  America  f*.  Mofes  p refer ved 

•j~  See  The 

manners  of  ^aj  ^£c  iu  anu£  yefl am  niji  <vivam  inlelligere  f  animant, 
the fa-vages  '  .  Qyid.  Fall. 

of  Fath  r  » 
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•*  r  , 

the  ufe  of  the  perpetual  fire  in  the  holy  place  among 
the  ceremonies,  the  choice  and  particular  account 
of  which  he  fixed  and  prefcribed  to  the  Ifraelites. 
And  the  fame  expreffive  and  noble  fymbol*  and  fo 
little  capable  of  leading  the  people  into  errors,  even 
now  fubfifts  in  all  our  temples. 

This  method  of  faying  or  fhewing  one  thing  to 
intimate  feveral  others,  is  what  introduced  among 
the  eaftern  nations  the  tafte  of  allegories.  They 
preferved  for  a  long  while  the  method  of  teaching 
every  thing  under  fymbols,  fit  by  a  myfterious  out- 
fide  to  flir  up  curiofity,  which  was  afterwards  re- 
compenfed  by  the  fatisfadlio'n  of  having  difcovered 
the  truths  which  thefe  fymbols  concealed.  Pytha¬ 
goras,  who  had  travelled  among  the  eaftern  nations* 
thence  brought  that  method  back  to  Italy.  Our 
Saviour  himfelf  very  often  made  ufe  of  it  to  keep 
truth  hidden  from  all  indifferent  minds,  and  to  ex¬ 
cite  thofe  who  tenderly  loved  that  truth,  to  intreat 
him  to  clear  it  to  them. 


The  Origine  of  the  Jy  mb  oh  cal  writing  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  Labyrinth. 

T  H  E  fon  of  Cham,  whom  the  holy  fcripture 
calls  Mizraim  (  a  ),  and  whom  prophane  hiftories 

call 


(a)  That  name  which  is  a 
dual,  and  many  others  which 
are  plurals,  as  Cethim,  Doda- 
nim,  Ludirri,  are  properly 
names  ol  nations.  Why  then 
does  Scripture  give  the  fame  to 
the  Patriarchs  thernfelves  ?  I 
believe  I  can  on  good  grounds 
hyt  that  mod  of  the  names  of 


the  Patriarchs  are  not  fo  much 
the  proper  names  which  they 
went  by  during  théir  lives,  as 
they  are  furnames  that  were 
given  them  after  their  death, 
m  order  to  preferve  the  me¬ 
mory  ol  their  hillory,  by  a 
fingle  word  fit  to  characterize 
what  was  mod  important  in 
C  z  it. 
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The  Poe-  call  Menes,  is  the  fîrft  king  who  by  wife  laws  go-, 

lICAL  vcrned  and  ordered  the  colony  which  Cham  had 

—ILL!’ eftabl  ifhed  in  Egypt.  Thot,  who  was,  they  fay,  the 
mini  Iter  or  the  counfellor  of  Menes, and  afterwards  his 
facceffor,  or  lbme  Egyptian  of  note  not  very  diftant 
from  the  time  of  the  hood,  among  other  import¬ 
ant  fervices  which  he  did  to  all  Egypt,  devifed  and 
ingraved  on  ftone  a  multitude  of  new  fymbols  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  country,  and  fit  to 
let  all  the  people  into  the  knowledge  of  the  com¬ 
mon  regulations:  Which  caufcd  Thot  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  inventor  of  the  fymbolical  writing, 
though  the  method  he  uled  to  make  himfelf  under¬ 
stood,  was  but  an  extenfion  or  an  imitation  of  the 
figures  of  the  zodiack,  and  perhaps  of  lome  others 
invented  even  before  the  difperfion.  Very,  poffibly 
Thot  or  Taaut  may  be  but  an  imaginary  perfon  who 
never  exifled.  This  word,  which  as  well  as  that 
of  Anubis,  feems  to  fignify  a  dog,  was  the  name 
given  to  the  dog-flar,  for  reafons  which  we  fhall 
very  foon  unfold.  This  fymbolical  dog  giving  the 
Egyptians  the  mofl  important  of  advices,  and  ferving 
to  regulate  the  order  of  feafls,  was  afterwards  looked 
upon  as  the  name -of  the  inventor  of  the  Egyptian 
polity.  But  let  the  exigence  of  Thot  be  what  it 
will  -,  the  inventor  of  the  Egyptian  characters  did 


it.  Thus  it  is,  that  one  of 
them  is  furnamed  Heber,  the 
rnarv  on  the  other  fide,  becaufe  in 
his  time  the  whole  of  mankind 
was  as  yet  on  the  other  fide 
Euphrates.  On  the  contrary, 
his  fo nP hale?  has  had  that  fur- 
name,  which  fignifes  difper- 
fion,  to  point  out  the  fepara- 
tion  of  Noah’s  family,  till  then 
wholly  contained  in  Chaldea, 
for  a  like  reafon,  they  gave 


the  name  of  Liai bn,  which 
figuifies  fmuofitrs,  turnings' 
and  windings,  to  one  of  Shem’s 
children,  and  to  one  of  the  eff- 
fpring  of  Cham  ;  to  the  f.rll, 
becaufe  he  eftablilhed  a  colony 
on  the  winding  banks  of  the 
Meander  ;  and  to  the  other, 
becaufe  he  fettled  his  own  in 
Ethiopia,  towards  the  great 
turnings  of  the  Nile. 


certainly 
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certainly  live  very  foon  after  the  difperfion  -,  and 
this  remark  is  for  the  prefent  fufficient.  Whoever 
then  he  may  have  been,  what  concerns  us  here  is 
to  underftand  the  meaning  of  his  writing,  at  leaft  as 
to  the  characters  that  were  of  more  frequent  life. 
Let  us  be  tranfported  into  Egypt  :  Let  us  place 
ourfelves  in  the  times  next  to  the  confufion  of  lan¬ 
guages  :  and  if  we  are  defirous  to  underftand  what 
they  intended  to  intimate  to  the  Egyptians  in  the 
figures  perpetually  expofed  before  their  eyes,  let  us 
be  firft  informed  of  the  principal  objects  of  their 
belief*,  let  us  be  previously  acquainted  with  their 
principal  cuftoms,  and  their  moft  prefling  wants. 

Thofe  of  Noah’s  pofterity  who  fettled  in  Egypt 
had  then  the  fame  cuftoms  and  the  fame  religion 
as  all  other  families  had.  They  worfhipped  the 
-Creator.  They  affembled  and  met  together  at  the 
new  moon,  publickly  to  glorify  him  for  his  boun^ 
ties  and  wonderful  providence,  which  every  day 
renews  the  provifions  neceftary  to  man.  They  eat 
together  after  the  prayers  and  the  offerings.  They 
profcffed  an  expectation  of  the  refurreddon .  of  the 
body  and  a  better  life  to  come,  in  which  they  fhould 
receive  the  reward  of  the  juftice  they  had  practifed 
in  this.  In  confequence  of  this  perfuafion,  the 
Egyptians  ufed  with  refpecl  the  dead  bodies,  which 
they  knew  were  dehgned  by  God  one  day  to  rife 
from  the  duft,  and  to  pafs  into  another  Irate.  On 
this  is  founded  that  reverence  for  die  dead,  which, 
together  with  the  facrifice  and  the  offering  of  bread 
and  wine,  paffed  from  Chaldea,  that  is,  from  the 
-cradle  of  all  nations,  to  the  world  in  general.  For 
though  a  deep  darknefs  was  caft  upon  and  a  great 
alteration  made  in  the  motives  of  this  praCtice,  by 
acceffory  notions  and  by  the  variety  of  education  ■*, 
funeral  honours  are  in  themfelves  of  univerlal  ufe? 
and  proceed  from  one  common  fource. 

C  3  But 
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Bat  the  peculiar  difpofition  of  the  country  of 
the  Egyptians,  which  the  Nile  every  year  overflows 
towards  the  middle  of  the  fummer,  obliged  that 
people  to  ufe  greater  cautions  than  were  neceflary 
in  other  places,  to  prevent  the  fpeedy  deftruftion 
of  their  fathers  tombs.  They  endeavoured  to  prer 
ferve  thcfe  monuments  from  damage,  and  even  the 
dead  bodies  them  Elves  from  corruption.  For  this 
purpofe  it  was  that  they  imbalmed  them,  and  after 
having  wrapt  them  up  tight  in  bandages  dipped  in 
aromatick  eflences,  they  mod  commonly  interred 
them  in  vaults  f  skilfully  cut  in  the  bottom  of  a 
rock,  or  of  a  fandy  flone  which  is  found  under  the 
finds  in  the  plains  of  Egypt,  fom'etimes  in  mafifes 
of  Hones  and  bricks  impenetrable  by  water,  or  even 
placed  higher  than  the  water.  The  cautions  they 
ufed,  elpecially  to  render  the  tombs  of  their  kings 
more  lading,  have  preferved  many  of  them  to  our 
very  days.  They  kept  the  furfaces  of  thefe  monu¬ 
ments  inclined  one  upon  another  fhelving  -,  which 
formed  pyramids,  fit  both  to  attract  the  eyes  by  a 
majeftical  ftrufture,  and  to  refill  the  injuries  of 
time,  by  an  immoveable  folidity.  But  then  they 
are  the  only  work  of  thefe  fo  very  remote  ages  that 
have  continued  to  ours.  The  antiquity  of  them  is 
no- where  difputed  ;  and  among  the  char  afters  delU 
neated  on  the  faces  of  many  of  thefe  buildings,  we 
very  commonly  find  the  figures  of  the  ram,  the 
bull,  the  kids,  the  crab,  the  lion,  the  maid,  the 
balance,  the  fcorpion,  and  of  the  other  eelefeial 
figns.  Some  of  them  are  found  abridged,  and  unr 
der  the  fame  form  which  allronomers  now  aftually 
give  them.  We  have,  befides,  obferved,  that  the 
fign  Virgo,  or  that  of  harvell,  did  not  at  all  agree 
with  the  time  when  the  Egyptians  gather  their  crops: 
which  Ihews  that  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Egypt  had 
received  or  preferved,  but  not  invented,  the  names 

of 
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of  the  zodiacal  figures.  We  fee  likewife  from.T^ori- 
what  has  been  juft  fiid,  that  the  fame  reafon  which 
•obliged  them  to  keep  their  towns  and  cities  very  L*c  AB° 
high  and  upon  terraffes,  is  what  ingaged  them  to  WniT- 
imbalm  their  dead,  and  to  place  their  tombs  inING- 
that  manner,  or  to  keep  them  fo  perfectly  inclofed  " 

in  live  rocks,  that  they  might  be  inacceftible  to  the 
wet.  Their  firft  intention  was  to  preferve  the  whole 
as  much  as  poflible  :  but  they  are  the  inventors  nei¬ 
ther  of  the  houfes  and  tombs,  nor  of  the  honours 
paid  to  the  dead  or  of  the  fieri  Sees,  It  is  not  from 
them  we  have  received  the  publick  worfhip,  the 
regular  return  of  feafts,  the  offering  of  bread  and 
wine,  and  the  expectation  of  a  better  ftate  to  come. 

Religion  is  evidently  more  ancient  than  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  T  he  founders  of  that  colony  neither  invented 
the  zodiack  or  the  firft  fymbols.  But  it  is  to  the 
peculiar  need  the  Egyptians  flood  in  of  aftronomy, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  progrefs  and  the  regu¬ 
lar  form  which  painting  and  writing  afterwards  af- 
fumed. 

Cham,  and  thofe  of  his  children  who  came  The  work 
to  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  whole of  the. 
lower  Egypt,  firft  there  tried  to  cultivate  thej?^.^15 
earth,  according  to  the  order  of  the  year,  and  in 
the  manner  ufed  in  other  countries.  The  earth 
being  extremely  fandy  and  dry,  they  thought  it 
but  little  fit  to  yield  corn  ;  they  fowed  barley  and 
vegetables  in  the  fpring,  and  with  joy  faw  their 
fields  quickly  covered  all  over  with  verdure.  The 
ears  of  their  corn  fpringing  up  on  all  parts  foreboded 
the  moft  plentiful  harveft.  But  almoft  every  year 
and  from  the  month  of  April  or  May,  there  came 
from  Ethiopia  {a)  a  violent  and  peftilential  wind, 


{a)  See  Dapper  and  Mr.  ing  of  Egypt,  that  it  expefi- 
De  Maillet.  It  is  without  foun-  enced  not  the  fouth  wind.  Non 
dation  that  Pliny  faid,  fpeak-  fentit  aufbos.  I.  2.  c.  45. 

C  4  which 
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which  laid  wafte  their  gardens,  flatted  and  fome- 
times  wholly  rooted  up  their  barley.  If  they  tried 
to  repair  their  lofles  by  a  fécond  ploughing  and 
lowing,  their  hopes  were  again  revived,  by  the 
almoft  infallible  arrival  of  a  northerly  wind,  which 
allayed  the  heats.  All  then  feemed  prosperous. 
They  depended  upon  a  richer  crop  than  that  they 
had  loft.  But  they  no  fooner  were  ready  to  cut  it 
down  in  the  drieft  feafon  of  the  year,  and  without 
the  leaft  appearance  of  a  rain,  but  their  river 
1  welled  to  their  great  amazement  :  it  flowed 
on  a  Hidden  over  its  banks,  and  took  from  them 
thole  provifions  which  they  thought  themfelves 
already  fare  of.  The  waters  continuing  to  rife  to 
the  heighth  of  twelve,  fourteen,  or  even  fixteen 
cubits,  covered  all  their  plains,  carried  away 
their  cattle,  and  even  the  inhabitants  themfelves, 
The  inundation  lafted  ten  or  eleven  weeks,  and 
oftentimes  more.  Thofe  who  in  time  had  taken 
their  flight  to  higher  grounds,  or  had  contrived  to 
fet  their  dwellings  above  the  reach  of  the  waters, 
had  much  ado  to  efcape  hunger,  or  wet,  almoft  as 
deftrudive  as  hunger  itfelf.  5Tis  true  this  over¬ 
flowing  left  behind  it  on  the  land  a  kind  of  mud 
which  improved  it.  But  the  Egyptians  knew  not 
as  yet  how  to  make  their  ufe  of  this  ;  and  they  did 
not  think  it  could  ever  be  poflible  for  them  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  harveft  *,  fince  the  hammer,  the  only  time 
proper  for  it,  ftill  brought  upon  them  the  ftorm, 
the  drought,  and  the  inundation.  Chàm,  tired 
with  thefe  difappointments,  quitted  both  the  lower 
and  the  middle  Egypt,  and  retired  to  the  higher, 
where  he  thought  he  could  eafily  fecure  himfelf  by 
the  mountains  on  its  borders.  He  there  founded 
the  city  of  Thebes,  originally  called  Ammon-no , 
Amnion's  abode.  But  many  of  his  children,  not 
fttving  it  in  their  power  to  for  fake  the  lower 

Egypt, 
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Egypt,  which  after  the  retiring  of  the  waters,  was 
throughout  the  remaining  part  of  the  year,  like  a 
beautiful  garden  and  a  delightful  place  to  dwell  in, 
tried  to  fortify  themfelves  beforehand  againft  the 
return  of  the  waters,  of  which  they  foon  came 
to  know  the  regular  increafe  and  diminution.  Ex- 
perience  taught  them  how  to  diftinguifh  the  figns 
that  were  the  forerunners  of  the  inundation,  in  order 
to  take  proper  meafures  when  they  fhould  be  obli¬ 
ged  to  fly,  and  efpecially  to  fow  afterwards  fo  cri¬ 
tically,  that  they  might  ftill  have  time  enough  to 
gather  their  crop,  before  the  coming  of  the  wa¬ 
ters  and  violent  winds. 

They  obferved  from  one  year  to  another,  that 
the  overflowing  was  always  preceded  by  an  Ete- 
fian  (a)  wind,  which  blowing  from  north  to  fouth, 
about  the  time  of  the  paffage  of  the  fun  under  the 
Ears  of  the  crab,  drove  the  vapours  towards  the 
Ibuth,  and  gathered  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
country  (b)  whence  the  Nile  came  ;  which  there 
caufed  plentiful  rains,  fwelled  the  water  of  the  river, 
and  afterwards  brought  on  an  inundation  all  over 
Egypt,  without  having  had  the  lead  rain  there. 
They  did  not  perhaps  conceive  that  chain  of  effects 
in  the  manner  juft  reprefented:  but,  without  hold¬ 
ing  a  needlefs  argument  on  the  caufes  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  effedt,  they  obferved  that  the  blow¬ 
ing  of  the  north  wind  was  always  followed  by  the 
inundation,  and  that  the  overflowing  was  more  or 
lefs  coniiderable  according  to  the  ftrength  and  du¬ 
ration  of  this  wind,  which  were  not  the  lame  from 
one  year  to  another.  This  wind,  which  was  be¬ 
come  the  infallible  fign  of  the  rifing  of  the  waters, 
loon  became  a  rule  to  the  inhabitants. 
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every  year. 


(h)  Ethiopia,  now  Nubia 
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Tfo  Poj^r  But  they  wanted  a  certain  method  of  exadlly 
knowing  the  moment  when  they>  Ihould  have  all 
their  provifions  ready  and  their  terrafles  well  raifed, 
in  order  to  repair  thither  with  their  herds  and  flocks. 
The  moon  afforded  them  no  manner  of  aififtancc, 
as.  to  ruling  their  conduct  in  that  refpedt.  They 
then  had  recourfe  to  the  ftars,  whofe  motion  is  uni¬ 
form  from  year  to  year. 

The  flowing  of  the  river  beyond  its  banks  hap¬ 
pened  fomc  days  fqoner  or  later,  when  the  fun  was 
ynder  the  ftars  of  the  Lion.  In  the  morning  the 
flrft  ftars  of  Cancer  being  thirty  degrees  and  more 
remote  from  the  fun  placed  under  Leo,  begin  to 
difingage  themfelves  from  its  rays.  But  being  very 
fmall,  they  are  fcarcely  perceived.  Wherefore 
they  were  little  fit  to  ferve  the  people  for  a  rule. 
Near  thefe  ftars,  though  pretty  far  from  the  band 
of  the  zodiack,  and  a  few  weeks  after  their  rifing, 
they  lee  in  the  morning  one  of  the  moft  brilliant, 
if  not  the  brighteft  and  biggeft  ftar  of  the  whole 
heaven,  alcending  the  horizon.  It  appeared  a  lit¬ 
tle  before  the  rifing  of  the  lun,  which  had  rendered 
it  almoft  invifible  for  a  month  or  two  before.  The 
Egyptians  then  pitched  upon  the  rifing  of  this  ma¬ 
gnificent  ftar  at  the  approach  of  the  day,  as  the 
infallible  fign  of  the  fun’s  palling  uuder  the  ftars  of 
Leo,  and  of  the  beginning  of  the  inundation.  That 
ftar  became  the  publick  mark,  on  which  every  one 
was  to  keep  a  watchful  eye,  to  prepare  his  ftore  of 
provifions,  and  not  to  mils  the  inftant  of  retiring 
to  the  higher  grounds.  As  it  was  feen  but  a  very 
little  time  above  the  horizon,  towards  the  dawning 
of  the  Aurora,  which  becoming  every  inftant  clearer, 
foon  made  it  difappear  ;  that  ftar  feemed  to  fhew 
itfelf  to  the  Egyptians,  merely  to  warn  diem  of  the 
overflowing,  which  followed  its  riling  not  much 
after.  It  then  did,  with  regard  to  every  family, 

•'  -  what 
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what  a  faithful  dog  does,  who  warns  the  whole  &>e  or'~ 
houfe  of  the  approach  of  thieves.  They  then  gave 
that  ftar  two  names  having  a  very  natural  relation  LICAL 
to  the  helps  they  borrowed  therefrom.  It  warned  Writ- 
them  of  the  danger;  wherefore  they  called  it  theING- 
dog,  or  the  barker,  the  monitor,  in  Egyptian  Anu- 
lis ,  in  Phenician  Hannoleach.  Which,  by  the  by, 
fhews  the  analogy  that  was  between  thefe  two  lan¬ 
guages,  notwithstanding  the  diverfity  of  pronunci- 
alien,  which,  made  them  appear  quite  different. 

Even  now  we  call  it  the  Dog-ftar,  which  is  ftill 
but  the  fame  name.  The  danger  which  it  warned 
the  Egyptians  of,  was  the  fudden  overflowing  of 
the  Nile.  For  this  reafon  the  people  was  always 
mindful  of  the  time  when  that ftar  difingaged  itfelf 
from  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  in  the  morning 
afeended  the  horizon.  The.  infallible  connexion 
which  was  between  the  rifing  of  the.  ftar  and  the 
riling  of  the  river  beyond  its.  banks,  determined 
the  people  to  call  it  more  commonly  the  Nile-ftar,. 
or  barely  the  Nile  (a) 

The  inhabitants  retiring  into  their  towns,  on 
the  warnings  of  the  northern  wind  and  the  dog- 
ftar,  remained  idle  for  two  months  or  better,  till 
the  waters  were  perfectly  drained.  The  happy  ex¬ 
periment  they  had  made  of  lowing  in  Autumn,  that 
is,  during  their  winter,  and  of  reaping  in  March, 


(a)  In  Egyptian  and  ir* 
Hetrew  Sihor,  in  Greek  <?& 

>  ,  in  Latin  Sirius.  The 
Hebrews,  who  had  learned  in 
Egypt  theancient  name  of  that 
river,  give  it  no  other  name 
than  Sihor,  and  it  is  alfo  the 
vulgar  name  of  the  Dog-ftar. 
The  Egyptians  gave  it  hefides, 
but  in  later  times,  the  name 


of  Sothis  or  Thotes,  whom, 
they  think  to  have  been  the 
ftrft  author  of  thefe  obfer  va¬ 
rions;  and  fometimes  that  of 
I fis,  becaufe  the  great  feaft  that 
began  the  year,  and  which  they 
called  Ifis  s  feaft, was  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  always  attended  by 
the  rifing  of  the  dogdtar. 


made 
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‘fbe  Poe*  made  them  long  for  the  lowering  of  the  Nile.  The 

^ICAL  Husbandman  had  almoft  nothing  to  do  after  the 
retiring  of  the  waters.  Therefore,  the  prudence 
of  the  Egyptians,  before  the  overflowing,  chiefly 
conflfled  in  obferving  the  termination  of  the  vernal 
winds,  the  return  of  the  northerly  which  began 
with  the  fummer,  and  at  laft  the  rifing  of  the 
dog-ftar,  which  circumftarice  was  to  them  the  mod 
remarkable  point  of  the  heaven.  During  their  in¬ 
action,  and  after  the  rifing  of  the  river  beyond  its 
banks,  their  prudence  amounted  to  no  more  than 
obferving  the4return  of  die  foutherly  winds,  more 
moderate  than  thofe  of  the  fpring,  and  which  faci¬ 
litated  the  flowing  of  the  river  towards  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  by  the  conformity  of  their  blowing  with 
its  direction,  which  is  from  fourh  to  north  (a): 
Again,  it  conflfled  in  meafuring  with  a  pole  the 
depth  of  the  river  ;  in  judging  thence  whether  they 
were  to  fow  thick  or  thin,  according  to  the  greater 
or  lefier  quantity  of  mud,  which  was  always  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  degree  of  the  increafê  ;  in  refolving 
not  to  fow  at  all,  when  the  inundation  being  too 
fmall,  could  not  but  leave  the  land  of  Egypt  quite 
dry  and  without  moifture,  or  when  it  being  too 
confiderable,  it  was  to  lye  on  the  land  till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  December  or  January  ;  in  judicioufly 
varying  and  proportioning  their  conduct  in  the  feve- 
ral  cantons,  to  the  unevennefs  and  inequality  of  the 
foils  j  in  fhort,  in  difcreetly  regulating  upon  the 


(a)  'o'] XV  CJJTcrj  (  woo*  VO- 
71  Ci)  flfl  erncriav  c/m k(>%} wra¬ 
pt,  tx  vi<pn  r  A iStortav 
€A ojLtvoflav,  itcju  Kohvcrapt  rùç 

TGV  NtHA&J/  CtJJgOvjclÇ  Gf'.Cpxç 

Kstjappetyiivau,  See  Sz .  ( flatus 
quflrini  )  vine  ant  Eteflas  a  qui - 


bus  verfus  JEihi  ;[  iam  nubes  pel- 
iuntur ,  prohibeantque  in: b res  de- 
cidcre  quibus  Nilus  augetur,  & c. 
Plutarch.. de  Ifid.  &  Ofir-  See 
likewife  Mr.  De  MailletVde- 
feription  of  Egypt,  letter  the 
ninth. 


elevation 
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elevation  of  the  water,  the  preparatives  for  the  moft  ori* 
important  work  of  the  whole  year  (a).  IyL'bo-* 

The  fame  neceftity  which  rendered  the  Egyp-  LICAL 
tians  obfervers,  and  in  fome  fort  aftronomers,  made  Writ- 
them  alfo  painters  and  writers.  The  infpetftion  ofING- 
the  heaven  had  taught  them  at  laft  how  to  rule  ~ 

their  tillage,  otherwife  fo  ftrangely  crofted  by  that 
difpofition  which  was  peculiar  to  Egypt,  and  which 
they  had  feen  no  where  elfe.  Their  ufual  method 
of  ftyling  the  Barker  that  ftar  which  came  to  warn 
them  in  time*  and  of  giving  other  the  like  fymbo- 
lick  names  to  the  objects  that  ferved  them  as  rules, 
moft  naturally  led  them  to  delineate  in  a  rude 
manner  the  figures  of  thefe  fymbols,  in  order  to  in¬ 
form  the  whole  nation  of  the  works  in  common  to 
be  done,  and  of  the  annual  events  with  regard  to 
which  it  was  dangerous  to  mifreckon. 


The  conveniency  of  thefe  marks  caufed  them  to 
be  multiplied  -,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  heaven,  of 
the  air,  and  of  husbandry,  that  were  of  the  greateft 
concern  to  them,  or  the  knowledge  of  which  it  was 
neceflary  to  fix,  were  foon  exprefted  by  characters 
that  had  a  fenfible  analogy  with  them,  and  chiefly 
by  figures  of  animals,  becaufe  they  were  beft  known, 
and  the  eafieft  to  delineate. 

Thotes  or  Thot,  one  of  the  ancienteft  inhabi- 


(  a  )  AuBus -  men  fur  æ 

riot  is  deprebendunur.'  J  ujium 
incrementum  eji  cubitorum  XVI. 
Minores  aqua  non  omnia  vivant  ; 
amphores  de.tinent ,  tavdius  re¬ 
cede  ndo.  Ha  ferendi  te  for  a 
abfumunt  folo  onadente  j  ill h  non 
dant,  Jitiente.  Utrumque  reputat 
provincia.  In  XII.  cubit  is  fa 
mem  fentit.  In  XIII  e damnum 
efurit.  XIV.  cubita  bilaritatem 
ajffcrunt  ;  XV.  fesuritatem  XV L 

X  * 


delieias  Plin.l.  ç.c.  9.  It  Teems 
from  the  remarks  of  Mr.  De 
Maillet  Conful  in  Cairo,  in  his 
defeription  of  Egypt,  that  the 
ancient  cubit  of  Egypt  was 
longer  than  ours  :  which  re¬ 
mark  will  be  fufficient  to  re- 
concile,  without  longer  dif- 
fertations,  the  ancient  mea- 
furement  of  the  Nile  with  the 
modern. 


tants 
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ne  Pa  E-^tanfcsrtff Egypt,  -and'  perhaps  thefon  of  Cham,  of 

hIa^ek  one  of  the  primitive  Egyptians,  to  whom  the  name 

- Thot  was  afterwards  given,  deviled  as  many  iym- 

bols-eafy  to  be  undefftood  and  retained,  as  there 
'were  rules  to  "be  obferved  not  to  mifs  the  critical 
moment  of  the  retreat,  or  the  manner  of  regulating 
their  fowing  according  to  the  degree  of  the  over¬ 
flowing.  And  as  the  eftimation  of  either  the  dura¬ 
tion,  of  the  Etefian  wind  or  of  the  depth  of  the'Nile, 
had  if  been  JefD  to  the  judgment  of  private:  perfons, 
could  not  but  have  become  very  uncertain  ;  he 
formed  a  company  of  people  folely  taken  up  with 
the  care  of  this-  particular.  ^He  delineated  for  them 
on  ftone  fuch  characters  as  were  fit  to  exprefs  the 
feveral  circumstances  that  might  vary  -from  one 
year  to  another,  hv order  to  enable  them  to  inform 
the  people  in  a  Short* and  uniform  manner,  of  what 
fhould  from' time  to  time  be  done. 

>Such  is  tho  original ,  of  -  the  facerdotal  order  lb 
ancient  in  Egypt,  the  Chief  functions  of  which  al¬ 
ways  were  the  ftudy  of  the1  heavens  and  the  infpec- 
tion  of  the  motions  of  the  air.  Such  is  the  origine 
of  the  famous  tower-  where  rhat  company  was  lod¬ 
ged,  and  where  the  characters  of  the  feveral  works 
and  the  lymbols  of  the  publick  regulations  were 
carefully  delineated.  Which  fymbols  appeared  in 
time  very  myfterious,  when  the  meaning  of  them 
was  forgot.  That  tower,  on  the  ftruCture  of  which 
they  have  fince  been  very  critical,  was  at  that  time, 
without  any  affectation  or  myltery*.  called  the- La¬ 
byrinth,  that  is,;  the  tower  (a). 

(?(«).  Biranta,  Tow-'  labyranta,  thuwer,  ' 

9V  with  the  article  or  ahlx,  th£  palace. 
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' £>  £ej.  'tyn&ofa  delheu,  Ft?.  2  ,•  de  I) tea  auteur  de 
la  me  .  Ft y.  s,  Je  Thru  Moite  e  Je  lair.  Fib.  +  ,  Jen  ten  Jib 
penjatettr  Je. s  Sateens  •  Fuj .  5 ,  Lee  Symboles  des  vens. 
a,  L'epermer.  b,  Lit  poule  JeJVitrtuJie  .c,L'Jds  ,J,  La  fete  Je 

If  type .  Ftp  £,  L'annonce  dime \yete.  pour  obtenir  tel  ou  tel 
ecu  tv  d'air. 
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A  particular  account  of  the  Egyptian  fymbols. 


NOW,  if  we  would  in  a  reafonable  mannef  The  Sym» 
unriddle  fome  of  the  moft  ufual  of  the  -Egyptian  ^°£1CAL 
fymbols;  we  ought  not,  rnethinks,  to  look  foriN*IT~ 

the  interpretation  of  them  either  among  the  notions  . . . 

of  the  divine  Plato,  or  in  the  do&rine  of  the  genii 
of  Porphyry  or  Jamblichus,  or  in  the  metaphyficks 
of  fome  modern  philofopher.  Let  us  rather  con- 
fult  the  wants  of  the  Egyptian  colony.  It  is  there 
we  are  naturally  to  look  for  the  meaning  of  the 
figures  which  were  expofed  to  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
nation  affembled. 

We  juft  now  faw,  that  the.  agriculture  of  the  The  fym~ 
Egyptians  and  their  fubfiftance  thereon  depending,  bols  of  the 
were  ftriclly  connected  with  the  obfervation  firft  ofwin  * 
the  blowing  of  winds  ;  fecondly,  of  the  rifing  of 
the  dog-ftar  ;  thirdly,  of  the  increafings  of  the  in¬ 
undation.  It  is  on  thefe  three  drcumftances  then, 
and  not  on  an  unintelligible  fyftem  of  metaphy¬ 
ficks,  that  the  college  of  the  priefts  or  of  the  aftro- 
nomers  muft  endeavour  to  fix  the  attention  of  the 
people,  and  for  want  of  which  Egypt  muft  be  de- 
ftitute  of  refuge  and  of  bread.  -  But  how  fhall  thtfy 
make  pictures  of  the  winds  -,  how  diftinguifh  the 
northern  from  the  fouthern  ?  how  fhall  they  fheW 
things  of  themfelves  itivifible  ? 

The  birds,  on  account  of  the  fwiftn e  fs‘ w it h  which 


they  crois  the  air,  are  the  moft  natural  image  of 
the  wind.  The  wings  of  the  wind  in-  fcriptute  *  * Pfat.  i  S, 
fignifies  the  rapidity  of  their  *  pafiage,  and  the11*  ^ 
fpeedinefs  of  the  fervices  they  render  to  the  -Créa- 103, 
tor.  As  there  are  among  birds  fome  who  in  cer¬ 
tain  feafons  *efort  toroid -countries,  and  others  who 


repair 
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The  Poe-  repair  either  to  hot  or  temperate  climates,  and  all 
HeaVen  ^ave  a  method  of  living  peculiar  to  their  in- 

_ _ .‘dividual  kinds  -,  they  were  not  contented  with  pitch¬ 
ing  upon  birds  in  general,  to  make  them  thefym- 
bol  of  the  wind.  But  they  diftinguifhed  the  feveral 
winds  which  cannot  be  painted,  by  reprefenting 
each  of  them  fingly  and  in  a  diltincl  manner,  by 
the  figure  of  fuch  birds  as  had  fome  peculiar  rela¬ 
tion  and  analogy  to  thefe  winds. 

I  fhall  not  tell  you  what  winds  were  marked  out 
by  the  raven,  the  Ibis,  which  is  a  kind  of  flork, 
the  Numidian  hen,  and  by  other  birds  fo  often  feen 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  We  are  not  fuffici- 
ently  acquainted  with  the  circumftances  in  which 
the  Egyptians  then  were,  to  undertake  the  clearing 
of  all  their  fymbols.  But  the  explication  of  a  few 
of  them  will  be  fufficicnt  to  make  the  reader  fen- 
fible,  that  the  others,  which  we  do  not  at  prelent 
underhand,  were  invented  in  the  fame  tafte. 

The  hawk  and  the  whoop  were  the  names  and 
the  fymbolical  figures  given  the  two  winds,  the 
return  whereof  the  Egyptians  were  moft  concerned 
to  obferve.  The  hawk  fignified  the  Etefian  nor¬ 
therly  wind,  which  drives  the  vapours  towards  the 
fouth,  and  which  covering  Ethiopia  with  thick 
clouds,  there  refolves  them  into  rains,  and  makes 
the  Nile  fwell  all  along  its  courfe.  The  whoop,  on 
the  contrary,  fignified  the  foutherly  wind  which 
promoted  the  draining  of  the  waters,  and  the  return 
of  which  proclaimed  the  meafuring  of  the  lands  and 
the  time  of  fowing.  But  I  fhall  not  be  believed 
on  my  own  word.  I  muft  here  produce  fome  ana¬ 
logy  and  fome  peculiar  refemblance,  between  a 
hawk  and  a  northerly,  a  whoop  and  a  foutherly 
wind. 

Naturalifls  obferve,  that  the  hawk  delights  in 
oruheEte- north  j  but  that  at  the  return  of  mild  weather, 
lion  wind.  and 
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atid  when  fhe  calls  her  feathers,  Ihe  makes  fouth- ^  Sym- 
ward  with  her  wings  fpread,  and  looks  towards  L 1  c  A  L 
the  place  whence  a  warm  air  comes, which  may  aflift  ING 

the  falling  of  her  own  feathers,  and  reflore  her  the  — - . 

beauties  of  youth.  In  times  of  the  remotefl  anti¬ 
quity,  and  even  before  Mofes,  the  ±4rabians,  who 
were  the  neighbours  and  allies  of  the  Egyptians, 
had  an  idea  of  the  hawk  in  all  refpects  like  that 
which  naturalifls  give  us  of  the  fame.  In  the  con- 
verfation  which  God  had  with  Job,  and  in  which 
he  fhews,  that  it  is  not  man  but  the  Creator,  who, 
by  a  fpecial  providence,  has  varied  all  the  parts  of 
nature,  and  to  good  purpofe  has  regulated  the 
inclinations  of  animals:  Does  the  hawk,  fays  he  to 
him,  by  thy  wifdom  Jhake  her  old  feathers\  to  get 
rid  of  them ,  and  ftretch  her  wings  towards  the 
fouth  (a)?  This  bird  then,  on  account  of  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  flight  at  the  return  of  the  heats,  was  the 
mofl  natural  emblem  of  the  annual  wind,  which 
blows  from  north  to  fouth  about  the  fummer  folflice, 
and  which  on  account  of  the  effedls  of  this  direction 
was  of  fo  great  importance  to  the  Egyptians. 

The  whoop  on  the  contrary  makes  her  way  from  Tie 
fouth  to  north.  She  lives  upon  the  fmall  worms,  u,ho°p,°r 
an  infinite  number*  of  which  are  hatched  in  the^fn^°utl 
mud  of  the  Nile.  A  multitude  of  all  kinds  of*  See Dioa. 
gnats,  blue  flies,  and  other  infecls,  which  prin-&V. 
cipally  feek  out  for  Handing  waters,  and  of  courfe^*  1  ’ 
for  thofe  of  the  fp reading  Nile,  where  to  lay  their 
eggs,  which  thrive  no  where  better  than  in  the 
mud  heated  by  the  fun  after  the  return  of  the  river 
into  its  banks.  The  whoop  then  comes  with  eagernefs 
to  all  the  places  newly  left  by  the  water.  It  with 
much  fkill  pitches  upon  the  critical  times  and  places, 

(a)  Numquid  per  fapientiam  pandens  alas  fua ;  ad.  aujlrim  ? 
tuam  plume  fit  ac  ci  pi  ter,  ex-  Job  39;  26. 
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*The  Poê-  where  the  new-born  infeCts  eafily  fupply  her  with' 
JJCAL  food,  before  the  winged  animal,  lurking  under  the 
£AVEN,fkin  of  the  worm,  and  afterwards  under  the  co¬ 
vering  of  its  chryfalis,  quits  that  cafe  to  take 
its  flight,  and  convey  its  fpecies  into  other  places.- 
The  whoop,  invited  by  this  bait,  takes  her  flight 
frôm  Ethiopia  into  higher  Egypt,  and  from  thence 
towards  Memphis,  where  the  Nile  divides.  She 
always  follows  the  courfe  of  the  Nile  as  it  retires 
within  its  banks,  quite  down  to  the  fea.  From  this 
method  of  hers,  fhe  was  perfectly  fit  to  characte¬ 
rize  the  direction  of  the  fouth  wind,  which  an¬ 
nounced  the  draining  of  the  water  fo  much  defïted. 

So  foon  as  the  Egyptians  faw  the  whoop  corné 
again,  not  the  natural  whoop,  Which  Was  a-  thing 
of  no  importance,  but  the  figurative  bird,  the 
fouthern  wind,  which  imitates  the  motion  of  the 
Whoop  -,  they  g6t  ready  their  corn  -,  they  fu tveyed 
the  lands,  diftinguifhed  the  bounds  of  eftaiteâ  which 
the  mud  had  confufed,  and  immediately  began 
fowrng,  that  they  might  not  be  prevented  by  the 
winds  of  April  and  May,  which  would  deftroy  their 
too  backward  harveft. 

Other  fuberdinate  fymbols  annexed,  and  placed 
like  fo  many  attributes  over  the  head  or  within  the 
claws  of  thefe  birds,  might  exprefs  the  varieties 
of  the  fame  winds,  and  give  the  people  to  under- 
ftand  what  was  or  was  not  to  be  done,  wheb  the 
winds  fhould  be  ftormy,  dry,  cold,  feorching  Or 
over-moifl. 

The  dog-  The  fécond  circumftance,  and  that  of  the  whole 
liar,  or  thé  y ear  on  which  the  Egyptian  nation  was  obliged  to 

theTtar0*  ^eeP  the  tnof£  watchful  eye,  was  the  riflng  of  tire 
Seirias.r  Nile-flar.  It  no  fooner  difengaged  itfelf  from  the 
rays  of  the  fun,  or  appeared  before  dawn,  but  they 
were  fure  that  the  fan  was  advanced  into  the  fign 
Leo,  and  that  the  inundation  would  foon  follow. 

The 
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The  warning  given  by  that  ftar  being  their  mo  ft#*?  Sym- 
important  concern,  they  from  its  rifmg  anciently  *°LICAL 
dated  the  beginning  of  their  year  (d),  and  the  Whole ^IT‘ 
feries  of  their  feafls.  Wherefore,  inftead  of  repre-  ' 
fenting  it  under  the  form  of  a  flar,  which  might 
not  diltinguifh  it  from  another,  they  delineated  it 
under  the  figure  relative  to  its  fun&ion  and  name. 

1  hey  called  it  the  j Barker,  the  Monitor ,  the  Star-  Ann  bis, 
rfogy  the  Door-keeper ,  the  Star  which  opens  or  which H^no1 
Jhuts,  clofing  one  year  as  it  were,  and  opening beach°la- 
another.  When  they  had  a  mind  to  exprefs  the£rans>  mo- 
renewal  of  the  year  beginning  at  the  rifmg  ôf  thënitor\ 
dog-ftar  -,  they  reprefented  it  under  the  form  of  2LAT?0Kvav- 
door-keeper,  eafy  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  attribute 
of  a  key  :  or  elfe  they  gave  it  two  heads  back  to 
back -,  the  one  of  an  old  man,  which  marked  the 
expiring  year,  and  the  other  of  a  young  one, 
which  denoted  the  new.  When  the  people  were 
to  be  warned  of  the  time  of  their  retreat  at 
the  approach  of  the  inundation  ;  inftead  of  the 
two  heads  of  a  human  figure,  then  they  put  on  its 
fhoulders  the  head  of  a  dog.  The  attributes  or 
fubordinate  fymbols  added  thereto,  were  the  expli- 
.  cation  of  the  warnings  it  gave  the  whole  family. 

It  was  in  order  to  give  the  Egyptians  to  underftand, 
they  were  to  take  with  them  a  flore  of  provifions  -, 
then  to  repair  with  all  fpeed  to  their  railed  terra  lies, 
and  there  to  remain  quiet  by  the  water-fide,  obferv- 
ing  the  courfe  of  the  air  -,  that  Anubis  had  on  his 
arm  a  kettle  or  porridge-pot,  wings  on  his  feet,  in 
his  right  hand  or  under  his  arm  a  large  feather,  and 
behind  him  a  tortoife  or  a  duck,  both  amphibious 

(  «)  Ægyptiis  prindpium  an -  autem  eft  ipfius  JoiVidis  ortui , 
non  Aquarius ,  ul  afud  R.o-  qua  generatio'nis  niuftdi  ducii 
nm nos y  fed  Cancer.  l\am  prope  ir.itiufn.  Porphyr.de  Nym- 
Cancrum  eft  fothis  qua  ns  Gr&ci  phar.  antro. 

Canis  ft  dus  dicunt  :  Neotnenia 

D  2  animals. 
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The  Poe-  animals,  which  live  on  the  earth  and  by  the  wate^' 
TICAL  fide.  ,  . 

He AVhN*  Ail  thefe  very  plain  and  intelligible  informati¬ 
ons,  wrere  preceded  by  another  no  lefs  neceflary, 
viz.  to  point  out  to  the  people  the  height  to  be 
given  their  terrafies,  that  they  might  be  fure  of 
being  raifed  above  the  higheft  inundation,  with¬ 
out  being  at  a  need  lefs  expence  in  raifing  them  too 
high.  They  for  that  purpofe  fet  up  in  every  town 
a  wall  or  a  terminus  of  the  requifite  height  :  and 
that  the  people  might  exadtly  know  the  line  of 
level  which  was  to  ferve  them  as  a  rule,  it  was 
fhewed  them  by  placing  exactly  on  that  line  the 
figure  of  the  fphinx,  which  ever  appeared  fo  enig¬ 
matical  and  fo  myfterious  to  the  Egyptians  them- 

*  Plutarch,  felves  in  after-time  s  *,  but  the  meaning  of  which 
de  lfid.  b5  now  0ffcrs  0f  Gwn  accord  after  what  has  been 

faid.  This  figure  was  compofed  of  the  head  of 
a  young  woman  and  the  body  of  a  couching 
lion  :  which  fignified  that  they  muft  expedt  to  re¬ 
main  unadtive  on  upper- grounds  all  the  time  of  the 
inundation,  and  that  it  fhould  continue  in  its  full 
ftrength  for  two  months  at  leaf!:,  that  is,  during 
the  whole  time  which  the  fun  fhould  be  in  pafling 
through  the  figns  of  the  lion  and  the  virgin. 
Which  truth  is  attefled  by  the  accounts  of  our 
modern  travellers,  who  inform  us,  that  the  Nile 
gets  within  its  banks  again  towards  the  end  of 
September  or  a  little  after  :  in  which  they  agree 
with  Pliny,  who  places  the  re-entrance  of  the  Nile 
under  the  fign  Libra.  In  totum  ant  cm  I'evocatur 

*  Plin.  vitra  ripas  in  Libra  *,  The  figure  of  the  fphinx 
fuPr'  marked  out  by  the  exadtnefs  of  its  elevation,  more¬ 
over,  the  point  of  the  exceeding  or  fuper-abun- 
dance  ;  lb,  that  if  the  water  rifing  above  that  point 
fhould  happen  to  cover  the  whole  or  the  greatefl: 
part  of  the  figure,  the  Egyptians  were  warned  not 

to 
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to  give  themlelves  the  trouble  of  fowing;  becaufe  ^je  Sym- 
the  draining  of  the  waters  would  infallibly  be  too^L,CAL 
flow,  to  let  them  fow  their  corn  fo  as  to  reap  inIN^IT 

April.  But  what  •  puts  this  explication  beyond - 1 - 

ail  doubt,  is,  that  the  very  name  of  the  fphinx 
fignifies  nothing  more  than  the  faper-abundance( a). 

Every  body  will  be  fenfible,  that  the  fphinx  was 
a  character  and  a  fign,  not  a  monfter  or  any  living 
creature.  No  one  thinks  of  inquiring  what  the 
extradition  or  who  the  mother  of  the  fphinx  was. 

It  would  likewife  be  only  lofs  of  time  to  feek  in 
antiquity,  what  the  parents  and  country  of  Anubis 
were  :  it  would  be  taking  as  needlefs  a  trouble,  as 
if  one  fhould  with  care  inquire  into  the  country 
and  genealogy  of  the  letter  A,  or  the  letter  B. 

It  may  be  obferved  by  the  by,  that  this  is  the 
origine  of  the  cuflom  fbill  pradtifed  by  our  archi- 
tedls,  who  are  admirers  or  imitators  of  antiquity, 
of  decorating  the  fupporters  of  fome  of  their  build¬ 
ings,  by  laying  the  fphinx  upon  them. 

The  third  circumftance,  of  the  utmofl  importance 
to  the  Egyptian  nation,  was,  the  exact  knowledge  of 
the  date  of  the  river.  We  may  judge  of  it  by 
the  care  which  they  now  actually  take  at  Grand 
Cairo,  to  meafure  the  degrees  of  the  elevation  of 
the  water  upon  a  column  for  that  purpofe  appointed, 
and  every  day  to  have  the  new  progrefs  of  it  pub- 
1  ifhed  by  common  criers,  who  proclaim  the  fame 
in  all  quarters  of  the  town.  Pliny  informs  us  by 
what  I  have  already  quoted  of  him,  how  careful 
they  were  in  his  time,  to  know  the  foregoing  figns, 
the  progrefs,  and  the  conclufion  of  the  inundation. 

That  obligation  having  been  from  all  antiquity  the 

(a)  ySUl  Sphangredundantiay  ierb.  3:  10.  Vino  torcularia 
yob  22:  11.  cs5  4.  Reg.  9.  i  7.  re  dur.  dab  ant. 
k?  P  arapb.  C  bald  aie.  in  Pro- 
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The  Von-  fame,  it  is  very  natural  to  think,  that  the  figns 

vvere  to  inform  the  Egyptians  of  the  juft 
LAV  N' depth  of  the  water,  were  not  neglected  in  the  fym- 
bolical  writing.  We  find  two  of  them,  which 
have,  methinks,  a  palpable  analogy  to  the  mea- 
fure  of  the  Nile,  viz.  the  crofs  and  the  canopus. 
Thecrofs,  They  firlt  exprelfed  the  feveral  mcreafes  of  their 
°r  f  ^-^welling  river,  by  a  column  marked  with  one,  two 
thc^ile0  or  ^iree  hnes  in  form  of  a  crofs.  More  commonly, 
inftead  of  a  column  which  might  be  of  ufe  in  a 
well  into  which  the  water  came  only  at  bottom, 
they  in  their  writing  made  ufe  of  a  long  pole  ter¬ 
minated  like  a  T,  or  crofted  either  with  one  or 
two  tranfverfe  pieces,  in  the  form  of  a  crofs.  To 
abridge  thefe  marks,  they  were  often  contented 
with  one  ftnsde  T,  or  one  fmail  crofs  -f*.  Which 
figure  put  upon  a  veftel  or  elfewhere,  might  ftg- 
nify  the  common  increafe  of  the  water.  Two 
croftes  might  mark  out  a  more  confiderable  inun¬ 
dation  -,  and  the  crofs  chained  up,  or  confined  with 
one  link  of  a  chain,  probably  fignified  the  inun¬ 
dation  fubjedted  to  certain  rules,  or  the  fafety  of 
Egypt  procured  by  the  regularity  of  obfervutions 
and  precautions. 

The  Ca-  It  was  not  enough  that  the  priefts  or  puhlick 
nopus.  miniilers  fhould  take  care  to  cbferve  the  egadt 
mealure  of  the  progrefs  of  the  water.  The  people 
were  befides  to  be  made  acquainted  with  it. 
And  it  feems  it  was  this  they  provided  for,  by 
publickly  expofing  three  or  four  veftels  or  mea- 
fures,  which  being  pitchers  of  unequal  capacities, 
but  well  known  to  the  people,  without  any  pro¬ 
clamation  or  meftengers,  ferved  to  fhew  them  the 
three  or  four  kinds  of  altitude,  which  made  up  the 
difference  of  the  inereafes  of  the  Nile.  Two  things 
perfuade  me  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  thefe 
veftels  or  big- bellied  meafures,  fo  commonly  found 


J  La  Sphcnec  ■  2  .Autre  Jphincc  réunie  J  ant  leo  eymtolej 
du,  n  entêtée  ion  •  dit  Lion, et  de  la  Vterpe.  3,q,  S ,  Lee  marque) 
deo  crueo  daJVil  ■  d,Lc  Canapé  .  La  Fipure  q  annonce  la 
diminution  de  l'eau,  et  le  mecurape  do  terreo  par  une  Ifippe, 
une  E  pierre,  et  un  Clair  or  ■ 
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in  the  Egyptian  monuments.  One  is  the  name^Srm 
given  them;  the  other  the  attributes  annexed.  Writ-A^ 

The  name  canob  or  canopus  given  that  veffel,  ING> 
is  grounded  on  the  ufe  made  of  it.  They  painted——— 
the  devastation  made  by  the  overflowing  water  un¬ 
der  the  figure  of  a  dragon,  of  a  crocodile,  an 
hyppopotamus  or  a  water  monfler  which  they 
called  Ob,  and  which  they  fince  called  Python .  We 
always  fee  the  word  Ob,  or  the  enemy,  which  the 
facred  writers  call  Ob  when  they  have  a  mind  to 
exp  refs  the  fuperftitious  and  extravagant  fancies  of 
the  heathens  (a)  ;  I  fay,  we  always  fee  it  rendered  # 
in  the  ancient  tranflations  by  the  term  Python  *.  * 

When  they  had  meafured  the  exadt  height  of  the  sL/and 
Enemy ,  that  is,  the  degree  of  the  depth  of  th ztbe  Pytha- 
water  ;  .they  informed  the  people  what  it  was,  by 
exp.ofi.ng  a  vefiel  which  probably  contained  as  many 
pints  as  the  depth  of  the  water  had  fathoms  or 
cubits  :  wherefore  they  gave  that  vefiel  the  name 
Canob ,  which  fignifies  the  fathom  of  the  dragon  {b)9 
the  meafure  of  the  overflowing. 

The  feveral  attributes  which  they  annexed  to 
this  veffel  are  no  lefs  fignificant  than  its  name,  and 


( a )  Ob.  Levit.  zo  :  27. 
Ob,  fignifies  properly  fwelling, 
a  rifing.  They  gave  the  over¬ 
flowed  Nile  that  name,  becaufe 
it  laid  all  watte  by  its  fwel¬ 
ling,  &c. 

[b)  From  a  perch, 

a  fathom,  a  rod  or  cane  to 
meafure,  as  it  ic  feen  in  Eze¬ 
kiel  c.  4:  5.  mon  H3p  Kene 
Han middab ,a  cane  to  meafure; 
and  from  US*  Ob,  the  dragon. 
Python,  the  enemy.  It  was 
at  Memphis,  that  they  for¬ 
merly  took  tfiefe  meafures,  as 

D 


now  they  do  at  Cairo,  in  order 
to  inform  the  relt  of  Egypt. 
The  village  near  the  ruins  of 
that  large  town  is  ftill  called 
Manoph,  and  the  neighbour* 
in  g  plain  Menophi,  which  is 
vifibly  the  true  name  of  Menu- 
phis,  and  fignifies  nothing  but 
tbs  meafure  of  the  dragon ,  or 
the  meafure  of  the  overflowing. 
From  n  yo  Mana  to  meafure, 
to  call  up  ;  and  from  lli-M  Oh 
or  Of,  the  dragon,  or  the  river 
fvvelled. 
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The? oE-  have  an  evident  relation  to  the  ftate  of  the  river. 

He\  L  The7  °^cen  that  va^e  at  t0P  by  a  man’s 

_ _ ‘head,  which  we  fhall  afterwards  obferve  to  be  the 

fymbol  of  induftry  or  of  husbandry.  They  fome- 
times  made  the  feet  of  the  figure  come  out  at  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  vefiel.  The  arms  and  the  whole  body 
of  the  man  or  the  fymbol  of  country- works,  were 
in  a  manner  ingaged  and  fixed,  in  order  to  give 
the  people  to  undérftand,  that  the  ploughman  had 
nothing  to  do  fo  long  as  the  waters  continued  upon 
the  plain.  They  fometimes  made  the  hands  of  the 
figure  to  iflTue  out  of  the  vafe,  in  one  of  which  they 
put  a  hawk’s  feather,  to  mark  out  the  ftudy  and 
obfervation  of  the  winds,  which  was  to  be  the  chief 
bufinefs  of  the  husbandman  :  becaufe  he,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  wind,  either  haftened,  deferred 
or  totally  omitted  lowing.  The  canopi  are  very 
commonly  terminated  by  one  or  two  croftes,  the 
meaning  of  which  we  have  juft  now  explained.  The 
top  of  the  vafe  is  alfo  oftentimes  iurmounted  with 
feveral  birds-heads,  to  fignify  and  charavfterife  the 
feveral  winds  which  they  knew,  and  which  either 
aftifted  or  retarded  the  increafe  or  the  lowering  of 
the  waters.  Sometimes  they  put  upon  the  cano- 
pus  the  head  of  a  dog,  to  fignify  the  ftate  of  the 
river  at  the  time  of  the  rifing  of  the  dcg-ftar.  At 
another  time  they  put  thereon  the  head  of  a  maid, 
to  mark  out  the  ftate  of  ths  Nile  under  the  fign 
of  the  virgin,  and  at  the  approach  of  the  drain¬ 
ing  or  retiring  of  the  water. 

All  thefe  conjectures  united  feem  to  amount  tq 
a  demonftration.  They  are  the  more  acceptable, 
becaufe  connected  one  with  another,  and  relative 
to  the  great  concern  of  the  colony.  Let  us  then 
proceed  in  this  efiay  of  explications,  fince  it  begins 
to  throw  a  glimpfe  of  light  upon  a  lubjedt  hithertp 
very  obfcure,  and  the  underftanding  of  which 

would 
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would  unravel  many  of  the  monuments  pf  anti-^SyM- 
fjuity.  Writ-  ' 

JNG. 

IX. 

The  fequel  of  the  Egyptian  Symbols. 

*  # 

WHOEVER  the  inventor  of  the  firft  fym-r 
bols  peculiar  to  Egypt  may  have  been  (a  point 
which  we  are  no  way  concerned  nor  perhaps  any¬ 
way  capable  of  clearing)  it  is  enough  to  know, 
that  they  were  every  where  received  with  applaufe. 

The  conveniency  of  that  language,  which  rendered 
itfelf  intelligible  to  the  eyes,  and  in  fome  fenfe 
made  animals  and  even  ftones  themfelves  to  Ipeak, 
by  degrees  rendered  the  ufe  of  it  more  common. 

They  extended  it  to  every  thing. 

The  fymbolical  writing  foon  ferved  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  manners,  as  well  as  the  regulations 
of  husbandry.  It  was  made  ule  of  to  perpetuate 
among  the  people  the  knowledge  of  the  molt  im¬ 
portant  truths,  and  to  inculcate  their  principal 
duties.  The  places  where  the  Egyptians  ufed  to 
meet  at  the  new  moon,  were  foon  filled  with 
fignificant  figures,  fit  to  recall  to  their  minds  an 
intelligence  infinitely  powerful,  which  prefides  over 
every  thing,  which  gives  to  man  and  animals  their 
life,  to  plants  their  fruitfulnefs,  and  every  day 
overfp reads  the  earth  with  new  bounties }  to  an 
intelligence  fuperior  to  the  fun,  the  earth,  and  the 
induftry  of  man  •,  which  gives  to  the  fun  its  heat 
and  fplendor,  to  the  earth  its  fertility,  and  to  the 
induftry  of  man  fuccefs  and  the  reward  of  her  toils. 

"  The  character  of  the  Egyptian  writing  defignedThe  Sun/ 
to  fignify  God,  was,  not  indeed  a  flame  or  blaze, 
as  was  the  general  ufage  of  the  Eaft,  but  a  circle,  or 

rather  a  fun  :  an  extremely  plain  fymbgjb  and  the 

fitted; 
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Tfa  Po  e -  fitteft  to  represent  to  them  the  power  and  the  uni* 
tical  vej-foi  a6lion  and  influence  of  the  fupreme  being 
Heaven- which  gives  life  to  all.  - 

The  fer-  They  added  to  the  circle,  or  the  folar  globe  fe- 
pent,  the  veral  marks  or  attributes  which  ferved  to  cha- 
iymbol  of  ra(qerife  fo  many  different  perfections.  For  inftance, 
in  order  to  mark  out  that  the  fupreme  being  is  the 
author  and  preferver  of  life,  they  annexed  to  the 
circle  one  or  two  ferpents  or  eels.  This  animal 
was  always  among  the  Egyptians  as  in  other 
countries,  the  fymbol  of  life  and  health  ;  not  be- 
çaufe  the  ferpent  makes  itfelf  look  young  again 
by  every  year  cafting  its  old  {kin;  but  becaufe 
among  moft  of  the  eaftern  nations,  as  the  Pheni- 
cians,  Hebrews,  Arabians,  and  others,  with  the 
language  of  whom  that  of  Egypt  had  an  affinity, 
the  word  heve  or  hava  equally  fignifles  the  life, 
and  a  ferpent.  The  name  of  hi?n  who  is ,  the 
great  name  of  God  Jgv  or  Jebova  thence  draws 
its  etymology.  Heve  or  the  name  of  the  corm 
mon  mother  of  mankind  comes  likewife  from  the 
fame  word.  Life  could  not  be  painted  ;  but  it 
might  be  marked  out  by  the  figure  of  the  animal 
which  bears  its  name  (a). 

The  ba-  To  exprefs  or  point  out  the  wonderful  fecundity 
wane-tree,  0f  Providence,  which  every  year  fupplies  with  plem 

fecundity  nour^iment  both  men  and  the  animals  that 

(a)  It  is  from  the  word  a  double  meaning  of  the  word 
fjava,  which  Signifies  to  live,  hevi  or  heva,that  the  metanir 
that  thp  patins  made  their  orphofis  of  Cadmus  and  Her- 
(çvun},  the  life,  and  the  ave,  mione  into  ferpents  is  ground- 
whipjh  is  a  wife  of  good  health,  ed.  Ovid .  Metam.  They  were 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  of  the  country  of  the  fleyeans. 
Ç ohortat,  fid  G?nt.  p.  î  i .  edit.  Macrobfes  has  informed  us  that 
Oxon .  obferve?,  that  the  word  the  ferpent  was  the  emblem  of 
hpva,  which  is  known  to  fig-  health,  Salutis  draco ,  fpeaking 
nify  the  life,  likewife  fignifles  of  Efculapius.  ïiaiurnal.  1.  i . 
a  ferpent.  And  it  k  barely  on  c,  ?o. 


ferve 
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ferve  them,  they  added  to  the  fymbolical  circle,^  Sym- 
that  is,  to  the  characteriftical  mark  of  God,  the^>^1GAL 
figures  of  the  mod  fruitful  plants,  and  moft  com- JNG|T" 
monly  two  or  three  large  leaves  of  the  banane  ,  j.  .,.,.,  , 
tree(tf),  nothing  coming  up  to  the  fruitfulnefs  of  that 
plant  which  is  a  fort  of  prodigy.  It  eafily  grows 
in  the  country.  The  dalk  of  it  rifes  very  high* 
and  in  a  year  becomes  fix  inches  or  more  in  dia¬ 
meter  in  warm  countries.  From  the  middle  of  its 
broad  and  long  leaves  rifes  a  branch  divided  into 
feveral  knobs,  out  of  each  of  which  iflfue  ten  or 
twelve  of  the  fruit,  as  long  as  a  middle-fized  cu- 
cumer,  and  which  contain  a  rich,  fmooth,  nou- 
rifhing,  cool  and  fweet-tafted  pulp.  Of  all  thefe 
grapes  collected  on  a  fingle  branch  is  formed  a 
duller  or  mafs  of  1 50  or  200  of  the  fruit *.  After*  Lmer?s 
harved,  they  cut  the  enormous  leaves  (b)  and  the^m*  °f 
ftalks  which  dry  up,  and  they  feed  the  elephants*^*' 
with  them.  This  plant,  which  without  any  cod 
nourifhes  for  feveral  months  together  thoufands  of 
inhabitants,  and  which  always  was  the  refource  of 
the  people  of  Egypt,  Ethiopia  and  India,  deferved 
indeed  to  be  preferably  pitched  upon,  for  a  fym- 
bol  of  him  who  gives  both  life  and  the  fupports 
pf  it. 

But  that  life  and  the  abundance  of  the  different 
foods  which  maintain  it,  all  depend  upon  the  dif- 
pofitions  of  the  air.  It  was  neceffary  to  intimate 
to  the  Egyptians,  that  it  is  God  alone  who  governs 

{a)  That  plant  was  anciently  in  the  royal  garden,  where  we 
called  Mufa<  novy  Moufe  or  muft  not  be  amazed  at  feeing 
lAom.  See  Profp.  Alpin,  de  it  unfruitful  and  of  a  leffer  fize, 
planiis  Ægypt.  with  the  anno-  the  air  of  the  climate  not  agree* 
rations  of  vVeltlingius  his  com-  ing  with  it. 
mentator.  See  alio  Adam’s  fig-  ( b )  Two  ells  long  and  two 

tree,  letter  9th  of  Mr.  de  Ma-  feet  broad.  Mr.  de  Mpillet-* 
illet.  That  plant  may  be  feen 

the 
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*Xhe  Po E.-  the  air  as  its  abfolute  matter  ;  that  it  is  from  him 

Heaven  wg  are  t0  exPec^  ^a^utary  influences,  and  that  he 
.  difpofes  at  his  pleafure  of  general  nature  and  the 
feafons.  In  order  to  paint  the  air,  the  viciflitudes 
and  agitation  of  which  every  body  feels  though  it 
be  invifible,  they  in  their  writing  made  ufe  of  the 
fcarabeus  or  the  wings  of  a  fluttering  infect,  the 
motions  of  which  vary  every  inftant.  The  wings 
Thefcara-of  the  fcarabeus  or  of  the  butterfly  fpread  round 
bens,  or  tke  fymbo]ical  circle,  were  an  attribute  lit  to  inti- 

£llC  &1I**  ^  / 

mate,  that  he  who  rules  the  motions  and  changes 
of  the  air,  is  likewife  the  difpenfer  of  the  producti¬ 
ons  of  the  earth,  and  the  matter  of  the  feafons.  This 
truth  was  particularly  neceflary  to  a  nation  of  huf- 
bandmen.  Wherefore  the  globe  accompanied  with 
the  wings  of  the  fcarabeus  or  butterfly  is  found  at 

*  See  JPs's the  toP  mo^  ^ie  P^ures  relating  to  relj- 

sion* 

lijhed.  by  ; 

j*ign&rtus,  X. 


The  fymbols  of  the  year.  The  folar  year. 

Ofirisf 

ALL  mankind  (landing  in  the  greateft  need  of 
regulating  the  order  of  their  days,  and  of  agreeing 
about  the  times  when  they  were  to  meet  together, 
to  reft  or  to  work  in  common  -,  the  fymbolical  writ¬ 
ing  was  with  regard  to  that  point  of  moil  particular 
ufe,  by  the  conveniency  of  fome  marks,  which  be¬ 
ing  publickly  expos’d,  proclaimed  the  feftivals  and 
the  works  in  a  plain  and  uniform  manner. 

The  courfe  ot  the  year  relates  to  three  principal 
objects,  i.  To  the  courfe  of  the  fun:  2.  To  the 
order  of  the  feafts  of  each  feafon  :  3.  To  the  works 
in  common  to  be  done.  Let  us  begin  with  the 
fymbols  of  the  fun. 

Th# 


I- O  stru)  oit  le  Solccl  sono  le  Capricorne  .  z ,  O  s  cru  on 
*4à/s  •  sono  le  Belter  ■  5,  Le  S oleil  Couchan£<fs,A'eptu/ie  ou  la. 
Jmviyation.  6>et6,  Coe/ure  /kite  comme  un  tronc  chary c  du 
lotinet  ctdu  Sceptre  du  doletl  -la  Fiyure  l^  a  y  il  donner 
Lieu  a.  la.  /bd le  doltlao  • 
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That  ftar,  which,  as  it  was  the  grandeft  obje&  W*  Sr**- 
in  nature,  had  fo  juftly  been  chofen  for  the  emblem  A u 
of  the  Almighty,  had  alfo  its  peculiar  character  or  ING 

mark  in  the  fymbolical  writing  *,  and  that  figure - « 

related  to  the  name  given  thereto.  It  was  called 
Ofiris.  This  word,  according  to  the  moll  judi-The  2°' 
cious  and  moil  learned  among  the  ancients  (a),  ^h^fim. 
fignified  the  infpedtor,  the  coachman  or  the  leader, 
the  king,  the  guide,  the  moderator  of  the  ftars,  the 
foul  of  the  world,  the  governor  of  nature.  From 
the  energy  of  the  terms  of  which  it  was  compofed, 
it  fignified  in  general  the  government  of  the  earth  (F)  : 
which  amounts  to  the  fame  fenfe  :  and  it  is  becaufe 
they  gave  that  name  and  function  to  the  fun,  that 
it  was  exprefled  in  their  writing  fometimes  by  the 
figure  of  a  man  bearing  a  fcepter,  fometimes  by 
that  of  a  coachman  carrying  a  whip,  or  plainly  by 
an  eye. 

They  were  often  contented  with  fetting  down 
the  marks  of  his  dignity,  fuch  as  a  fcepter  fur- 
mounted  by  an  eye*,  or  a  fcepter  with  a  ferpen V Plutarch* 
twined  round  it,  the  fymbol  of  life  which  the  fun^*. 
maintains,  or  barely  the  whip  and  the  fcepter  uni¬ 
ted  ;  fometimes  the  royal  cap  of  Ofiris  on  a  throne 
with  or  without  a  fcepter.  Very  commonly  we  find 
the  figure  of  a  coachman  having  a  flower  of  the 
lote  tree  over  his  head,  or  even  fitting  on  that 
flower,  which  is  fometimes  clofed  and  fometimes 

(a)  Plutarch,  de  Ifid.  &  which  is  one  of  the  Cabki  or 
Ofirid.  &  Macrob.  in  fomn.  great  gods  of  Samothracia  ori- 
Scip.  lib.  i.  c.  20.  Dux  &  ginally  coming  from  Egypt  ; 
princeps,  moderator  luminum  re-  in  the  Oxiares  of  the  Greek 
li quorum y  mens  mundi ,  &  tern-  hi  Rory  ;  and  in  the  Affuerus  of 
peratio.  the  Perfians.  This  name  is  of 

(/;}  That  word  comes  from  a  ftrufture  like  that  of  the  word 
nnsi  Ochofierets,  or  Ocfi  Ochofius,  which  fignifies  the 
eresy  dominium  terne.  We  find  government  ot  God. 
it  again  in  that  of  Axiercs, 


fpread. 


I 
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iht  Poê-  fpfead.  The  lote  tree  is  a  kind  of  nymphéa  which 

Heaven  gr°WS  in  Plenty  011  the  banks  the  Nile,  and 
^  ....  which*  befides  the  helps  it  was  of  to  the  Egyp¬ 

tians  who  made  bread  of  its  fruit  (d),  ftill  yields  à 
fine  flower,  which  opens  in  the  morning  and  fhuts 
at  night. 

Thefe  varieties  in  the  fymbols,  undoubtedly  fig- 
nified  feverdl  particulars  of  the  day  or  of  the  year. 
They  perhaps  meant  the  riling  fun,  thé  fun-fet, 
the  Aurora,  the  Orepufcule,  cloudy  weather,  the 
fultry  Or  moderate  heats.  It  is  felf-evident  that 
nothing  was  eafier  than  to  vary  the  meaning  of  thé 
fame  fymbol ,  by  the  addition  or  fdppreflion  of  à 
(ingle  part.  But  as  this  Writing  was  afterwards 
grofsly  mifufëd,  and  the  fenfe  bf  it  totally  per¬ 
verted,  (a  truth  the  proof  of  Which  lhàll  foon  be  dis¬ 
played)  it  would  perhaps  be  but  a  lofs  both  of  labour 
and  time,  or  even  a  rafh  undertaking,  to  pretend 
to  explain  every  minute  particular  of  thefe  fymbols 
in  the  Egyptian  monuments  ftill  fubfiftirig  ;  for 
inftance  in  Ills’s  table  .*  becaufe  fymbols  are  united 
there  according  to  the  fyftems  of  later  times,  not 
according  to  their  primitive  purport  or  meaning* 
Which  was  loft  -,  for  this  governor  merely  figu¬ 
rative  has  then  been  taken  tor  a  man  who  lived 
on  the  earth*  and  miftaken  for  à  god  in  the  writ- 
•  Ings  ftill  extant  on  monuments. 

I  am  very  apt  to  think,  that  thé  governor  Of 
the  Ofiris  with  his  whip,  more  particularly  related 
to  the  daily  revolution,  the  motion  whereof  is  more 
fenftble,  and  that  it  ftgnified  when  with  its  fcepter, 
the  duration  of  a  folar  year  *  it  being  this  annual 

(a)  Heiodotus,  in  fus  Eti-  whofe  flower  is  of  a  carnatiofl 
terpe,  num.  54.  befides  this  colour,  and  the  fruit  quite  dif- 
hrfl  kind  of  Lotus  whofe  flower  ferent  from  that  of  the  firfh 
is  white,  mentions  a  fécond 

revolution 
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revolution  of  thé  fun,  that  governs  every  thing  in  7he  S?M- 


nature.  Wki* 

Théÿ  made  life  of  the  figure  ôf  an  Ofiris  or  aINGrT" 

fan,  (for  it  is  {fill  the  famé  thing)  to  fignify  cef-_ - 

tain  regular  returns  which  were  only  annual.  But  Naviga¬ 
tion  they  changed  the  attribute  of  the  figure.  Fortl0n* 
inflance,  the  Phoenicians  arid  others  every  year 
landed  at  the  ifland  of  Pharos,  thence  to  fetch 


flax,  ox-hides,  the  oils  of  Sais,'  vegetables,  corn, 
and  pfovifioris  of  all  kinds.  The  annual  return 
of  the  fleet  was  re^refented  by  an  Ofiris  carried  oh 
a  winged  horfe,  the  fymbol  of  {hips  and  their  fails, 
br  by  an  Ofiris,  in  the  hand  of  which  they  put, 
not  indeed  a  fcepter,  buta  mariner’s  inftru ment, The  tri- 
a  harpoon  which  they  trie  at  fea  to  fpéar  the  large dent* 
fifhes  they  fneet  with.  And  as  corn  was  above 
all  the  commodity  which  occafioned  thefe  annual 
vifits,  when  the  Egyptian  merchants  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  arrival  of  that  fleet,  it  is  cre¬ 
dible,  that  they  did  if  with  a  fign  polled  up, 
whereon  an  Ofiris  was  painted  armed  with  a  har¬ 
poon,  and  that  they  gave  the  figure  the  name  of 
Fofeidori  or  of  Neptune  :  of  Pofeidon,  which  fig- 
riifies  ( a )  the  proviflon  of  the  ?naritime  countries  -,  or 
of  Neptune,  which  lignifies  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  (£), 

Thofe  who  had  commodities  of  quick  return,  came 
down  the  channels-  of  the  Nile  in  boats,  and  got 
to  the  fea-coafl,  near  the  ifland  of  Pharos,  where 


(a)  From  UriD  Pojh,  copuc, 
fubfidnan  and  from  dAY>  'J  e- 

daim,  or<t  maritime,  comes. 
Oima  or  pTWiQ  Pofei- 

dain.  Whence  tfreGreeks  made 
their"  ttqc  iiPdcdv  Pofeidon.  Ca¬ 
pta  orarum  ;  fubfidia  lit  tor  urn. 
It  may  be  cbierved  here,  that 
the  terminations  in  im  and  in, 
which  are  familiar  to  the  ea- 


ftern  nations,  are  not  to  the 
liking  of  the  weltern. 

(b)  From  F 13  nouph ,  agît  are , 
which  forms  HU  3  nephah,  or 
fi23  nepheij  agi  tat  to,  appulfeo , 
and  fron  oni,  navis,  clajjis, 
comes  Neptoni,  clajjis 

appnlfio,  the  arrival  of  the 
fleet. 


that 
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that  fleet  ufed  to  lye  ;  for  which  reafon  going  to  tbs 
fleets  or  going  towards  the  coafty  was  in  the  com¬ 
mon  language  but  one  and  the  fame  thing  :  and 
Plutarch  (a)  informs  us,  that  the  extremities  of 
Egypt,  the  fea-coafts,  were  called  Neptyn  in  the 
Egyptian  language. 

There  was  another  annual  return  no  lefs  folemn, 
and  which  required  a  peculiar  mark  or  fymbol. 
This  was  the  return  of  the  anniverfary  facrifices. 
We  fee  from  Archemorus’s  funerals  in  Statius’s 
Thebais,  from  the  anniverfary  of  A’nchifes  in  the 
third  book  of  the  Eneid*  and  from  the  annual  la¬ 
mentations  of  the  virgins  of  Ilrael  over  Jephta’s 
daughter,  that  it  was  the  univerfd  cuftom  of  anti¬ 
quity,  to  lament  and  pray  over  the  tombs  of  fuch 
as  were  dear  to  their  country,  and  to  renew  thefe 
aflemblies  and  facrifices  as  often  as  the  year  came 
about.  The  Ofiris,  otherwife  the  fymbol  of  the 
annual  revolution,  might  then  by  the  change  of 
its  attribute  denote  an  anniverfary.  Inftead  of  a 
whip  then,  or  of  a  harpoon,  they  put  into  his  hand 
the  hook  or  the  oar  of  a  waterman  (b)  :  or  they 
put  upon  his  head  a  bufhel,  a  meafure  of  corn, 
which  was  diftributed  to  every  poor  perfon  at  fu¬ 
neral  feafts  -,  and  they  perhaps  gave  that  figure  the 
name  of  Pelouta  (c)y  the  deliverance.  The  reafon 
of  this  is  eafily  guefled  at  5  and  we  fliall  obferve, 
when  we  come  to  the  funeral  ceremonies,  that  a 
ferry-boat  was  the  fymbol  of  death  3  that  a  bufhel 

(a)  Niçfav,  q  KttKxfi  tvç  <vbl  4.  p.  352.  See  the  h oak 

yvi  ret  sq^et tu.  De  JJid.  &  of  a  waterman  in  the  hand  of 
OJir.  Pinto.  Lilii  Gregorii  G  i raidi. 

(b)  The  oar  with  two  points  <vol.  1.  p.  75. 

is  three  times  found  in  one  of  (c)  From  lo'pD  palat,  i  her  are, 

the  Tides  of  the  obelilk  which  peloutab  and 

is  at  Rome  at  the  gate  del  po-  pelouto ,  liberation 
polo.  See  V antiquit.  Expliq. 


s 


was 


I,  et  2,  Platon . <ru  Sera/ru) .  Ji/mlo/e  Je  lêmmver ent¬ 
re  .  La  2e-  fy-  eeil  tiree  dune  tnedadle  .vcn/.Lrf  &re-  &i- 
rah/-  La  *15*  fùp.  a  r offert  a  la  J2°  ' 
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\<c*as  the  publication  of  a  funeral  diftribution,  ahd^SvM- 
that  the  deliverance  from  evil  was  the  notion  an-^°L1CAL 
Gently  entertain’d  of  the  death  of  the  juft.  ING  r" 

Biit  though  an  anniverfary  feaft  might  very  well  -  ■  » 

be  pointed  out  by  the  figure  of  an,  Ofiris  placed 
in  the  aflembly  of  the  people  ;  yet  they  muft  needs 
have  joined  it  with  another  mark,  which  might 
fignify  the  exad  time  of  the  year  when  that  feaft 
was  celebrated,  and  whether  the  aflembly  fhould 
be  held  at  the  neomenia  or  at  the  full  moon,  or  on 
any  other  day  of  the  month. 

Let  us  then  proceed  to  the  fymbol  which  pro¬ 
perly  governed  the  facred  year,  that  is,  the  order, 
of  the  feafts* 


xt 

The  civil  year .  Iji$. 


WE  might  here  reafonably  enough  call  the 
order  of  the  feafts  the  eccleftaftical  year,  fince  they 
were  religious  afifemblies,  in  which  they  profeflfed 
to  honour  God  and  glorify  his  providence.  The 
research  we  are  now  making  of  primitive  ufages, 
and  of  the  fignification  of  the  ancient  writing,  evi¬ 
dently  relates  to  the  times  that  went  before  the 
introdudion  of  idolatry.  But  this  order  of  the 
days  appointed  for  working  or  for  religious  aflem- 
blies  being  the  rule  of  fociety,  we  fhall  call  it  the 
civil  year .  It  was  fcarce  poftible  to  have  a  more 
fimple  mark  of  the  feveral  feafts  of  the  year,  than 
the  fymbol  of  the  earth  and  of  its  produdions, 
which  vary  according  to  the  feafons.  And  at  this 
time,  country  people  have  not  a  furer  almanack 
for  dividing  the  year  and  feafons,  than  the  diftin- 
guifhing  of  times  by  the  Coming  of  either  ftraw- 
berries  or  beans,  by  the  hay  or  corn  harveft,  or  by 

6  *he 
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the  feveral  crops  that  fucceed.  The  figure  of  the 
man,  who  rules  over  animals  and  every  thing  on 
earth,  had  been  thought  the  propereft  emblem  ta 
reprefen t  the  fun,  which  enlivens  all  nature  :  and 
when  they  wanted  a  charaCteriftick  of  the  earth, 
Which  brings  forth  and  nourifhes  every  thing,  they 
pitched  upon  the  other  fex.  The  woman,  who  is  a 
mother  and  a  nurfe,  was  a  natural  image  of  the 
earth.  The  latter  was  then  painted  with  its  pro¬ 
ductions  under  the  form  of  Ifha  or  Ifis,  which  is 
the  ancient  name  of  the  woman,  and  the  firft  fhe 
ever  had  (a}.  This  fymbol  was  the  more  conve¬ 
nient,  becaufe  the  changes  of  nature,  the  fucceflion 
of  feafons,  and  the  feveral  productions  of  the  earth, 
which  no  doubt  were  the  fubjeCt  of  the  common 
thankfgivings,  might  eafily  be  expreffed  by  the 
feveral  drefles  given  this  v/oman.  When,  for  in- 
ftance,  the  peculiar  purpofe  of  a  feaft  was  to  re¬ 
mind  the  people,  that  the  earth,  which  God  had 
made  our  abode,  fupplied  men  with  lodging  and 
fhelter  againlt  winter  and  mifchievous  animals, 
they  crowned  Ids  with  fmall  towers  or  with  battle¬ 
ments.  When  they  had  a  mind  to  intimate  the 
winter  neomenia,  and  to  remind  people  of  praifing 
him  who  gave  them  cloaths,  fur-linings  and  attire  ; 
they  covered  Ifis’s  head  with  little  fillets,  with  (kins 
fewed  together  ;  fometimes  with  feathers  ranged 
one  over  the  end  of  the  other,  or  with  fmall  fhells 
neatly  fet  by  each  other.  When  God  was  to  be 
praifed  in  other  feafts,  on  account  of  the  earths 
maintaining  all  forts  of  wild  and  domeftick  animals 
for  the  fervice  of  man  ;  they  incompaffed  I fis  with 
feveral  rows  of  heads  of  animals  ;  for  inftance  with 
a  row  of  bull’s  heads,  then  with  another  of  lion’s 


(a)  wn  '•'d  nvin  ljha  Ki 
fnei/h,  virago  quia  ex  vivo. 


Genef.  2 :  23, 


heads* 
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heads,  or  with  a  tow  of  ram’s,  hart’s,  or  dog’s  heads.  TIicSym- 
In  Egypt,  where  they  can  with  certainty  judge  ^0LICAL 
of  the  pradudc  of  the  year  hy  the  (fate  of  their  river,  ^  * 1  T~ 

they  proclaimed  a  plentiful  year  to  the  people,  by  -IE _ _ 

furrounding  I fis,  or  the  fymbol  of  the  year,  with 
a  multitude  of  breads.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  The  on- 
prefages  of  fertility  were  not  favourable,  they  pub-Sineofthe 

licldy  expofed  an  Ifis  with  a  Tingle  bread  -,  thereby  AmazonT 
to  warn  the  people,  to  make  amends  for  the  fmall-  zon2‘ 
nefs  of  the  harved  by  the  culture  of  vegetables,  or 
by  fome  other  indudry.  Ids  was  dreded  in  white, 
to  mark  out  the  day  ;  and  they  put  her  in  black, 
to  fignify  the  night.  Having  on  her  head  the 
throne  of  Ofiris,  or  of  the  fun,  turned  the  infide 
before,  but  vacant  and  without  either  a  cap  or  a 
jfeepter,  die  very  JikôJy  fignified  the  Aurora,  or 
fome  facrifice  made  very  early  in  the  morning. 

Wearing  the  fame  throne  vacant,  but  with  its  back 
turned  forward,  it  might  fignify  the  crepufcule  of 
the  evening.  They  put  a  fickle  in  her  hand,  to 
denote  the  time  of  harved.  They  dreded  her  head 
with  the  horns  of  the  ram,  the  bull  or  the  kids, 
to  fignify  the  fpring  and  its  feveral  parts.  The 
harved  being  made  in  Egypt  when  the  fun  enters 
into  the  fign  Taurus,  the  horns  of  the  heifer  were 
the  mark  of  the  great  fead  to  be  folemnized  after 
the  fird  crop.  They  fometimes  painted  Ids,  or 
the  fign  of  the  fead  pofte.d  up,  with  a  heifer's 
head,  and  having  on  her  knees  her  beloved  fon 
little  Horus  the  emblem  of  annual  work.  The 
harveic  juft  over  rendered  the  fead  and  this  figure 
mod  agreeable  to  all  the  people.  There  was  fome¬ 
times  on  IfiA  head  a  cray-hlh  or*  the  crab,  fome¬ 
times  the  horns  of  a  wild  goat,  according  as  they 
had  a  mind  to  fignify  either  the  entering  of  the 
fun  into  the  fign  Cancer,  or  the  feafts  that  were 
folemnized  at  his  entering  into  that  of  Capricorn, 

E  2  Indead 
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Inftead  of  a  woman’s  head,  they  fometimes  put  orr 
her  fhoulders  the  head  or  the  beak  of  a  hawk,  to 
'mark  out  the  feaft:  that  was  celebrated  at  the  return 
of  the  Etefian  winds.  Sometimes  they  covered  Ifis’s 
head  with  the  wings  of  a  Numidian  hen,  to  figmfy 
fome  other  wind  which  I  am  not  apprized  of.  She 
is  often  feen  with  the  head  of  an  ibis,  a  kind  of  flork 
that  feeds  on  ferpents  :  and  as  the  Egyptiars  were 
wont  to  fay,  that  the  ibis  delivered  their  country 
from  the  winged  ferpents  that  came  thither  from 
Arabia  (a),  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  doubted  but  thefe 
figures  and  that  language  were  an  enigma  grounded 
on  the  requeft  they  made  for  wefterly  winds,  to 
repel  the  peflilential  vapours  which  the  eaffc  or  fouth- 
caft  winds  might  have  brought  from  the  fenny  fhores 
of  the  Arabian  gulph,  which  extends  all  along  the 

eaflern  coaft  of  Egypt. 

The  flower  of  the  lore-tree  which  fpreads  on  the 
fides  of  the  Nile,  after  the  retiring  of  the  great 
waters,  the  fruit  of  which  ferves  to  make  bread, 
the  cups  of  Colocafia  (£),  which  were  pretty  flowers 
wherewith  they  crowned  themfelves  at  certain  of 
their  leads,  a  kind  of  pears  produced  by  the  tree 
called  perfea,  the  large  leaves  of  the  banane- tree, 
and  other  the  like  plants  that  bloffom  and  bear  in 
different  feafons,  were  introduced  into  Ifis’s  attire, 
knd  might  very  weil  give  the  people  to  underfland 
the  feveral  particulars  of  the  year,  or  point  cut  fuch 
or  fuch  a  feaft  to  them. 

{a)  Hero  dot  .  in  Ettierp.  num .  whereof  you  find  whofe  heaps,, 
1^2.  Herodotus  fays  indeed,  even  in  places  very  diftant  from 
that  he  had  heard  of  winged  the  fea. 

ferpents.  But  had  he  feen  any  [b)  See  at  the  end  of  the  e- 
of  them,  he  had  not  fail’d  to  cond  volume  the  explanatory- 
mention  it.  As  to  the  pre-  difeourfe,  on  the  Colocafia, 
tended  ferpent-bones  that  were  the  Lotus,  the  Perfea,  and 
fhewed  him  in  places  near  the  other  Egyptian  p.ants. 
yed-fea,  they  are  fea-hfc  bones  y 

I  for- 
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A.Za/hu/'  de  Zotue  épanoui*:  B  , Zæ /ni mo  reaaérée  le  aoir  au- 
hnir  &  eajauose .  Q.Zajaturee  aiele  Cüetre.I) ,Za prairie  ti¬ 
rée  de  taj<nufae.~& , Ze Muoa  <ncJ)ananier -F ,  Tête  Tjry p tienne 
avee  tceJèuMu,  JymZaKpuee  du  Bananier  ■  Cr,  Branche  de  Per 
eêa  avee  ean/rud  • 
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V  L  Lr,‘c  *•*  tête  de  l'a  c/c  avec  te /’cfit  llcr'uc. 
o,  U  à  fête  Ztoti  . 
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I  formerly  thought,  that  the  moon  or  the  cref-  ^  Me 
cent  placed  on  Ifis’s  head,  might  be  the  fymbol  of^YMBO‘ 
nature  which  receives  every  thing  from  God,  as  the  \yRir. 
moon  borrows  its  light  from  the  fun.  But  there  isiNG. 

no  rifk  in  thinking,  that  the  Egyptian  phyficks - 

were  much  plainer  :  and  it  is  much  more  natural 
to  believe,  that  the  crefcer/t  placed  over  Ifis’s  head 
marked  out  the  neomenia,  or  the  aflembly  of  the 
new  moon  ;  that  the  full  of  the  moon  over  the  head 
or  on  the  breaft  of  Ifis,  fignifted  the  middle  of  the 
month  -,  that  the  crefcent  or  the  full  moon  accom¬ 
panied  with  fuch  or  fuch  leaves,  denoted  the  aftem- 
bly  to  be  held  at  the  neomenia  or  full  moon  that 
was  neared:  to  fuch  or  fuch  harveft  ;  that  a  radiant 
ftar  placed  in  her  head-drefs,  imported  a  facrifice 
that  was  to  be  made  in  the  morning,  at  the  rifing 
of  the  dog-ftar*  or  cf  fome  planet,  or  in  any  other 
circumflance  that  ferved  to  diftinguifh  the  feafts  or 
feafons.  All  thefe  changes  had  each  its  peculiar 
meaning  5  and  Ifis  changed  her  drefs  as  often  as  the 
earth. 

If  near  an  Ifis  wearing  a  crefcent  on  her  head 
and  a  fickle  in  her  hand,  the  priefts  expofe  in  the 
aflembly  of  the  people  an  Ofiris  with  his  bufhel  5 
the  poor  will  be  thereby  able  to  underhand,  that 
there  is  a  funeral  facrifice  and  an  anniverfary  diftri- 
bution,  at  the  new  moon  which  fhall  precede  har¬ 
veft.  A  ftngle  example  of  this  language  is  fufti- 
cient,  to  make  us  apprehend  the  facility  of  vary¬ 
ing  the  meanings  of  it,  by  varying  the  ftcuations 
and  attributes  of  the  figures. 
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Tke  works y  or  ïhe  rural  year.  Horus. 

THE  firft  Egyptian  dolors  feem  in  their  in? 
ftructions  not  to  have  much  bufied  themfelves  in 
curious  and  Speculative  refearches.  Their  chief  in¬ 
tent  was  to  infpire  the  people  wich  fentimeUts  of 
gratitude  towards  God,  and  to  regulate  their  works-, 
on  the  good  fuccefs  of  which  their  lives  depended. 
A  philofôphef  wholly  taken  up  with  any  fyftem  of 
phyficks,  or  full  of  fublime  thoughts  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  fpirits,  will  not  fail,  on  fight  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  hieroglyph icks,  to  look  for  and  even  think  he 
there  clearly  perceives  his  favourite  tenet.  But  let 
us  avoid  prejudices  or  fyfeems,  which  are  aim  oft 
one  and  the  fame  thing.  Whoever  knows  the  heart 
of  man,  from  his  wants  ealily  guelfes  the  meaning 
of  his  actions  -,  and  it  is  by  Undying  the  wants  of 
the  Egyptian  colony,  that  we  may  reafonably  in¬ 
terpret  Tirol’s  precepts,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
principal  characters  of  the  writing  he  contrived  for 
the  fervice  of  the  people. 

Befides  publick  marks  fit  to  intimate  the  annual 
revolution  and  the  whole  feries  of  the  feafts  -,  the 
people  fell  wanted  forne  other  figns  to  be  fhewed 
them,  that  might  fettle  the  order  and  times  of 
their  different  works.  This  v/e  fhall  call  the  rural 
year. 

As  the  induftry  or  the  works  of  men,  and  above 
all  husbandry,  cannot  produce  any  thing  good,  but 
with  dépendance  on  the  concurrence  oi  Ofiris  and 
Ifis,  (the  reader  now  underftands  this  language) 
after  having  reprefented  the  fun  by  the  figure  of  a 
man  or  a  governor,  and  the  earth  under  the  form 
pf  a  woman  or  a  teeming  rUother  *  the  Egyptians 

reprefented 
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reprefented  work  by  the  figure  of  a  child  whom  22* 
Ofiris  and  Ifis  had  a  fingular  affection  for;  of  a  be_SyM  no- 
loved  fon  whom  they  delight  to  load  with  blef-^iuT- 
fings.  Then  by  the  different  forms  they  gave  this  in c. 

child,  fometimes  by  painting  him  like  a  full-grown - - 

man,  or  by  giving  him  the  wings  of  certain  winds, 
the  horns  of  the  celeftial  animals,  a  club,  or  an  ar¬ 
row,  or  any  other  the  like  fignificative  drefies  or 
inftruments  ;  they  ingenioufiy  exprefièd  the  manage¬ 
ment,  the  fjccefiive  operations,  the  difappointments 
and  good  fuccefies  of  agriculture. 

They  called  this  child  Hores  or  Horos  (<?),  which 
very  likely  in  Egyptian  as  well  as  in  Hebrew,  in 
Phenician  and  Arabian  equally  fignified  the  hus¬ 
bandman  and  the  artificer,  husbandry  and  indus¬ 
try  5  in  fhort,  work.  They  oftentimes  abbreviated 
the  fymbol  by  the  fimple*  draught  of  a  human 
head,  the  natural  feat  of  underftanding  ;  and  to  fhew 
the  importance  of  work,  which  procures  us  the 
necefiaries  of  life,  they  joined  that  head  to  the  figure 
ot  a  ferpent  which  is  the  emblem  of  life  :  or  they 
put  the  two  intire  figures  together,  the  fymbolical 
ferpent,  and  the  beloved  child  of  the  fun  and 
earth.  To  Ihew  the  relation  of  thefe  things  to 
agriculture,  they  often  fet  the  two  figures  Ï  men¬ 
tion  upon  the  infiniment  that  ferves  to  winnow 
corn. 

This  reprefentative  child  and  the  ferpent  an¬ 
nexed  palled  from  Egypt  to  Athens,  which  was  a 
colony  originally  from  Sais,  and  thence  were  con¬ 
veyed  to  many  other  places.  This  evidently  is  the 
origine  of  the  extravagant  cuftom,  which  the 

(a)  unn  Lores,  cjfcç,  horos ,  culture.  From  the  oriental 
husbandry  and  the  husband-  word  harajh ,  or  without  afpi- 
man.  Plutarch  in  his  treatile  ration  aras  and  arat ,  comes 
of  Ills  and  Ofiris  calls  him  the  aro,  npa  of  theGieeks,  and 
Arouens,  which  fjgnilies  agri-  the  aratio  and  ars of  the  Latins. 

E  4  Athenians 
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The  F o  e -  Athenians  took  for  want  of  underftanding  matters 
HeCAL'  we^h  of  putting  their  children  in  a  van  immedi- 
^  -AVLN,ately  after  they  were  born,  and  of  their  laying  them 
upon  gol  ica  ferpents,  whereby  they  thought  they 
procur  a  fe  children  a  great  deal  of  good,  and 
ri .  J  fo  hem  (they  faid)  what  Jupiter’s  nurfe  had 
cone  «or  that  god,  and  Minerva  for  Eridlhonius(^). 

Fuis  child  was  introduced  into  the  feafts  wherein 
the  ancient  Hate  of  mankind,  and  the  helps  which 
had  been  procured  to  men  by  teaching  them  how 
to  coiidudt  their  work,  were  reprefented.  The  fame 
child  appeared,  but  under  different  attitudes,  in  every 
publick  feaft  or  aflembly,  there  to  point  out  the 
works  that  were  to  concur  with  the  following  fo- 
lemnities.  Let  us  now  enter  upon  a  particular 
examination  of  the  diverfities  refulting  from  this 
two-fold  ufe  of  HoruSo 

XIII. 

Morns,  or  the  fymbol  cf  agriculture ,  carried 
at  reprefentative  feafts. 

WHEN  the  feaft  reprefenting  the  ancient  (late 
of  mankind  and  the  progreftes  of  induftry  was 
celebrated,  both  the  figure  of  the  earth  and  that 
of  work  obtained  lèverai  names  in  different  coun? 
tries.  But  we  find  the  fame  purpofe  and  the  fame 
relations  in  all  thefe  names.  The  Ifis  reprefenting 

(  a  )  Nothing  was  more  It  was  a  common  pradlice 
common  than  to  put  them  among  them,  (the  Athenians ) 
(new  born  infants)  in  vans  *  *  *  especially  in  familie  of  note. 
Thus  Callimachus  tells  us  Ne-  to  place  their  infants  on  dra* 
mefis  placed  young  Jupircr  in  gons  of  gold  :  which  was  in¬ 
ti  golden  van.  .lfituted  by  Minerva,  in  me- 

•  “  *  •  crè  < éi  Koi[M<rzv  Acfpi )ç'zi*  mory  of  Eri&honius. 

èVi  p£pi/< TU-J. 


the 
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the  earth  changed  by  the  flood,  was  called  Ceres,  Sym- 
Themis,  Nemefis,  Semele,  Mnemofyne,  and  Adra- B0LI CAL 
ftia.  The  child  carried  in  the  lap  of  the  mother,  ^N*IT’ 
or  placed  by  her  with  a  ferpent,  to  reprefent  the  -  — 
fubfiftence  which  work  by  degrees  had  procured  to 
men,  was  called  Horus,  Ericthonius,  Harpocrates, 
the  fon  of  Semele,  and  a  great  many  other  names. 

We  fhall  beftow  an  intire  article  upon  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  fymbol  of  Ceres.  The  Ifis  furnamed 
Nemefis  Amply  ftgnified  the  earth  preferved  from 
the  waters  (a).  Semele  fignified  the  reprefent  ation{b ) 
of  the  ancient  condition  of  men  ;  and  Mnemofyne  (c) 
is  no  more  than  a  bare  tranflation  of  the  fame  word 
into  Greek.  The  torches  which  were  always  carried 
next  Ceres,  or  the  fymbol  of  the  mourning  earth, 
related  to  the  fire,  which  after  the  flood  was  be¬ 
come  necefiary  in  every  private  family  :  and  this 
caufed  Ifis  thus  accompanied  to  be  called  Themis, 

1  hemifto  and  Adraftia,  which  three  names  fignify 
all  the  excellence  of  fire  (d). 

The  chief  piece  in  the  reprefentation  next  to  that 
of  the  earth  was  little  Horus.  He  was  made  of 


(a)  From  nWD  majha ,  to 
fetch  out  of,  to  fave  from  the 
water,  comes  H ll/ft 3  nimejbeh , 
faved  or  fetched  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  water.  The  name 
of  Mofes  fufficiently  juftifies 
this  etymology. 

(h)  From  famed,  and 

nhftD  finie leh,  Ezcc/j.  8.  5. 
fimulacrum  idolum.  From  this 
word  comes  the  fimilis  of  the 
Latins. 

(c)  memories. 

(d)  From  GH  tham,  the 
perfection,  the  excellence,  and 
from  Uhsi  i/b  or  641  Wïï  ijbtc , 
the  lire,  come  VTODn  tbemis 


fcinxi/’*  >iDn  tbemiflo ,  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  fire.  Likewife  from 
adar  or  edery  the  excel¬ 
lence,  and  from  ejhta  or 

weft  a,  the  fire,comcsNfï\I/6Tn>i 
adrnfia,  the  excellence  of  the 
fire.  From  that  word  efia ,  the 
fire,  the  hearth,  the  Greeks 
made  that  o iafiu,  which  figni¬ 
fied  the  home,  the  common 
habitation,  the  town.  Thence 
again  comes  the  ancient  cuitom 
ftiil  fubfifting  of  confounding 
the  notion  of  a  houfewith  that 
of  fire,  and  of  faying  in  French 
two  hundred  fires y  to  fignify 
two  hundred  houfes. 


gold, 
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T/^Poe-  gold,  which  caufed  him  to  be  named  Herichton 
Hl'avLe  N . or  ^Tereflchton ,  that  is,  the  golden  Homs  (a).  He 

. _ was  laid  on  a  van,  or  in  a  fmall  portable  cheft, 

with  a  ferpent  of  the  fame  metal.  The  fymbol  of 
work,  and  the  he  va  or  the  emblem  of  life  and  of 
the  aftiftanee  which  work  infures  to  mankind,  were 
of  the  molt  precious  metal,  to  give  the  aflembly 
a  high  opinion  of  husbandry,  and  of  the  inefti tria¬ 
ble  price  of  the  helps  they  had  borrowed  there¬ 
from.  And  really  it  was  the  molt  excellent  inftruc- 
tion  that  could  poftlbly  be  given  them  ;  and  they 
could  not  but  be  ufefully  llruck  with,  the  compa- 
rifon  of  the  difmal  Hate  of  their  fathers,  with  the 
helps  which  experience  and  diligence  had  taught 
them  to  procure  themfelves. 

A  multitude  of  ancient  monuments  teftify  to  us 
the  ufe  of  the  little  portable  cheft,  of  the  van,  the 
child  and  the  ferpent  (b).  The  better  to  intimate 
how  induit ry  had  gradually  repaired  and  mitigated 
the  diforder  caufed  by  the  flood,  they  added  to 
thefe  figures  the  lorry  grains  on  which  they  in  the 
beginning  had  been  obliged  to  feed,  and  the  marks 
of  the  crofles  they  had  been  neceflitated  to  over¬ 
come.  The  perlons  who  in  the  publick  ceremony 
carried  the  cheft  wherein  all  thefe  memorials  were 
contained,  likewife  afllimed  to  themfelves  flgnifi- 
cant  names,  and  made  a  part  of  the  reprefentation. 
They  became  actors,  and  every  thing  concurred 
with  the  fymbolica!  pieces,  to  convey  certain  truths 
into  the  minds  of  the  fpehtators. 

The  reprefentative  child  was  called  Amply  the 
child,  liber ,  the  beloved  fon  ;  fometimes  the  child 
author  of  life  and  fubfiftence,  liber  Pater  ;  fome- 

(a)  From  u3rO  chetem ,  late  B'fiiop  of  Oxford,  now 

pure  gold.  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 

[b)  See  the  amiquities  of  Vol.  I.  And  Clern.  Alexandr. 
Orecce  collected  by  Dr.  Potter  Cohort .  ad  Gent. 


times 
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fîmes  the  child  of  the  reprefentation,  ben  Setneleh  *,  ^be  Sym- 
fometimes  Harpocrates,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  Icarus* 

He  bore  many  other  names,  whereof  we  fhall  give  ING> 

an  explication,  in  the  particular  enumeration  of  the  - - — 

feafts  of  the  feveral  nations.  As  to  the  names  of 
the  a&refies  or  the  women  who  ceremonially  car¬ 
ried  the  memorative  fymbols  of  things  paffed, 

I  fhall  be  content  with  alledging  a  fingle  in- 
ftance,  which  is  an  immediate  demonftration  of 
all  we  have  juft  faid,  and  is  known  even  to  chil¬ 
dren  -,  but  in  which  the  moft  learned  interpreters 
could  fee  every  thing  but  truth.  I  mean  the  fable 
of  Ericfthonius. 

*Tis  known  from  the  teftimony  of  Diodorus 
Siculus,  and  from  the  conformity  of  the  Athenian 
laws  with  the  Egyptian,  that  the  firft  inhabitants 
of  Attica  were  an  Egyptian  colony.  We  have  even 
feveral  proofs,  that  it  originally  came  from  the  city 
of  Sais,  fo  famous  for  its  olive-trees.  Among  the 
ceremonies  which  thefe  foreigners  brought  from 
Egypt  into  Greece,  they  remark  the  little  cheft* 
which  according  to  the  cuftom  of  their  original 
country,  contained  the  fymbolical  figures  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Three  young  Athenian  women  carried 
in  their  feafts  a  bafket,  wherein  lay  a  child  and  a 
ferpent. 

Injantemqne  vident  eècporreanvtqùe  àraconem  ’  0j> 

The  three  maids  that  carried  this -child  had  names 
relating  to  hufbandry,  the  fymbols  of  which  they  nm' 
bore  in  their  hands.  They  were  called  Herfe,  Pan - 
drofos ,  and  Aglauros .  The  fignification  of  thefe 
names  unveils  the  whole  oblcurity  of  the  enigma. 

It  is  enough  for  us  thereby  to  under  ft  and,  that  it 
is  to  the  alternative  of  the  rain ,  the  'dew,  and  the 
fair  weather ,  that  hufbandry  is  indebted  for  the 
life  it  affords  us.  -Let  the  imagination  of  poets 

wander 
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fIhe  Poe-  wander  upon  the  reft,  and,  according  to  their  cu- 
t  i c  a  L  ft0IT^  look  into  a  fymbol  to  them  become  unin- 
-JllXlL*  telligible,  for  the  matter  of  an  infipid  metamor- 
phofis. 

XIV. 

4 

Horus ,  or  the  fymhols  of  the  feveral  ‘works 

of  the  year . 

N  O  doubt  but  thefe  figures  of  Horus ,  by 
paffing  from  the  hands  of  one  people  into  thofe 
of  another,  were  varied  according  to  the  fancy  of 
thofe  who  adopted  thefe  ceremonies,  and  gave  birth 
to  a  great  many  fables.  But  the  fenfe  of  them  was 
fimple  in  its  primitive  inftitution,  and  this  is  what 
we  are  now  inquiring  after.  The  truth  of  the  in¬ 
terpretation  we  have  juft  given  of  the  figure  of 
Horus,  may  be  juftified  by  the  particular  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  feveral  forms  they  put  him  into,  fince 
they  all  are  intended  to  fignify  fome  of  the  annual 
operations  of  agriculture,  or  the  obftacles  he  is  to 
overcome,  or  the  favours  he  receives. 

Sometimes  we  fee  him  a  child  in  the  lap  of  his 
mother  %  becaule  man  is  nothing  but  weaknefs, 
and  owes  every  thing  to  the  fruit  fui  nefs  which  Pro*- 
vidence  for  his  hike  beftows  on  the  earth.  Some¬ 
times  we  fee  him  full  grown,  and  armed  with  a 
club  which  Ofiris  and  Ifis  put  into  his  hand.  This 
is  work  encouraged  by  the  concurrence  of  the  fun 
and  the  earth,  to  rid  himfelf  of  the  enemies  that 
thwart  his  undertakings.  This  child  in  other  places 
is  feen  with  the  wings  of  feveral  winds  that  are  fa¬ 
vourable  to  him.  Sometimes  he  is  without  his 
wings,  that  is  the  Etefian  winds,  and  in  this  cafe 
he  feems  to  be  getting  a  di  final  fall.  Elle  where, 
though  already  pretty  well  grown,  he  is  feen  with 

his 


I,  Ostru f .  Û3tà  fetHoruo  ,ou  le  Soleil  concourant  avec  la  terre 
revetüe  cle  leur  à  aiSe/-  le  travail  de  l'homme-  a  ,/fcricion  • 

3 ,  JJ o rue  portant  l annonce  Si  la  diminution  Se  l'eau -  le 
Cofrct  rrvyjtericuac  -  S,  la  tete  Sit/t  en/n/it  Sana  un  Van  • 
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his  feet  and  hands  incumbered,  and  as  it  were  The  Sym- 
fwathed  up,  without  being  able  to  make  the  leaft 
motion.  All  he  can  do  in  this  poflure  is  to  hold  IN*1T’ 

a  pole,  a  fquare,  or  a  pair  of  compafies,  and  fome-  - _ « 

times  a  weather-cock,  or  a  flick  with  a  whoop  on 
the  end,  or  fome  other  out-jutting  piece,  fit  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  impreflicn  of  the  wind,  and  to  point  out 
its  courfe.  And  really  hufbandry  in  Egypt  having, 
before  the  inundation,  been  very  bufy  about  har- 
vefl-work  or  threfhing  the  corn,  is  almoft  unadive 
during  the  time  of  the  waters  lying  on  the  plain. 

He  is  then  confined  to  the  meafuring  of  the  depth 
of  the  feveral  increafes,  to  the  obfervation  of  the 
return  of  the  fouth-wind  (I  had  like  to  have  faid 
of  the  flying  of  the  whoop)  and  to  the  preparing 
of  the  inflruments  neceffary  to  meafure  and  with 
expedition  to  furvey  the  lands,  which  the  mud  left 
by  the  Nile  had  rendered  impoflible  to  be  known 
again  ;  that  after  this  divifion,  they  may  immedi¬ 
ately  fow  and  turn  up  the  earth  with  the  plough,  Hcrodot. 
or  even  imploy  no  other  inflrument  for  the  culture in  EuterP» 
of  the  land,  than  the  fnouts  of  hogs  eager  to  delve num% 
into  the  mud,  in  order  to  find  roots  in  the  Tandy 
ground  below  it. 

The  head  of  Horus  often  happens  to  be  placed 
over  the  veffel  that  reprefents  the  flate  of  the  river, 
and  which  was  called  canopus.  His  hands  are 
feen  coming  out  of  the  veffel,  but  fixed,  acrol's 
each  other,  and  incumbered  by  the  obflacle  of  the 
water.  The  only  affair  he  can  be  taken  up  with 
during  his  involuntary  leifure,  is,  the  fludy  of  the 
courfe  of  the  air,  the  quality  whereof  will  either 
prolong  or  fooner  determine  the  time  of  his  inac¬ 
tion.  If  any  fymbo!  might  then  be  put  into  his 
hand,  it  ought  to  be  that  of  the  wind.  And  indeed 
he  then  moft  commonly  bears  the  feather  of  a  hawk 
in  one  of  his  hands,  « 

But 
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But  if  we  have  the  elements  of  the  Egyptian 
writing  that  are  relative  to  hufbandry,  let  us  now 
write  ourfelves  :  let  us  try  to  paint  in  the  Egyptian 
gout.  Let  us  ufe  the  privilege  of  collecting  in  one 
fmgje  body  fome  of  the  divided  pieces  of  feveral 
figures.  The  concurrence  of  thefe  pieces  may  be¬ 
come  as  fignificant,  as  if  we  faw  every  one  of  them 
intire.  Tneir  abbreviation  will  be  convenient  ;  and 
though  thefe  pieces  do  naturally  never  meet  toge¬ 
ther,  this  novelty  will  be  but  the  fitter  to  render 
the  people  more  attentive  to  the  concealed  mean¬ 
ing  of  it. 

WhaE  inftruction  or  fign  expofed  fhajl  they 
exhibit  to  the  whole  colony,  to  inable  them  to  flee 
at  the  approach  of  the  inundation,  and  afterwards 
to  fow  in  due  time,  that  they  may  reap  their  corn 
in  March  ?  The  fum  of  what  is  to  be  done,  con- 
fids  in  previoufly  ufing  all  necefiary  cautions,  for 
their  retiring  at  the  return  of  the  northern  wind, 
that  will  foon  fwell  the  river,  and  in  meafuring  the 
depth  of  the  fuccefiive  increments,  whereby  the 
lime  and  the  nature  of  the  ploughing,  which  is  to 
fuçceed  the  draining  of  the  water,  may  be  regu¬ 
lated.  Let  us  put  a  hawk’s  head  on  Horus’s 
flioulders,  with  a  crofs  in  his  hand,  and  all  this  is 
intimated  :  nor  is  this  very  fhort  piece  of  writing 
of  my  own  invention,  but  of  the  remotelt  anti¬ 
quity,  in  the  monuments  of  which  it  is  frequently 
found. 

Have  we  a  mind  to  give  the  Egyptian  people 
to  underfband,  that  the  fign  Leo,  under  which  har- 
veft  begins  in  others  places,  is  the  time  of  the 
grçateft  repofe  for  the  Egyptian  hufbandman?  Have 
we  a  mind  to  tell  him,  that  the  time  of  his  ina&ion 
is  from  the  blowing  of  the  Etefian  winds  and  the 
riling  of  the  dog-flar,  to  the  time  when  the  fun 
leaves  the  fign  Virgo?  Let  ..us  transform  the 


Horns  à  tète  dÆpemer . 


^/dvec  la  Crcna:  en  mean  ou  l'annonce  du  de  1er  - 
demend  répudier  • 


Let  duree  du  rep  o  j 
d’Horiu? . 


iîïsiiiiin; 
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fign  of  the  lion  into  a  couch.  The  feet  of  the^S^M- 
couch  fhall  be  lion’s  feet,  and  the  head  of  it  a  lion’s  ^?L1CAL 
head.  Let  us  thereon  lay  Horus  fwadled  tight,  or  IN*1T~ 

at  moft  lifting  up  his  head  a  little  to  obferve  the _ - 

time  when  he  mud  get  up.  Let  us  put  under 
the  fame  couch  three  canopi,  one  terminated  by 
the  head  of  a  hawk,  the  fécond  by  that  of  the  dog- 
ftar,  and  the  third  by  that  of  the  virgin.  Now, 
this  picture,  perfedtly  agreeable  to  the  rule  which 
the  Egyptians  never  failed  to  obferve,  is  exactly 
that  which  is  found  in  the  monuments  *.  *  SeeMenfa 

The  fame  figure  is  found  in  other  places  (a)y 
with  the  addition  of  another  canopus  denoting  the 
vernal  fouth  wind  that  comes  before  the  Etefian, 
and  of  a  large  Anubisv,  who  with  an  emphatick 
geflure,  and  turning  towards  Ills  who  has  an  empty 
throne  on  her  head  obverted  to  the  eaft  before 
dawn  of  day,  gives  Horus  the  important  warning 
of  retiring. 

But  it  would  be  a  rafhnefs  in  me  to  prefame  to 
write  any  longer  in  Egyptian,  when  I  am  not  as 
yet  over-fure  of  my  fkill  in  reading  it.  Let  us 
firft  of  all  confirm  ourfelves  therein,  and  again  try 
the  application  of  our  principles  to  fome  other 
monuments. 

When  I  take  a  view  of  fome  of  the  fides  of  the 
great  pyramids,  and  of  feveral  monuments  of  an¬ 
cient  Egypt,  I  find  a  piece  of  fymbolical  writing,  Les  / 
the  fenie  of  which  offers  itfelf  naturally  enough,  Lucas 

There  is  at  the  top  the  folar  circle,  fupported  by  W  2 .and 

large  butterflies  wings,  and  below  Ofiris  on  his  V antiquit. 
throne.  By  him  Hands  Ins  with  the  meafure  of  the  ^ 
Nile,  and  before  them  Horus,  having  his  cloaths 

(a)  Pi  figure  painted  on  a  why  this  figure  is  ufèd  about 
mummy  at  the  Auflin-fryars  a  de*d  body,  when  we  fliew 
of  la  place  des  vifioires.  We  how  the  fenfeof  thefe  fymbols 
fhall  in  another  pi  fee  explain*  came  to  be  perverted. 

tuck’d 
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tiickM  round  him  with  a  girdle,  as  one  ready  t$ 
go  about  his  work.  He  has  a  banane-tree  before 
him,  and  lifts  up  his  hands  towards  the  circle  that 
commands  the  whole. 

This  reprefentation  is  a  true  language,  and 
plainly  intimates,  that  agriculture  muft  exped  every 
thing  from  the  Supreme  Being  which  alone  can 
render  the  air,  the  fun,  the  earth,  and  the  meafure 
of  the  inundation  favourable  to  the  plants  he  is  to 
cultivate.  But  what  can  be  he^e  the  meaning  of 
two  little  crofles  hanging  on  the  wings  of  the  but¬ 
terfly  ?  It  is  the  chief  objed  of  the  wifhes  of 
Egypt.  The  crofs,  as  we  faw,  either  long  or  (hort 
and  abbreviated,  marks  out  the  meafure  of  the 
inundation.  When  repeated  and  fufpended  at  the 
butterfly’s  wings,  it  marks  a  difpofition  in  the  air 
fit  to  procure  a  confiderable  inundation,  without 
which  Egypt  is  not  fruitful,  becaufe  it  never  rains 
there,  and  becaufe  the  foil,  which  is  of  a  fandÿ 
nature,  never  could  nourifli  any  thing,  without  a 
certain  quantity  of  mud,  which  becomes  fuflicient 
only  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  inundation. 

Let  us  pafs  on  to  another  pidure.  Here  is  one 
wherein  Horus’s  head  is  joined  to  the  body  of  the 
fcorpian.  Horus  looks  at  the  ears  of  corn  which 
Ànubis  fnev/s  him.  It  is  agriculture  which  under 
the  flgn  of  the  fcorpion,  that  is  in  November,  fees 
the  ih eaves  of  corn,  and  the  feveral  vegetables  he 
has  fowed,  fpringing  up.  He  with  an  eye  of  plea- 
fare  beholds  the  fuccefs  of  his  cares,  for  which  he 
is  indebted  to  the  dog-flar,  which  has  warned  him 
in  time  to  flee  and  remain  unadive  till  the  drain¬ 
ing  of  the  waters,  taking  na  other  trouble  but  that 
of  obferving  the  courie  of  the  air,  and  of  mcafuring 
the  depth  of  the  water,  to  be  able  to  judge  of  what 
he  Should  or  fhould  not  do. 


-W- 


I.  Lej  seecnt/v  i/n  Za/><rura</e  ,  a  .JVcujja/ice  c/u  blc  j<nu 
fe  Scorpion  •  3,  Zc  Laf’au/xn/e  vtcfirt~tetuc  jinij  fe  Jayttaire 
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In  another  piece  of  fculpture,  I  find  Horus^  Sm¬ 
armed  with  an  arrow,  and  running  afea-horfe,  fur- ® A  L 
rounded  with  lote-tree  leaves  and  fruits,  through.  ING 

By  this  monfter  which  dwells  in  the  Nile,  and- - — • 

comes  out  of  it  to  lay  wafte  and  devour  whatever 
it  meets  with,  we  can  underhand  nothing  but  the 
inundation.  The  lotus,  which  grows  and  bears  fruit 
on  that  river’s  fide,  hill  facilitates  the  underftand- 
ing  of  the  emblem.  Horus,  armed  with  an  arrow, 
and  getting  the  better  of  that  monfter,  can  be  no 
other  than  hufbandry,  whom  experience  has  gra¬ 
dually  taught  to  rule  and  fo  well  time  his  opera¬ 
tions,  that  for  the  future  he  may  be  able  to  find, 
even  after  the  lowering  of  the  Nile,  time  fufticient 
to  meafure  and  fow  his  lands  ;  fo  that  nothing 
may  be  left  him  to  do  or  fear  when  his  winter  comes 
on,  that  is,  when  the  fun  enters  the  fign  of  Sagit- 
tary.  This  was  getting  a  complete  victory  over  that 
river,  before  fo  dreadful.  A  fmall  piece  more,  which 
attends  the  figure  of  the  vanquifhed  monfter,  fully 
fixes  the  meaning  of  the  riddle.  It  is  a  tree  wholly 
ftript  of  its  leaves,  which  is  feen  near  Horus  then 
victorious.  This  circumftance  of  the  fall  of  the 
leaf  (0),  exactly  marks  the  time  when  the  Egyp  ¬ 
tians  have  made  an  end  of  their  works,  when  they 
are  certain  of  their  crop,  and  at  laft  triumph  over 
the  infill ts  of  the  Nile. 

(a)  The  Egyptian  climate  ftrips  them  of  their  leaves  for 
is  very  warm,  and  trees  pre-  fome  days.  See  the  description 
i'erve  their  verdure  there  feve-  of  Egypt  of  Mr.  De  Maillet 
ra!  years  together.  Neverthe-  Conjul  in  Cairo,  Lett.  9. 

Ids,  the  winter  fometimes 
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Harpocrates,  or  the  civil  government . 

THIS  Horns  who  varies  his  attributes.,  like- 
wife  varies  his  names  according  to  the  celefiial 
figns,  and  the  particular  circumftances  of  the  fea- 
lons.  But  he  (till  has  in  all  his  changes  a  fenfible 
relation  to  the  works  of  men.  The  chapter  which 
will  follow  that  of  the  fymbols,  contains  a  particu¬ 
lar  enumeration  of  the  feveral  names  and  different 
operations  of  Horus.  But  we  cannot  here  help 
explaining  what  it  fignifies,  when  it  affumes  the 
form  and  name  of  Harpocrates  *,  the  concurrence 
of  that  name  and  figure  being  fufficient  to  caff  a 
very  great  light  upon  all  that  has  been  faid,  and 
proving  not  only  that  thefe  figures  are  fymbolical, 
but  alio  that  they  are  popular  and  public  inftruc- 
tions. 

The  unexpected  fucceffes  of  fo  fingular  a  cul¬ 
ture  (a)y  which,  without  any  coll  or  toil,  puts  an 
interval  of  only  four  months  between  the  eafieft 
tillage  and  the  molt  plentiful  crop,  filled  the  firft 
Egyptians  with  admiration  and  gratitude.  They 
did  not  fail  to  put  in  places  confecrated  to  the  pub- 
lick  exercifes  of  religion,  the  fymbol  of  the  pro- 
fperities  of  their  tillage.  To  this  they  joined  the 
characters  and  attributes,  that  were  molt  fit  to  ex- 
pofe  to  the  eyes  of  the  people  the  favours  of  a 
fingular  providence,  who  cherifhed  them  as  a  mo¬ 
ther  does  her  fon,  and  above  all  to  recommend  to 
them  the  making  ufe  of  thefe  in  peace  and  filence, 

(a)  According  to  Diodo-  without  any  coft  or  trouble. 
tus  Siculus,  lib.  i .  it  is  one  of  edra/p^éô^  t£v  xctf'rcov 

Egypt’s  prerogatives  to  reap  ki  y.aKOTrÛ éUi. 

confiderablc  heaps  of  corn 

and 


l.  2  .Ha/pocrate  .ou  teuoià  de  la  moderation  dune  l'alon  - 
dance  ■  7)  .st/igercnc  Ze/i'uit  yu’eüe  porte  ata-  sa  tete  paroit 
être  ce  leu  duPc/'sca.  dont  lee  Ejgypdeno^/luooiefitjjraeid 

usage. 
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and  according  to  the  laws  ;  becaüfe  good  order,  ^  Sym- 
mildnefs  and  concord  were  the  only  means  to  in-^?LICAL 
fure  to  themfelves  the  injoyment  and  property  ofINQ1T~ 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  It  was  in  order  to  inculcate  — 
this  ufeful  inftrudtion  into  the  minds  of  the  people, 
that  they  placed  the  figure  of  Horns  finking  under 
the  burden  of  the  goods  he  had  reaped  in  the  af- 
fembly  of  all  the  fealls  that  were  folemnized  after 
the  harvefts  of  corn,  wine,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
when  the  fun  enters  the  fign  Capricorn.  He  car¬ 
ried  on  his  head  the  natural  marks  of  a  plentiful 
harveft,  viz.  three  pitchers  ( a)  of  either  wine  or 
beer,  furmounted  with  three  loaves,  and  accom¬ 
panied  with  leaves,  vegetables  and  feveral  fruits. 

His  knees  fometimes  feemed  to  bend  under  his 
burden.  Very  often  he  was  drawn  fitting,  to  mark 
out  the  repofe  which  he  infured  to  mankind.  He 
put  his  finger  on  his  mouth  (£),  and  recommended 
to  the  affiliants,  not  truly  to  keep  fecret  their  my- 
fleries  (which  is  a  notion  of  after-times,  when  the 
meaning  of  the  figures  was  changed  and  forgot) 
but  to  obferve  moderation,  fubmiffion  to  the  laws, 
diferetion,  and  in  ffiort  peace,  without  which  men 
lofe  the  pofifeffion  of  the  bleffings  bellowed  on  their 
work. 

I  know  that  the  iearned  Mr.  Cupper  has  made 
a  large  volume  intitled  Harpccrates ,  in  which  he 
has  ftript  all  the  monuments  of  ancient  Greece  and 

(a)  r/H74  the  ancients.  Horat.  carm  l.  1 . 

cf/.o'i£j<;  c/pP<&o[MM  ocL<\.ihiiay  od.  37.  The  common  drink 
civ*  Toiç  iy/Mp'.oLç  'tt ctprfcT-  of  the  Egyptians  was  beer. 

Kdtct'Sf.  The  provinces  plant-  Diod.  ibid,  and  Herodot.  in  Eu  - 
ed  with  wines,  like  wife  afford  terp.  num .  52. 
the  inhabitants  abundance  of  (b)  See  Grœv.  Antiquit.  Cup- 

wine  after  the  inundation,  j ter  s  Harpocrates ,  V antiq.  ex- 
Diod  ibid.  The  wine  of  Mare-  pH.  tom,  2-pag  300.  and  /fit's 
otis  in  the  neighbourhood  of  table. 

Alexandria  is  famous  amon? 

F  2 


Rome, 
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Rome,  to  prove  that  this  figure  which  holds  its  fin¬ 
ger  on  its  mouth  fignihed  the  fun.  But  his  erudi¬ 
tion  is  all  he  has  convinced  me  of.  The  peace  and 
polity  among  the  citizens  after  the  harvefts  and  in  the 
fate  of fatisfaftion  which  the  repofe  of  winter  procures  ; 
that  is  indeed  the  true  fenfe  of  our  fymbol,  and 
the  inftrudtion  which  this  piece  of  writing  gave  the 
people.  Of  this  we  find  proofs  in  the  re-union  of 
three  circumftances,  which  remove  all  doubt  and 
ambiguity  on  that  head.  One  is  the  bearing  of  the 
fruits  wherewith  Horus  is  loaded  ;  another  is  the 
name  given  him  when  he  is  in  this  pofture  *,  and 
the  third  is  the  gefture  of  that  figure.  The  bread, 
the  wine,  the  fruits,  the  vegetables,  the  hay,  or  the 
long  dried  herbage  wherewith  they  deck  his  head, 
lay  immediately  on  the  two  great  horns  of  a  wild 
goat.  They  could  not  poffibly  mark  out  in  a 
more  fimple  and  lefs  myfterious  manner,  the  per¬ 
fect  plenty  which  the  huibandman  injoys  toward  the 
beginning  of  the  winter,  when  the  fun  pafles  under 
the  fign  Capricorn  {a). 

Uhyver  au  laboureur  procure  un  doux  repos  : 

Il  y  joint  eh  paix  du  fruit  de  fes  travaux. 

But  this  plenty  and  thefe  comforts  of  the  winter, 
are  no  where  elfe  comparable  to  thofe  which  that 
fealon  infures  to  the  Egyptians.  Their  winter  is 
a  fpring,  and  the  fineft  lpring  in  the  univerfe. 

The  other  circumftance  joining  to  the  mark  of 
winter,  is,  the  name  given  Horus  laden  with  goods. 
He  then  is  called  Harpocrates  -,  a  name  which  in 

'  —  Hyems  ignava  colono. 

Frigoribus  farlo  agricola  plerumque  fruuntur. 

Géorgie.  I. 

^  the 
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the  Phenician  language  fignifies  the  order  of  fociety,™'  ®J“‘ 

#  ^  150  Ij  I C  A  L 

Polity  (a).  m  Writ- 

The  third  circumftance  which  compleats  theING< 

clearing  of  the  whole,  is  the  finger  on  the  mouth-, - — 

which  gefture  after  the  two  foregoing  circumftances 
can  be  no  other  but  an  exhortation  to  peace. 

This  figure  by  its  attributes,  gefture  and  name, 
turns  the  minds  of  the  aftiftants  neither  to  the 

I  thought  of  the  fun  or  of  the  refpect  which  facrifices 
require,  nor  to  the  pretended  fecret  of  the  ancient 
myfteries,  but  to  the  confideration  of  the  abundance 
and  plenty  which  they  injoy  during  the  winter,  and 
the  peaceable  and  moderate  ufe  of  that  plenty, 
which  alone  can  procure  the  happinefs  of  mankind. 

If  this  gefture  of  the  finger  put  on  Harpocrates’s 
mouth,  has  led  both  the  ancients  and  moderns 
I  into  miftakes,  it  is  becaufe  they  judged  of  the 
j  meaning  of  that  figure  from  its  gefture  -,  whereas 
I  they  ought  to  have  judged  of  the  gefture  from 
the  attributes  thereto  annexed,  and  from  the  func- 
1  tions  fignified  by  its  name,  tfhe  plenty  of  all  goods 
I  during  the  winter  :  This  is  the  attribute.  Regulat- 
f  focicties  :  This  is  the  function  by  the  name 
j  exprefted.  How  fhall  we  make  thefc  two  circum- 
ftances  agree  ?  When  plenty  and  repofe  invite  men 
to  be  joyful  (b)  ;  is  it  the  right  way  of  regulating 
their  focieties  to  warn  them  to  hold  their  tongues 
in  a  fàcrifice  ?  T  his  evidently  makes  no  ienfe,  and 
cannot  be  the  meaning  of  the  gefture.  But  nothing  is 
j  plainer  than  the  regulating  hufbandmen  in  their  lei- 

!  (a)  From  mp  cret,  or  amp  fctfnpi«nn  harpocrata  or  bar- 

carta ,  civitas  ;  and  from  pocrate civitatis  curatio ,  con- 
HttlSn  repoa,  curatio,  comes  Jiitutio  civitatis. 

— - —  inter  fe  Ireti  convivi a  curant. 

Invitât  genialis  bye  ms,  cur  aj que  refolvit. 

Géorgie,  ibid. 

I  F  3  fare 
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fare  and  plenty,  by  an  exprefiive  gefture  recom¬ 
mending  to  them  the  government  of  their  tongues , 
.’and  the  maintaining  of  kindnefs  among  themfelves 
when  the  repofe  of  winter  unites  them  together  ; 
laying  afide  all  quarrels,  ralleries,  murmurings  and 
fcandalous  reports.  Surely  good  order  and  polity 
will  always  fubfiif,  wherever  this  advice  fhall  be 
attended  to. 

This  interpretation  of  the  figure  called  Harpo- 
crates  is  ftill  confirmed  by  other  cuftoms  of  anti¬ 
quity  evidently  relative  to  this.  The  feaft  wherein 
Harpocrates  appeared,  that  is,  the  folemnity  that 
followed  the  harvefts,  was  called  in  Egypt  and  in 
the  Eaft  Pam  milia  (a)  :  which  name  fignifying  the 
moderate  life  of  the  tongue  (b),  leaves  no  doubt  with 
regard  to  the  fenfe  of  the  fymbol  we  are  now  ex¬ 
plaining,  Hence  the  cuftom  among  the  Greeks,  of 
caufing  thefe  Words  to  be  proclaimed  and  addrefied 
to  the  people.  Cut  ye  your  tongues.  Forbear  {peak¬ 
ing.  Govern  your  tongues  (c).  Which  is  the  true 
tranfiation  of  the  word  Pammilia.  But  in  procefs  of 
time,  they  took  that  for  a  ceremony  relating  to 
the  facrifice,  which  was  originally  an  excellent  pre¬ 
cept  of  difcretion  and  condudl  addrefied  to  all  the 
affiftants  :  And  it  is  becaufe  the  pamylia  or  pha- 
milia  were  inftrudtions  fit  to  render  men  fociable 
and  happy,  that  all  the  fmaller  focieties  of  parents 
and  other  perfons  living  together,  took  in  the  Weft 
the  name  of  families . 

(a)  Plutarch,  de  IJld.  iff  ( h )  From  pa,  os',  ancl 

Ofir.  See  the  fame  fatt  men-  from  mult  circumcidereA 

tioned  in  the  compilation  of  comes  nbtD&S  pamylah  and 
the  Grecian  cuftoms,  by  Dr.  phamylah ,  oris  circumcifa. 
Potter  Eng.  edit.  vol.  i.  pag.  (<•)  T clpviTî  Fa- 

The  Grecian  Dionyjta  were  vete  linguis ,  par  cite  verbis. 

(he  fame  with  the  Egyptian 
famylia. 
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The  Angerona,  whom  the  Romans  took  for  the  72*  Sym- 
goddefs  offdence  on  account  of  her  having  a  finger  ^  A  L 
on  her  mouth,  originally  was  no  other  than  an  imi-  ING 

tation  of  the  Egyptian  Harpocrates,  and  an  exhor-  — - - 

ration  to  peace  during  the  leifure  of  the  winter.  We  Angerona. 

may  judge  of  the  intention  of  the  fymbol,  from 

the  time  of  the  feaft  wherein  it  was  ufed,  which 

was  towards  the  end  of  December  {a),  and  better 

ftill  from  the  name  which  the  Phenieians  had  given 

it,  and  which' fignified  the  harvefi  in  the  barn,  the 

injoy ing  the  fruits  of  the  earth  (b). 

The  figure  of  labour  in  joying  in  filence  the  fruits 
gathered  in,  being  placed  in  the  afifembly  of  the 
people,  was  with  great  reafon  called  Harpocrates, 
that  is,  the  prefervation  of  the  people,  the  rule  of 
focieties,  fince  it  inculcated  the  two  maxims  which 
are  the  fupport  of  them,  and  the  whole  aim  and 
purpofe  of  policy  :  One,  that  every  thing  is  obtained 
by  working  -,  the  other,  that  without  peace ,  we  lofe 
all .  But  then  the  Egyptians  were  ufed  to  fay,  when 
they  faw  this  figure  :  1 The  tongue  governs  fate . 

Good  and  bad  depend  on  the  tongue  (c)  :  And  it 
is  becaufe  this  inftrudtion  was  chiefly  neceffary  to 
the  people,  that  the  figure  of  Harpocrates  was 
very  much  multiplied  and  oftentimes  abbreviated. 

He  is  moft  commonly  feen  with  a  Angle  pitcher 
inftead  of  three,  and  with  one  goat’s  horn  inflead 
of  two  \  or  with  the  circle  accompanied  with  large 
banane-tree-leaves,  or  with  fome  other  fymbol  fit 
to  infpire  the  people  with  gratitude  towards  the  au- 

(a)  The  nineteenth  of  De*  natter  ourfelves  ever  to  find  it. 
cember ,  Macro b.  Saturnal.  (h)  From  pâft  hangorcn , 
lib .  1.  He  fays  right  as  to  the  the  barn-floor,  the'barn,  comes 
time  of  the  feaft  :  but  he,  as  hangerona ,  the  corn  got  in. 
ufual,  looks  for  the  etymology  [c  F/  cog  g  cl  tv  yj,  y  h  aa  g  a 
of  it  in  the  Greek  or  Latin  S'cuu.cow  Plutarch,  de  Jfd.  & 
tongue,  where;  we  mufl  not  Ofir. 
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tbor  of  all  good,  and  to  civilize  them  by  infinie  - 
r  tions  of  mildnefs. 

The  Greek  fculptors,  who  did  not  much  lik£ 
thefe  enormous  head-drefles,  difpofed  the  whole 
with  more  comelinefs  and  decorum.  They  placed 
the  goat’s  horn  in  one  of  the  hands  of  the  figure. 
They  made  fruits  coming  out  of  it  ;  nor  did 
they  forget  the  gefture  of  the  other  hand  which 
teaches  the  people  how  to  be  happy  by  reftraining 
their  anger  and  ruling  their  tongue. 

My  reader,  vvjio  here  finds  the  origine  of  the  horn 
of  abundance,  fo  much  ufed  in  the  ornaments  of 
fculptors  and  painters,  may  be  defirous  to  know 
why  this  infiniment  is  called  the  Amalthean  horn, 
and  why  it  is  fa  id  to  have  been  the  horn  of  the 
goat  who  had  fuçkled  Jupiter.  But  we  are  ftill 
very  far  from  the  birth  of  idolatry  and  fables.  We 
fhall  hereafter  come  to  the  origine  of  the  name  of 
the  Amalthean  horn,  when  we  come  to  the  events 
that  gave  it  birth. 

I  lli all  content  myfelf  with  thefe  inftances  of  the 
ancient  writing.  I  pitched  on  the  moft  known  fym- 
bols  of  it,  and  thofe  which,  as  they  contain  the  in- 
fi méfions  moft  necefiary  to  the  people,  are  on  this 
account  moft  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  an¬ 
cient  monuments.  It  is  fufficiently  obvious,  that 
the  Angularity  of  thefe  figures  was  grounded  on 
the  neceffity  of  varying  the  figns  and  of  fhortning 
their  number.  All  thefe  figures  were  then  figni- 
ficant,  and  the  reader  is  no  longer  inclined  to 
think  that  Ofiris,  Ifis,  Anubis  and  Horns,  were 
originally  either  real  men  or  imaginary  deities.  He 
is  now  very  fenfible,  that  they  were  the  letters  of  an 
ancient  alphabet,  or  the  public  figns  affixed  whereby 
it  had  been  agreed  on  to  inform  the  people  of  the 
ftate  of  the  heaven,  of  the  order  of  the  feafts,  and  of 
the  whole  feries  of  their  annual  works. 
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'Symbolical  ceremonies.  Memorials  of  faffed 

events. 

THE  fymbolical  writing  fo commonly  and  ufe-  Symbo- 
fully  imployed  to  teach  in  a  compendious  and  popular 
manner  the  mod:  important  truths,  for  the  preferving 
of  good  manners  and  promoting  the  good  of  man 
kind,  ferved  alfo  from  the  beginning  to  prefer ve 
the  memory  of  hiftories,  and  publickly  to  expofe 
the  object  or  the  motives  of  the  feafts  to  which 
fome  great  event  had  given  occafion.  We  are  not 
fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  civil  and  natural 
hiflory  of  Egypt,  to  be  able  to  fay,  on  infpedtion  of 
their  monuments,  that  fuch  or  fuch1  a  figure  relates 
to  fuch  or  fuch  a  particular  of  the  Egyptian  climate, 
and  that  fuch  a  fymbol  borrowed  from  the  natural 
hiflory  of  that  country,  has  a  relation  to  fuch  or  fuch 
an  event  that  happened.  For  which  reafon  there 
will  always  remain  many  inexplicable  enigma’s  in 
this  kind  of  writing  ;  efpecially  if  the  Egyptian 
priefts  have  uféd  it  (as  I  fhall  have  occafion  to 
prove)  according  to  the  falfe  notions  of  the  fyflems 
of  latter  times,  and  fince  the  true  fenfe  of  it  was 
loft  by  the  introduction -of  a  more  convenient  way 
of  writing.  -  -  "  ''  :-~ 

But  there  is  an  event  which  was  known  to  all  the 
ancient  colonies,  and  which  was  followed  by  a  no¬ 
velty,  the  memory  of  which  could  not  have  been 
prefently  loft,  efpecially  among  the  civilized  and 
the  fettled  nations.  This  event  was  the  flood.  The 
novelty  which  followed  it  was  the  intire  change  of 
agriculture.  We  have,  in  the  letter  that  concludes 
the  third  volume  of  the  Spectacle  de  la  nature ,  col¬ 
lected  a  good  number  of  proofs,  drawn  both  from 

the 
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The  Poe-  the  teftimoriy  of  Scripture  and  profane  hillory,  and 
^ICA  L  from  the  veftiges  fbill  fubfifting  and  fcattered  from 

_ _ _Jone  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other  ;  whereby  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  there  were  before  the  flood  no  rainbows, 
nor  any  winds  or  great  rains  and  meteors  ;  but 
that  a  perpetual  fpring  and  univerfal  ferenity  reigned 
all  over  the  earth,  except  under  the  equator,  where 
the  courfe  of  the  air  dilated  or  contradled  by  the 
alteration  of  the  day  and  night,  mull  needs  have 
brought  from  either  pole  a  continued  colkXion  of 
vapours,  as  it  Hill  happens  under  the  tropicks* 
where  the  fun  darts  its  beams  perpendicularly  down 
for  feveral  weeks  together.  After  the  flood,  another 
heaven  (a)  -,  a  new  difpofition  of  the  liars  with  re¬ 
gard  to  us,  occafloned  by  the  inclination  of  the  axis 
of  the  earth  ;  a  viciflitude  of  feafons  ;  rains  new  as 
the  rainbow,  which  is  but  the  confequence  and  ne- 
ceflary  effedl  of  them  -,  troublefome  meteors  ;  in- 
conllant  winds  ;  earthquakes,  Itorms,  inundations  -, 
perpetual  crofles  in  all  the  operations  of  agriculture  ^ 
frequent  difeafes  ;  fertility  diminilhed  ;  man’s  life 
much  fhorter  than  before. 

The  comparifon  of  thefe  two  fo  very  different 
conditions,  could  not  but  be  frequent  matter  of  re¬ 
flexion  to  the  children  of  Noah.  They  preferved 
the  memory  of  it  among  their  pollerity  ;  who,  in 
imitation  of  their  fathers,  always  opened  their  fealls 
and  publick  prayers  with  woes  and  lamentations 
for  what  they  had  loll  ;  tho’  they  were  ufed  to  con¬ 
clude  the  fame  by  a  general  repall,  where  flinging, 
the  found  of  inllruments,  and  joy  fucceeded  their 
mourning.  Whence  it  comes,  that  the  cries  ufual 
in  the  moll  ancient  fealls,  even  thofe  which  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  became  expreflions  of  joy,  and  fet  forms 

(a)  O]  q  vvv  *&voi  W  »  !  which  arc  now.  2  Petr,  3:7. 
yri~  The  heaven  and  the  earth  | 
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of  acclamations,  being  traced  up  to  their  primitive  mb o- 
origine,  fignify  nothing  but  tears  and  expreffions  ofLICAL 
grief  addrefled  to  almighty  God  (a). 

The  object  and  motives  of  this  mournful  pradtice- 
are  more  eafy  to  be  difcovered  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  than  among  the  other  nations  -,  not  only  be- 
caufe  the  Egyptians  having  been  lefs  mingled  with 
other  people,  have  made  fewer  alterations  in  their  an- 
tient  cuftoms  ;  but  alfo  becaufe  their  practices  being 
ftrkftly  connected  with  publick  and  confiant  fym- 
bols  ingraved  in  ftone,  or  carried  in  ceremony  at 
the  feafts,  they  were  better  fixed  or  lefs  disfigured 
in  Egypt  than  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
fufficiently  obvious,  that  their  principal  feafts  had  a 
relation  to  the  difmal  alteration  by  the  flood  intro¬ 
duced  in  nature.  There  they  lamented  with  Ifts  the 
death  of  the  governor  which  had  been  taken  from 
them,  and  killed  by  a  dragon  rifing  from  under 
the  ground,  and  by  a  water-monfter.  They  then 
rejoiced  for  the  refurredlion  of  Ofiris  -,  but  he  v/as 
no  longer  the  fame,  and  had  loft  his  ftrength.  This 
now  is  no  longer  a  riddle  wanting  an  explanation. 

What  goes  before  unveils  all  thefe  perfonages,  or 


(æ)  Such  were  the  cries,  io 
Bacçhe,  hevoe  Bacche,  io  tri- 
umphe,  io  pæan.  This  word 
io,  jeov,  jevoe,  hevoe,  is  the 
name  of  God,  and  fignifies  the 
author  of  life  y  he  that  is.  Bac¬ 
che  comes  from  rDH  hsche  tears. 
Triumphe  comes  from  Hjnn 
terovueb,  which  the  weilern  na¬ 
tions  pronounced  triomphe  ; 
there  being  no  letter  whofe 
pronunciation  was  more  diffi¬ 
cult  and  more  varied  than  the 
y.  That  word  triomphe  figni- 
fied  groans  and  fobs.  It  after¬ 
wards  fignified  the  public  pray¬ 


er,  and  finally  the  finging  of 
the  affemblies,  as  may  be  feen. 
Pf  89  :  16.  The  word  pæan 
fays  fomething  more  ;  it  comes 
from  nya  paha,  to  fhriek  a- 
loud  like  a  woman  in  labour, 
Ifai.  42:14.  All  thefe  words 
joined  to  the  name  of  God, 
were  fhort  expreffions  by  which 
the  people  excited  each  other 
to  have  recourfe  to  God  in  their 
diftrefs,  and  to  diredt  their 
prayers  and  cries  to  him.  The 
whole  of  thefe  was  like  the  La¬ 
tin  and  French  expreffions,  Deo 
gratias.  Dieu  mercy,  adieu. 


rather 
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tThe Poe-  rather  unfolds  to  us  the  fenfe  of  thefe  characters. 
^CA^L  Let  us  endeavour  to  decypher  the  meaning  of 
fcAVEN 'another  picture,  which  feems  relative  to  the  fame 
event,  and  the  interpretation  of  which  may  ferve 
to  prove  what  I  have  juft  advanced. 

The  allé-  The  Egyptians,  and  moft  of  the  eaftern  na- 
gory  of  tions,  be  the  firft  inventors  of  it  who  they  will, 
Ehe  Slants*  had  an  allegory  or  a  picture  which  became  famous, 
and  which  is  every  where  met  with.  It  reprefented 
the  water  monfter  (lain,  and  OAris  reftored  to 
life:  but  there  fprang  out  of  the  earth  hideous 
figures,  who  endeavoured  to  dethrone  him.  They 
were  monftrous  giants,  one  of  which  had  many 
arms  ;  another  pulled  up  the  îargeft  oaks  ;  and 
a  third  had  in  his  hands  the  fourth  part  of  a 
mountain,  which  he  flung  againft  heaven.  They 
were  all  diftinguifhed  by  fome  Angular  attempt, 
and  by  frightful  names,  the  moft  known  of  which 
were  Briareus,  Othus,  Ephialtes,  Enceladus,  Mi¬ 
mas,  Porphyrion,  and  Rouach  or  Rœchus.  Offris 
got  the  better  of  them  ;  and  Horus,  his  belo¬ 
ved  fon,  after  he  had  been  very  much  abufed  by 
Rœchus,  happily  got  rid  of  his  purfuits,  by  appear¬ 
ing  before  him  with  the  jaws  and  claws  of  a  lion. 

I  might  be  thought  here  to  offer  a  meer  fable  ^ 
But  to  lhew  that  this  picture  is  hiftorical,  and  that 
all  the  perfonages  which  compole  it  are  fo  many 
fymbols,  or  fignificant  characters,  reprefenting  the 
diforders  that  followed  the  flood,  the  hardfhips  of 
the  firft  men,  and  in  particular  the  unhappy  ftate 
of  husbandry  in  Egypt  -,  it  will  be  fufflcient  here 
to  rranflate  the  peculiar  names  given  to  each  of 
thefe  giants.  Briareus  {a)  Agnifies  the  lofs  of  fere - 


(«}  '"O  Bcrifferenitas  D1"1D 


harous ,  fubverfa,  the  lofs  of 
ferenity. 
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fitly:  Othus  (a)9  the  diverfity  of  feafons  :  EphialtesSvMBo- 
[b\  great  gatherings  of  clouds ,  unknown  heretofore  :  £/CAL 
Enceladus  (c),  the  havocks  of  great  overflowing  w-M^‘s 

ters  fpread:  Porphyrion  (d),  the  earthquakes  or  the _ 

frafture  of  the  land ,  which  cleaves  the  plains  and 
overthrows  mountains:  Mimas  (  e  ),  the  great  rains  ; 
and  Rœchus  (  /),  the  wind .  How  could  all  thefe 
names  poflibly  happen  to  confpire  to  exprefs  the 
meteors  that  followed  the  flood,  if  this  had  not  been 
the  purpofe  and  the  original  fenfe  of  this  allegory  ? 

By  this  means  fables  vanifh,  and  we  find  in  this 
recital  a  lively  pidture  of  the  phænomena,  which 
mud  needs  have  appeared  as  fo  many  grievous  no¬ 
velties  to  the  children  of  Noah. 

As  to  the  figure  of  Horus  who  aflumes  the  head 
and  claws  of  a  lion,  to  rid  himfelf  of  the  wind 
that  ruined  all  his  hopes  ;  it  is  a  fymbol  peculiar 
to  the  husbandry  of  the  Egyptians,  who  were  not 
able  to  fecure  themfelves,  againft  the  havocks  of 
the  vernal  winds  and  the  fatal  confequences  of  the 
northern,  any  otherwife  than  by  exactly  obferving 
the  entrance  of  the  fun  into  the  fign  leo  to  flee;  and 
by  avoiding  to  venture  out  before  that  time  their 
harvefts  which  had  been  infallibly  carried  away. 

Thus  the  neceflity  of  perfonifying  the  objects  they 


(a)  r— liiy  oui t tot h  or  othus , 
tempora,  tempe  fatum  vices,  the 
fucctflion  of  feafons. 

[h)  e<vi  or  ephi,  unies. 
nrOy  alt  ah,  Genef.  15  :  17. 
Caligo ,  Ephialtes ,  nub  es  caligi- 
nis,  nuits  horridœ. 

( c )  “l'pJVpy  en-celed ,  fons 
temporis,  fons  te  mporaneus ,  tor- 
rens. 

{d)  “UQ  phour,  franger and 
in  doubling  nrna  pharphar , 
frufulatim  dijfringerc,  Job.  16: 
.12,  Whence  pur  D  porphy¬ 


rion,  confraftio.  It  is  the  fame 
word  that  gave  birth  to  the 
Latin  words  purpura,  far  and 
furjur  to  the  word  purpura , 
becaufe  the  fhells  were  to  be 
bruifed  from  which  they  drew 
this  rich  colour  ;  and  to  the 
words  far  and  furfur ,  becaufe 
the  corn  mufl  be  ground  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  flower  and  the  bran. 

(e)  u'D  maun,  the  great 
rains. 

(  f  )  D'H  Rouachor  Rœchusf 
the  wind. 

wanted 
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The  Poe-  wanted  to  paint,  very  foon  introduced  the  ufe  of 
Ve  AL  allegorical  piftures,  and  of  fabulous  recitals.  They 
_ at  that  time  could  not  write  otherwife  than  by  de¬ 
lineating  the  figures  of  the  objeds  intended.  But 
they  thought  themfelves  mafters  of  ordering  the 
whole,  in  the  manner  they  judged  fitted  to  make 
an  agreeable  imprefiion,  and  to  be  well  underdood. 
The  difficulty  of  conveying  the  ideas  of  intelledual 
things  into  the  mind  by  the  eye,  fird  made  them 
have  recourfe  to  fymbolical  figures:  the  ufe  of  thefe 
figures  afterwards  authorized  the  tafte  of  fidions. 
But  what  was  obfcure  in  them  was  cleared  by  the 
fimplicity  and  propriety  of  the  names  given  each 
piece.  I  could  produce  new  inftances  of  this  in  the 
fables  of  Andromeda  and  Bellerophon,  which  are 
pure  allegories,  the  interpretation  of  which  mud  be 
deduced  from  the  lignification  and  meaning  of  the 
names  of  all  thefe  perfonages.  But  this  would  take 
us  off  too  much  from  that  part  of  the  ancient  writ¬ 
ing  and  of  the  publick  ceremonies,  that  related  to 
the  reprefentation  of  paded  difaders,  and  to  the  re¬ 
gulations  of  mankind. 

XVII. 

The  fequel  of  the  memorials  of  pa  fed  events . 

W  E  have  already  obferved,  that  the  ancients 
were  not  contented  with  expreffing  certain  truths  by 
figures  delineated  on  done,  but  that  they  did  it  alfo 
by  dramatick  ceremonies,  wherein  the  objedts  and 
the  names  of  the  a&ors  were  fignificant,  and  ferved 
to  recall  the  memory  of  things  paded. 

The  fead  of  the  ancient  date  of  mankind  after 
the  flood  feems  to  have  begun  even  before  the  di- 
fperfion.  But  it  affumed  a  more  fhining  form  in 
Egypt  by  means  of  the  fymbolical  figures,  which 
had  been  multiplied  there  much  more  than  any 

where 
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where  elfe.  This  feaft  being  become  common  üoSymbo- 
all  nations,  on  this  account  deferves  a  more  ample 
illuftration,  than  what  has  already  been  laid  about  MONIE5 

it.  We  cannot  explain  the  fymbols  of  it,  without - 

calling  a  ufeful  light  upon  an  infinite  number  of 
monuments  remaining  in  our  hands,  and  which 
have  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  unintelligible. 

They  carried  at  this  feaft  a  bafket  or  fmall  chelt.  The  Or- 
that  contained  the  monuments  of  the  progrefifes  ofgia- 
husbandry.  The  cheft  was  neither  myfterious  or 
fignificant  in  itfelf.  It  only  ferved  to  receive  the 
memorative  fymbols  of  things  palled. 

Firft,  they  found  therein  the  mark  of  the  weak¬ 
ening  of  Ofiris  and  of  the  lofs  of  foecundity  {a). 

Then  came  fefame-feeds,  heads  of  poppies,  pom- 
granates,  bay-berries,  branches  of  fig-tree,  dry 
ftalks,  cakes  of  feveral  kinds  of  corn,  fait,  carded 
wool,  cakes  of  honey  and  of  cheefe,  and  finally  a 
child,  a  lerpent  and  a  winnowing  van  ( b ).  The 
whole  was  accompanied  with  a  flute,  or  fome  other 
mufical  infiniment. 

This  collection  feems  very  ftrange  at  firft  fight:  , 
but  the  child  once  known,  all  the  reft  is  very  plain. 

The  Horus,  or  the  child  fwadled  and  attended  by 
a  ferpent  of  gold  or  fome  other  matter,  is  the  be¬ 
loved  fon  of  Ofiris  and  Ills.  It  is  husbandry  or 
induftry  (till  weak,  and  which  formerly  caufed  men 

(fl)  ’Ev  Jt'lÇil  TV  TX  A/OJ/’jVx 

cùé'oiov  À7rîKîtTo.  In  cijîa  (or 
capfula)  repoftum  erat  Dioryfii 
(Ofridis)  pudendum.  S.  Clem. 

Alex,  cobortat.  ad  gentes.  pag. 

<6.  edit.  Oxon.  From  the  Phoe¬ 
nician  word  nny  ouervab  or 
&r<via,  pudendum ,  they  made 
Orgia ,  a  name  given  the  an- 
dent  rural  feafts.  They  were 


called  inGreeceP/;tf///Vtf,  which 
has  the  fame  meaning.  The 
indifcrction  of  that  fymbol  gave 
birth  to  allions  of  extravagan¬ 
ces  and  licentioulnefs. 

(b)  See  this  enumeration  in 
St.  Clem.  Alexand.  ibid,  and 
in  Potter  s  Antiquity  of  Greece , 
<vol.  i  .  Grecian  feflvah. 


to 
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The  Poe-  to  live  upon  wild  berries  and  feeds,  obtained  with- 

HeaVen  °ut  cu^ture  w^erevcr  they  could  be  found,  but  which 
EAVEN'  by  degrees  learnt  how  to  fow  grains  of  better  fub- 
ftance  -,  how  to  winnow  corn  with  a  van  ;  how  to 
make  bread  ;  how  even  to  add  niceties  to  bare  ne- 
ceflaries  -,  how  to  infure  all  forts  of  wholfome  foods 
to  man  ;  how  to  make  advantage  by  the  labour 
of  bees  -,  to  imploy  the  wool  of  fheep,  and  improve 
all  and  every  one  of  the  productions  of  nature.  The 
drum  or  the  flute,  which  was  infeparable  from  the 
celebration  of  the  feafts,  was  the  fymbol  of  grati¬ 
tude,  which  on  certain  days  invited  men  to  meet 
together,  to  praife  God  in  concert  for  having  given 
them  their  food,  their  fire  and  their  cloaths.  The 
fmall  cheft,  the  van,  in  which  they  afterwards 
*  MyJUca  found  fo  many  myfteries  *,  and  the  whole  reprefen- 
™”nus-  tation  here  enumerated,  paflfed  from  the  Egyptians 
Géorgie.  t0  the  Phenicians,  and  by  their  means  fpread  far 
See  r  An-  and  wide.  Nothing  is  more  commonly  found  in 
tiq.  expliq.  the  monuments  of  the  heathen  feafts,  than  a  fmall 
Andthe  cheft,  a  van,  a  ferpent,  a  human  head,  and  a  flute 

treafury  of  ^  ^  dl  U1T). 

St. Denis.  In  order  to  render  thefe  reprefentations  more 
complete,  they  did  not  in  Egypt  forget,  any  more 
than  in  other  places,  the  difmal  neceflity  the  firft 
men  had  been  in  of  defending  their  houfes  and  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  from  the  infults  of  wild  beads, 
every  where  multiplied  during  the  fojourn  of  whole 
mankind  in  the  baby  Ionian  territory.  They  pre-. 
ferved  the  memory  of  this  particular  circumftance  by 
a  kind  of  hunting  which  they  renewed  every  three 
years  throughout  the  Eaft.  This  hunting  being 
only  a  reprefentation  and  not  much  in  earned,  it 
made  the  fanCtity  of  feafts  degenerate  into  tumul¬ 
tuous  ramblings,  which  were  fucceeded  by  the 
greateft  diforders,  even  before  the  introduction  of 
idolatry.  f 
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’Tis  true*  they  began  by  a  lacrifice,  and  by  thesv 
invocation  of  the  true  God  ;  as  may  be  eafily  proved  ^ 
from  their  warlike  cries,  that  fignified,  The  Lord  M0 
is  t he  mighty  {a)  ;  the  Lord  is  my  ftrength  (b)  ;  the 
Lord  is  an  hoft  to  me  (b)  ;  the  Lord  is  my  guide  (c)  ; 
all  words  which  we  find  again  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Hebrews,  becaufe  their  tongue  and  religion  were 
originally  the  lame. 

But  one  may  eafily  guefs,  what  mull  have  been 
the  confequences  of  the  liberty  with  which  the  affili¬ 
ants  of  all  ages  and  fexes  dilperfed  themlelves  all 
over  the  mountains  and  in  the  forells,  after  a  fump- 
tuous  repall  in  common,  having  in  their  hand  a 
club,  a  torch  or  a  fpear,  exciting  one  another 
to  fury,  with  the  moll  extravagant  roarings,  tearing 
to  pieces  the  beads  they  chanced  to  meet,  and 
fmearing  their  cloaths  and  faces  with  the  blood  of 
the  victims*  in  order  to  carry  the  marks  of  a  dan¬ 
gerous  hunting. 

XVIII. 

The  living  and  real  animals  become  Jymbolical. 

FROM  the  knowledge  we  now  have  of  the 
genius  and  take  of  the  ealtern  nations,  and  chiefly 
of  the  Egyptians,  for  fymbolical  figures,  we  are 
authorized  to  think,  that  the  fingular  pra&ices  ob- 
ferved  among  them  were  fo  many  emblems  of  cer¬ 
tain  allronomical,  moral  and  other  truths.  We  no 
longer  run  any  rifle  in  faying,  that  the  ram  which 

(<?)  mb*  b*  el  eloab  \hk-  Deus  tnihi  dux  eft o.  Exod.  17: 

A<jo,  whence  comes  àkzhr,,  a  15.  It  is  not  time  yet  to  con- 
military  cry.  vert  the  Dionifli,  which  was 

[bb)  Jo  Jabot  from  ’'îSinï  fa-  only  a  prayer,  into  a  man’s 
boiy  Deus  mibi  exercitus.  name,  and  of  it  to  make  the 

(c)  Jebov  nijfty  Jo  nijji ,  Dioryfus  of  the  Greeks. 

Dio  ni(ft  }  Deus  nfexillum  mifn, 
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The  Poe-  they  reverenced  in  Thebais  and  Libya,  the  bulls 
TICAL  they  refpedfed  at  Memphis  and  Heliopolis,  the 
Heaven  kicjs  iianoured  at  Mendes,  the  lion,  the  fifhes 
and  other  animals  which  they  worfhipped  in  feve- 
ral  provinces,  were  very  plain  fymbols  in  their 
firft  origine.  They  were  no  more  than  the  ancient 
figns  of  the  Zodiack,  and  the  different  marks  of 
the  fituations  of  the  fun.  They  diftinguifhed  the 
neomenia  of  one  month  or  of  another,  by  annexing 
the  figure  of  the  celeftial  animal,  into  which  the 
fun  then  entered,  to  the  Ifis  which  proclaimed  that 
feafr  :  and  inftead  of  a  bare  pidture,  they  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  feaft  the  animal  itfelf,  the  living 
animal  relating  thereto.  The  dog  being  the  fym- 
bol  of  the  dog-ftar,  which  formerly  opened  the 
year  ;  they  fet  a  living  dog  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  ceremonial  of  the  firfl  neomenia.  It  is  Dio- 
*  Bihlioth.  dorus  *  who  recounts  this  fadt,  as  having  been  an 
l-  i  •  eye-witnefs  of  it.  They  took  the  habit  of  calling 
thefe  neomeniæ  the  feaft  of  the  ram,  the  feaft  of 
the  bull,  of  the  dog,  and  of  the  lion.  The  neo¬ 
menia  of  the  ram  naturally  became  moft  folemn 
in  thole  places  where  they  carried  on  a  confiderable 
commerce  in  flieep.  The  neomenia  of  the  bull 
was  the  moft  agreeable  in  the  fat  pafture-grounds 
of  Memphis  and  lower  Egypt.  The  feaft  of  the 
entering  of  the  fun  into  the  fign  of  the  kids  was 
very  grand  at  Mendes,  where  they  fed  a  greater 
number  of  goats  than  elfewhere.  Thus  each  town 
took  an  affedtion  to  the  neomenia  of  fome  particu¬ 
lar  fign  or  .other,  according  to  the  concern  they 
had  or  the  delight  they  might  take  therein.  As 
they  were  ufed  to  decorate  the  ceremonial  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  figures,  the  people  crowned  with  flow¬ 
ers  and  led  in  proceflion  the  fymbolical  animal  of 
which  the  feaft  bore  the  name.  Could  they  with-r 
out  a  moft  particular  affedfion  there  behold  the 

•  •  *  objedt 
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objedt  which  made  them  in  a  fpecial  manner  rich?  Sym- 

®Tis  true.  rhpv.  nfrpr  fhp  infrnrlnrVirvn  r»f  irlnlnf-rtr  B0L1C; 
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they  ftill  continued  their  traffick  in  them.  The 
people  of  Mendes  honoured  the  goats  and  eat  fheep. 
Thole  of  Thebes  reverenced  the  ewe  and  eat  goats: 
we  may  then,  with  the  majority  of  the  learned, 
fufpeft  that  utility  and  the  intereft  of  commerce 
were  the  motives  which  inclined  the  Egyptians  to 
cherifh  thefe  animals,  and  that  which  made  the 
fight  of  them  fo  agreeable  to  thofe  people  in  their 
publick  feafts.  But  however  likely  this  conjecture 
may  be  as  to  the  origine  of  the  animals  reverenced 
in  Egypt,  there  is  fomething  ftill  more  pofttive 
with  regard  to  this  odd  cuftom,  about  which  fo 
many  authors  wrote  without  aftigning  the  true  ori¬ 
gine  of  it.  Mr.  De  Maillet,  in  his  defeription  of 
Egypt,  which  he  could  not  but  be  very  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  after  he  had  lived  above  ftxteen 
years  there,  informs  us,  that  the  harveft  in  lower 
Egypt  comes  on  in  May  -,  that  above  Cairo  it  is 
made  in  April,  and  in  March  or  even  fconer  in 
higher  Egypt.  The  harveft  being  the  ohjeCt  that 
excites  the  pallions  of  people  molt  powerfully,  the 
neomenia  that  concluded  the  gathering  in  the  corn, 
could  not  but  be  one  of  the  molt  agreeable  of 
their  feafts.  Thence  the  great  folemnity  when  the 
fun  enters  into  Aries  in  the  country  about  Thebes. 
The  barn  was  full ,  and  that’s  faying  all.  The  fame 
reafon  caufed  the  pafting  of  the  fun  through  Tau¬ 
rus  to  be  pompoufty  folemnized  at  Memphis,  and 
at  Mendes  under  Gemini.  Out  of  Egypt  the  har¬ 
veft  being  over  towards  the  pafting  of  the  fun 
through  Leo,  the  figure  of  that  fign  was  more  com¬ 
monly  joined  to  the  Ifis  which  indicated  the  great 
feaft,in  which  they  thanked  God  for  the  corn-haryeft. 
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ne  Poe-  There  Was  no  crime  in  diftinguifhing  one  feaft  mpre 
t  ic: à L.  than  another,  by  the  fight  and  carrying  about  in 

Heaven. pufc)]jck  of  the  animal  of  which  the  celeftial  fign, 

correfpcnding  to  the  feaft,  bore  the  name.  The 
ceremonial  thus  far  was  innocent  ;  but  it  became 
too  grofs  :  it  became  overcharged  with  too  many 
fenfible  figures,  and  we  now  almoft  touch  upon 
the  wrong  application  that  was  made  of  it. 

XIX. 

Funeral  fymbols  and  ceremonies . 

I  fhall  conclude  the  hiftôry  of  the  Egyptian 
writing,  and  the  examples  of  the  fignificant  and 
inftrutftive  ufages,  by  a  fhort  account  of  the  funeral 
ceremonies,  and  of  their  purport. 

There  was  near  the  Egyptian  towns  a  certain 
ground  appointed  for  the  common  burying-place. 
*  Bibtiotb.  Diodorus  Siculus  *  informs  us  how  thefe  tombs 
L  i.  were  regulated,  and  in  an  exa£t  defeription  of  the 
burying-place  at  Memphis,  the  larged  and  mod 
frequented  of  all,  relates  all  that  was  pradtiled 
there.  According  to  his  recital,  the  common  bu¬ 
rying-place  was  on  the  other  fide  the  lake  called 
Acherufia  {a).  The  corps  was  brought  to  the  fhore 
of  that  lake,  and  to  the  foot  of  a  tribunal  con¬ 
fiding  of  feveral  judges,  who  inquired  into  his 
life  and  convention.  If  he  had  not  paid  his  debts, 
his  body  was  delivered  to  his  creditors,  to  oblige 
his  relations  to  redeem  it  from  their  hands,  by  col¬ 
lecting  among  themfelves  the  fum  due.  When  he 
had  not  faithfully  obferved  the  laws,  the  body  was 

(a)  From  nna  acharei ,  of  mar,  or  rather  what  follows 
after y  and  from  man,  the  death  of  man.  They  alfo 

comes  il/'SnnS  achariis ,  ulti-  fay  acheron ,  poftremum , 

ma  bù minis ,  the  lait  condition  andiiio  ultima . 
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Jeft  unburied,  and  very  likely  was  thrown  into  aIssTR«* 
fort  of  lay-ftall  or  ditch  called  Tartarus  (a).  Dio-  ceTe- 
dorus  informs  us,  that  there  was  near  a  town  ^  atM0NIES# 

a  fmall  diftance  from  Memphis  a  leaking  veffel,  - - 

into  which  they  inceflantly  poured  Nile- water  Chante. 

which  could  fignify  nothing  but  endlefs  tortures 
and  remorfes.  And  this  fmgle  circumfhnce  gives 
room  to  think,  that  the  place  where  the  unburied 
bodies  were  thrown,  was  fet  round  with  frightful 
reprefentations  *,  as  that  of  a  man  tied  on  a  wheel 
inceffantly  turning,  of  another  whofe  heart  is  perpe¬ 
tually  gnawed  by  a  vultur,  and  of  one  who  rolls 
a  (tone  up-hill,  which  returns  immediately,  and 
which  he  is  forced  to  carry  up  again  to  the  top 
without  intermifiiou. 

When  no  accufer  appeared,  or  he  who  depofed 
againft  the  deceafed  was  convicted  of  falfhood,  then 
they  ceafed  to  lament  the  dead  perfon,  and  his  en¬ 
comium  was  made.  They,  for  inftance,  commended  Diod.  Hid. 
his  excellent  -education,  his  refpedt  for  religion,  his 
equity,  moderation,  chaftity  and  other  virtues.  His 
birth,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  all 
men,  was  never  allowed  as  any  merit  in  him.  All 
the  afliftants  applauded  thefe  praifes,  and  congra¬ 
tulated  the  deceafed,  on  account  of  his  being  ready 
to  enjoy  an  eternal  repofe  with  the  virtuous. 

There  was  on  the  Ihore  of  the  lake  a  fevere  and 
incorruptible  water-man,  who  by  order  of  the 
judges,  and  never  upon  any  other  terms,  received 
the  deceafed  into  his  boat.  The  very  kings  of 
Egypt  were  treated  with  the  fame  rigour,  and  were 
■not  admitted  into  the  bark,  without  the  leave  of 

(a)  Some  authors  are  of  Tartarus  lignifies  the  eternal 
opinion,  that  as  they  gave  the  cries  and  lamentations.  That 
turtle-dove  the  name  of  tor  nn  word  may  come  from  the 
-or  of  turtury  to  imitate  her  re-  Chcldaick  rnn  tar  ah  y  premo- 
-jtftfated  groans  ;  the  name  of  nitioy  doubling  the  word. 

G  3  the 
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We  Poe*  the  judges,  who  fometimes  deprived  even  them  of 
£ICAL  burial  The  water-man  carried  the  body  on  the 
EAVEN  other  fide  the  lake,  into  a  plain  imbellifhed  with 
meadows,  brooks,  groves,  and  all  the  rural  orna- 
*  myly  ments.  This  place  was  called  Elizout  *,  or  the 
Elizian  fields,  that  is,  full  fatisfafiion,  an  habita¬ 
tion  of  repofe  or  of  joy.  There  was  at  the  entrance 
of  that  abode  the  figure  of  a  dog  with  three  pair 
of  jaws,  which  they  called  Cerberus.  The  whole 
ceremony  ended  by  thrice  fprinkling  fand  over  the 
opening  of  the  vault  wherein  they  had  put  (a)  the 
corps,  and  by  bidding  him  thrice  (b)  adieu. 

■  All  thefe  words  and  pra&ices  almoft  every- where 
copied,  were  fo  many  inftructions  addrefied  to  the 
people.  They  gave  them  to  underftand  by  all  thefe  ‘ 
ceremonies,  as  by  fo  many  fpeeches  or  very  figni- 
ficant  fymbols,  that  death  was  followed  by  an  ac^ 
count  which  we  were  to  give  of  our  life  before  an 
inflexible  tribunal  -,  but  that  what  was  indeed  dread¬ 
ful  to  the  wicked,  was  only  a  pafiage  into  a  happier 
ftate  for  the  good.  Wherefore  death  was  called  the 
deliverance  (c).  It  is  likewife  called  in  French  le 
trépas y  that  is,  the  pafifage  to  another  life.  The 

(a)  Mr  .  De  Maillet  has  very  fands  of  the  plain  of  Memphis, 
well  explained  to  us  how  the  They  ftopt  the  vault  with  a 
Egyptian  mummies  were  in-  Hone,  and  then  let  the  fand 
terred.  They  let  them  down  round  about  fall  again  upon  it. 
into  deep  vaults,  which  were  The  cuftom  of  throwing  thrice 
contrived  in  the  rock,  or  in  fand  upon  the  corps  is  now 
the  foft  fand-ltone  under  the  become  univerfal. 

InjeElo  ter  pulvere.  Horat.  carm.  I  i.  od.  28, 

(b)  Magna  manes  ter  voce  vocavi.  Æneid.  6. 

(c  rno^D  petit  ah  y  or  rather  looks  upon  that  palTage  as  the 
nrtblD  pelmtay alleviation,  de-  end  of  evils.  » 

liverance.  Wherefore  Horace 

Lev  are  funftum  paupcrem  laboribus.  Çarm.  1,  2.  od.  18, 

e.  •  • 

1  v  boat 
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boat  of  tranfportation  was  called  tranquillity  (#),  iN 
becaufe  it  carried  over  none  but  the  juft  ;  and  on 
the  contrary  the  water-man,  who  inflexibly  refufedM0 
thofe  whom  the  judges  had  not  acquitted,  was  called  — 
Wrath  (£),  or  the  vengeance. 

As  to  the  earth  thrown  upon  the  corps,  and 
the  tender  adieu’s  of  the  relations,  they  were  no 
more  than  natural  duty  and  a  Ample  expreflion  of . 
their  regrets.  But  they  were  not  contented  with 
paying  them  by  the  way  this  honour  at  their  grave: 
They  alfo  put  at  the  entrance  of  the  cemetery  and 
oVer  the  deceafed’s  door  the  lymbol  of  the  value 
and  tender  aftedtion  they  had  for  their  departed  re¬ 
lation.  The  dog,  being  of  all  anirnals  the  moft 
addidted  to  man,  is  the  natural  emblem  of  friend- 
fhip  and  attachment.  They  gave  the  figure  of  the 
dog  three  heads  or  throats,  to  exprefs  the  three  cries 
they  had  made  over  their  friend’s  grave,  according 
to  the  cuftom  which  granted  that  honour  to  none 
but  good  men.  Therefore  this  figure,  thus  placed 
near  the  tomb  and  over  the  head  of  the  new  buried 
penfon,  fignified  his  having  been  honoured  with 
the  lamentations  of  his  family,  and  with  the  cries 
which  friends  never  failed  to  come  and  utter  over 
the  grave  of  him  whom  they  had  valued  and  ché¬ 
ri  fhed  for  his  good  qualities.  The  meaning  of 
this  fymbol  is  no  longer  a  riddle,  after  its  name 
has  been  tranflated.  They  called  it  Cerberus ,  that 
is  in  plain  terms,  the  cries  of  the  grave  (V). 

It  is  neither  eafy  nor  reafonable  to  pretend  to 
explain  all  the  fymbols  and  ceremonies  of  antiquity, 

[a)  ,'"0  beri,  tranquillitas ,  (b)  p^D  Charon.  Exod.  15: 

ferenitas.  Whence  comes  ftdp /(  y. 

bans ,  Charon’s  bark.  Diod.  (V)  From  cert  or  cri. 
Sic.  ibid.  Unlefs  bar  is  comes  which  has  the  fame  fenfe  in 
from  her,  which  fignifies  the  French,  and  from  -Q  her,  the 
grave.  vault,  the  grave  cerbcr. 

G  4  before 
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before  we  are  convinced  that  mod  of  the  Angular 
figures  and  of  the  moft  folemn  cuftoms,  were  in  their 
;  fir  ft  original  no  more  than  fignificant  fymbols  and 
inftructive  ceremonies.  It  is  enough  for  us  that 
this  is  true  of  many  of  them  -,  which  I  flatter  my- 
felf  I  have  fhewed  in  this  firft  eflay  of  explanation 
of  the  ancient  writing,  fince  the  explication  I  give 
of  it  is  Ample,  plain,  and  ftriCtly  conne&ed  both 
with  the  common  notions  and  the  wants  of  the 
firft  men. 

But  after  having  perceived  in  the  mofl:  diftin-* 
guifhed  of  the  eaftern  fymbols  and  ceremonies,  fo 
many  truths  and  ufeful  inftructions  publickly  ad- 
drefled  to  the  people,  my  reader,  who  at  the  fame 
time,  and  without  hints,  perceives  therein  the  mofl: 
ordinary  names  of  the  poetical  heaven,  and  the  ob¬ 
jets  of  the  whole  heathen  worfhip,  is  intitlèd  to 
afk  me  how  this  change  could  be  introduced  ?  How 
has  gold  been  converted  into  lead,  and  by  what 
ftrange  metamorphofis  did  thefe  ceremonies,  figures, 
and  letters,  wherein  they  formerly  read  fo  many 
ufeful  truths,  become  formidable  powers  and  dei~ 
ties  difperfed  all  over  the  heaven  ?  This  queftion 
leads  us  to  the  theogony  or  the  generation  of  the 
heathen  gods.  If  my  reader  is  not  yet  fully  con-? 
vinced,  that  thefe  gods  were  at  firft  nothing  but 
Symbolical  letters  or  popular  notices  affixed  and 
polled  up  j  the  multitude  of  new  examples  which 
1  fhall  now  offer  him  of  this  fort,  will,  I  hope, 
finifh  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  this  original, 
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CHAP.  II. 

rfhe<Theogony ,  or  the  fymbols  made  per  fans* 

The  birth  of  Idolatry . 

IT  was  not  the  admiration  of  the  fun,  which, <fl,e  ge- 
as  ’tis  faid,  caufed  men  to  adore  him  indead  oFnera- 
his  maker.  The  fpeCtacle  of  the  univerfe  never  cor-  T  IOi! 
rupted  mankind.  It  never  diverted  them  from  the the  QPS* 
thought  of  a  being,  who  is  the  mover  of  every 
thing,  and  from  the  gratitude  they  owe  to  a  pro¬ 
vidence  always  pouring  new  bounties  upon  them. 

Far,  indeed,  from  diverting  men  from,  it  recalls 
them  to  it.  Never  did  adronomy,  or  the  dud  y 
of  the  earth  or  heaven,  put  into  any  man’s  head 
the  odd  fancy  of  lodging  dead  heroes  in  the  liars, 
or  of  intruding  their  government  to  them.  The 
fymbolical  writing,  from  the  wrong  ufe  cupidity 
made  of  it,  is  the  fource  of  this  evil.  All  nations 
fwallowed  the  poifon,  by  admitting  the  characters 
of  this  kind  of  writing,  without  receiving  the  fenfe 
of  it. 

This  hidory  of  the  extravagances  of  our  forefa¬ 
thers  prefents  the  reader  with  a  deplorable  profpeCl  : 
but  methinks  it  may  ingage  our  curiofity  -,  no  my- 
thologift,  that  I  know  of,  ever  having  derived  the 
birth  of  idolatry  from  this  original,  Befides,  it  is 
çf  dill  greater  concern  to  piety,  by  fetting  in  a 
good  light  the  infinite  fuperiority  of  the  indru&ions 
of  chridianity  above  thofe  of  philofophy,  We 
JJiall  fee  the  latter  wandering  from  age  to  age. 
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•  Heaping  new  errors  inceflan tl y  upon  the  firft,  and 
more  and  more  lofmg  fight  of  truth,  or  criminally 

J  detaining  it  captive  ;  then  authorizing  men  to  adore 
all  and  every  one  of  the  parts  of  the  univerfe,  and 
at  lail  inclining  them  to  adore  nothing  at  all.  This 
hiftory,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  glory  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  and  beforehand  gives  us  a  high  opinion  of 
the  power  of  the  gofpel,  the  only  dotrine  that 
ever  attacked  idolatry  with  efficacy,  rendered 
augurs  contemptible,  funk  the  credit  of  aftrology, 
made  the  perplexing  fuperftitions  that  tyrannized 
over  the  univerfe  fall  to  the  ground,  and  even  rec¬ 
tified  the  reafon  of  thofe  who  did  not  believe  the 
gofpel. 

The  advantage  drawn  from  the  fymbolical  writ¬ 
ing  and  ceremonies  every  day  rendered  the  ufe  of 
them  more  frequent  and  extenfive  -,  but  they  foon 
fhall  be  flopped  by  an  inconvenience  infeparable 
from  them.  Though  they  took  all  imaginable  care 
to  limit  the  number  of  the  fymbols,  and  fkilfully 
made  the  fame  character  or  key  ferve  for  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  things  having  affinity  one  with  another, 
by  adding,  retrenching  or  only  varying  one  attri¬ 
bute  or  part  of  the  fymbolical  figure  (as  is  (till 
done  among  the  Chinefe)  they  found  that  this  way 
of  writing  would  at  laft  become  impraticable,  on 
account  of  the  number  of  figures,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  multiply  as  faft  as  the  objets,  and  even 
as  much  as  the  judgments  which  the  mind  makes 
of  thefe  objets.  It  is  flill  the  great  inconvenience 
of  the  Chinefe  writing,  which  reprefents,  not  in¬ 
deed  the  founds  of  the  voice,  but  the  objets  of  our 
thoughts,  by  a  multitude  of  charaters  or  different 
keys,  and  by  innumerable  varieties  wherewith  each 
of  thefe  keys  is  clogged. 


There 
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There  was  in  Egypt,  or  elfewhere  (and  that Ge- 
before  Cadmus  (a),  fmce  it  was  before  the  time  of”***’ .. 
Job  and  IVIoics,)  an  attentive  and  happy  genius,, 

whofe  name  has  not  been  handed  down  to  us  by - r 

hiftory,  who  having  obferved  that  the  founds  of  I  he  cuf~ 
the  voice,  wherewith  we  may  exprefs  whatever  we^  wnt” 
pieafe,  are  but  few  in  number,  bethought  himfelf 
of  reprefenting  thefe  few  founds  with  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  characters.  Whence  it  happened  that  by  re-  •. 
prefenting  with  twenty  or  four  and  twenty  letters, 
the  twenty  or  twenty-four  principal  founds  and  ar¬ 
ticulations,  which  are  fufficient  by  their  mixture  to 
form  words  or  the  figns  of  objects,  men  were  able, 
with  a  very  few  characters,  to  raife  the  thought 
of  all  the  things  diftinguifhed  by  a  diverfity  of 
founds. 

This  fo  very  fimple  and  yet  fruitful  invention 
made  a  fpeedy  progrefs.  It  pafted  among  the 
Arabians,  was  communicated  to  the  Hebrews,  then 
to  the  Phenicians,  and  by  thefe  imparted  to  the 
Greeks,  whence  it  fpread  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  i (lands,  and  even  went  as  far  as  the  northern 
nations.  The  Chinefe,  whofe  eftabliftiment  is  prior 
to  this  invention,  and  who,  from  a  weaknefs  com¬ 
mon  to  all  witty  nations,  think  themfelves  fuperior  . 
to  the  reft  of  mankind,  difdained  to  admit  this  very 
convenient  manner  of  writing,  which  they  muft  • 
needs  have  received  from  others.  They  ftill  pre- 

(a)  He  was  looked  upon  the  ufe  of  it.  Which  caufed 
among  the  Greeks  as  the  in*  thefe  more  graceful  than  true 
ventor  of  current  writing,  be-  verfes  to  be  written  on  him. 
caufe  he  acquainted  them  with 

C’eft  de  lui  que  nous  vient  cet  art  ingénieux-. 

De  peindre  la  parole,  &  de  parler  aux  yeux,  . 

Et  par  les  traits  divers  de  figures  tracées, 

Ponner  de  la  couleur  &  du  corps  aux  penfées. 

Brebeuf.  Pharfal.  \ 

ferve 
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‘The  Poe-  ftrve  the  ancient  characters  reprefenting  the  objeCts 

Heaven  ^iem^e^ves’  an<^  which  no  otherwife  differ  from  the 

. _ 1'fymbolical  writing  of  the  Egyptians,  than  becaufe 

the  Chinefe  characters  are  of  a  more  arbitrary  in¬ 
itiation  ;  whereas  the  Egyptian  fymbols  were  con¬ 
nected  to  the  reprefented  objeCts  by  fome  anology 
either  of  name  or  of  refemblance.  The  ferpent, 
for  inftance,  or  the  eel,  fignified  life ,  from  an  ana¬ 
logy  of  name  ;  the  word  heva  being  the  fame  both 
to  fignify  an  eel9  and  to  exprefs  life .  The  woman 
fignified  the  earth  by  a  refemblance  of  fecundity, 
and  a  boat  fignified  death  by  a  refemblance  of  ufe  ; 
fince  both  death  and  a  boat  convey  us  whither  we 
are  to  go.  Men  were  by  this  means  at  once  freed 
from  the  ftriCtnefs  both  of  attention  and  memory, 
neceffary  to  retain  this  multitude  of  characters  and 
relations.  The  new  way  of  writing  confifting  of  a 
very  fmall  number  of  letters  reprefenting  the  founds, 
it  immediately  raifed,  together  with  the  idea  of  the 
found  itfelf,  the  thought  of  the  objeCt  or  notion  an¬ 
nexed  to  that  found.  It  became  the  current  and 
popular  way  of  writing  in  Egypt  and  every  where 
elfe.  It  was  the  only  one  made  ufe  of  in  the  tranf- 
actions  of  fociety,  as  it  was  eafy  to  learn  and  at 
the  fame  time  very  expeditious  in  praClice. 

The  fymbolical  writing,  which  from  its  firff 
original  had  been  connected  with  religion,  aftro- 
nomy,  and  the  ftatutes  that  regulated  mankind, 
being  as  it  were  confecrated  by  the  honourable  ufe 
it  had  been  applied  to  at  firff,  both  in  the  places 
and  inftruments  defigned  for  religious  worfhip,  and 
in  the  inftruCtion  of  mafters  to  their  difciples,  con^ 
tinued  ftill  to  be  ufed  at  feafts,  upon  tombs  and 
The  hie-  public  monuments.  It  became  the  writing  of  the 
rh?ck~  ^earned  and  the  priefts.  It  was  preferved  in  fome 
writing,  ^hools,  and  ftill  more  in  the  outward  worfhip  of 
religion,  the  ceremonial  of  which  being  once  efta~ 

blifhecf, 
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blifhed,  maintains  itfelf  and  is  not  very  eafily  al-  32*  Gé- 
tered.  They  did  not  think  it  neceffary,  in  order  NERA' 
to  give  credit  to  the  new  writing,  to  efface  the ^g0ds. 

figures  of  the  ancient,  which  was  found  on  the _ _ 

facred  tables,  on  the  great  vafes  made  ufe  of  in  the 
offerings,  on  theobelifks,  the  tombs,  and  generally 
on  whatever  had  any  relation  to  piety,  to  the  in- 
ftruCtion  of  the  people  and  the  decorum  of  religious 
worfhip.  The  characters  of  that  writing  were  cal¬ 
led  facred  letters  *,  or  facred  fculptures ,  to  diftin-  *  Tp°- 
guifh  them  from  thofe  of  the  common  writing.  yto&x** 

This,  from  its  great  conveniency,  fo  far  got 
the  better,  that  the  ufe  of  the  other  was  wholly 
negleCted.  The  difficulty  of  underftanding  it, 
which  was  great  when  there  was  as  yet  no  other, 
became  (till  greater  when  the  people  no  longer  took 
care  to  ftudy  it,  and  that  very  difficulty  at  Taft  ren¬ 
dered  the  ftudy  of  it  very  uncommon.  What  im- 
preffion  muft  then  have  been  made  on  the  minds  of 
the  people  by  the  fight  of  Ofiris,  Ifis,  and  all  thefe 
figures  of  men  and  animals,  which  the  public  wor¬ 
fhip  and  monuments  were  full  of.  We  now  touch 
upon  the  birth  of  idolatry.  But  is  it  then  really 
an  effeCt  of  the  fymbolical  writing?  and  has  an 
innocent  invention  perverted  mankind  ?  No,  fure  ; 
cupidity  alone  has  done  all  the  mifchief. 

A  cool  worfhipper  of  God,  whofe  heart  is  in¬ 
different  with  regard  to  juftice,  and  full  of  paffions, 
is  no  idolater,  I  own  :  but  he  is  already  very  re¬ 
mote  from  God,  and  new  wanderings  may  fucceed 
diis  firft  diforder,  God  permitting  darknefs  to  be 
the  puniftiment  of  criminal  defires  (a).  The  fame 
thirft  of  earthly  riches,  the  fame  injuftice  towards 
our  neighbour,  in  fhort  the  fame  cupidity  which 

(æ)  Spar  gens  pcenaks  ccecitates ,  fuper  illicitas  cupiditates. 

Auguftin,  Conf. 

conftitutes 
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*The  Poe-  constitutes  both  the  Jew  and  the  bad  Christian* 

£CAL.  alfo  corrupted  the  worShip  the  firSt  men  publickly 
AVhN-pa^  t0  God.  They  regularly  came  to  make  their 
offering,  and  kneel  before  the  inftrudtive  figures 
that  reminded  them  of  God  and  their  duty.  This 
action  of  theirs  was  good,  and  they  found  in  the 
apparatus  of  their  religion  a  multitude  of  ufeful  in¬ 
structions.  But  their  heart  attached  to  the  earth 
was  wholly  addidted  to  the  objects  of  their  paffions. 
The  abundance  which  they  came  to  requeft  rather 

*  than  truth  and  juftice,  and  the  long  life  which  they 

fondly  looked  upon  as  the  effedt  and  reward  of  their 
piety,  were  the  only  motives  of  it.  If  they  cele¬ 
brated  fome  feafts  with  more  ardor  and  pomp  than 
others,  the  fpirit  of  religion  had  but  a  Small  Share 
in  it.  They  were  more  eager  at  thefe  feafts  only 
as  they  were  of  concern  to  them  on  account  of  fome 
fymbol  peculiar  to  their  country,  and  chiefly  of 
the  figure  of  the  animal  which  made  them  rich,  or 
which  characterized  the  exact  time  of  their  harvefh 
InStead  of  meafuring  the  extent  of  their  piety  by 
that  of  their  love  for  their  brethren,  they  thought 
they  had  dilcharged  all  their  obligations,  when 
they  had  punctually  obferved  the  rubricks  of  a  de¬ 
votion  merely  outward  and  mechanic,  which  cen¬ 
ters  itfelf  within  a  circle  of  minute  obfervances, 
and  fancies  that  its  profperity  and  fmall  perfonal 
advantages  are  a  due  paid  to  it  by  God,  with  the 
thoughts  of  which  he  muff  needs  bufy  himfelf  pre¬ 
ferably  to  any  thing  elfe.  With  thefe  grofs  difpo- 
fitions,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  firfh  men  eafily 
loft  fight  of  the  Creator,  and  renounced  true  piety. 
They  had  been  but  very  little  affedted  by  the  truths 
inculcated  on  them  by  the  publick  fymbols,  while 
the  meaning  of  thefe  was  as  yet  understood  \  and 
fuch  an  indifference,  doubtlefs,  did  not  prompt  them 
to  look  for  the  fenfe  of  them  when  it  began  to  be 
•forgot.  We 
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We  may  now  judge  of  the  impreffions  which  The  Ge- 
the  fymbolical  figures  muft  needs  make  on  theNERA" 
minds  of  our  Egyptian  worfhippers.  Thofe  whom^°J0oS, 

their  own  criminal  defires  have  corrupted,  mifufe- - 

every  thing,  and  writing,  originally  defigned  for 
their  inftruftion,  from  a  refult  of  their  indifference, 
and  in  puniffiment  of  their  wicked  nefs,  fhall  lead 
them  from  one  miflake  to  another,  and  become 
the  occafion  of  their  moft  difmal  fall. 

Among  the  people  who  repair  to  the  place  of 
.the  alfembly,  there  is  hardly  any  able  to  read  the 
vulgar  writing  ;  and  we  may  with  certainty  affirm, 
that  none  of  them  has  attempted  to  underftand  the 
meaning  of  the  ancient.  The  affiliants  are  fur- 
rounded  with  fymbols  delineated  in  an  emphatick 
gout.  They  are  all  figures  of  men,  women,  and 
animals  perfectly  well  known.  9Tis  true,  fome  of 
them  are  odd,  and  cannot  raife  in  their  minds  any 
very  diftindt  idea.  But  the  fight  of  the  fun,  which 
often  appeared  at  the  top  of  their  pidtures,  and 
over  the  head  of  the  figures,  gave  them  the  idea 
of  the  fun.  A  man  or  a  bird  in  thefe  pidtures 
made  them  think  of  a  man  or  a  bird.  They  ftu~ 
pidly  fixed  their  mind  on  the  figure  before  them, 
or  on  the  name  of  the  governor,  of  the  hawk, 
the  whoop,  or  on  fuch  or  fuch  other  found  where¬ 
with  their  ear  was  affedted  ;  and  never  going  any 
farther,  they  miffed  the  fenfe  which  was  the  objedb 
of  that  language,  and  the  foul  of  this  writing. 

Every  one  will  now  eafily  guefs  at  the  llrange  con- 
fequences  of  a  millake  like  this, , 


I,  God, 
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I. 


God,  the  Sun ,  and  Ofirîs  confounded. 


How  the  THE  Egyptians  every  where  faw,  and  elpe- 
ideas  of  cially  in  the  place  of  their  religious  affemblies,  a 
thedfund  c^rc^e  or  the  figure  of  the  fun.  This  figure  was 
were  con-  °ften  at  top  of  every  picture  defigned  for  their  in- 
founded.  ftruclion,  and  frequently  over  the  head  of  the  moft 
diftinguilhed  perfonages.  As  the  fun  was  the  body 
of  that  fymbol,  they  called  it  the  fun  ;  and  the 
Almighty  being  the  foul  or  the  fenfe  of  the  letter, 
inftead  of  calling  that  figure  the  fun,  they  indif- 
criminately  called  it,  the  beings  the  eternal ,  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  life ,  the  mighty ,  the  moft  high  (a).  It  was 
chiefly  before  this  figure  that  they  proftrated  them- 
felves  in  their  facrifices.  They  direéted  their  thanks 
and  prayers  to  the  moft  high,  of  whom  this  writing 
Ihould  have  reminded  them.  But  the  eye,  the  ear, 
and  the  mind,  being  in  public  a&s  of  religion  in- 
ceflantly  intent  upon  the  fun,  the  people  at  laft 
afcribed  all  thefe  great  titles  and  dire&ed  their 
thanks  and  worfhip  to  the  fun  himfelf.  God  was 
no  fooner  confounded  with  his  own  work,  but  this 
firft  illufion  opened  a  door  to  a  thoufand  other  ex¬ 


travagances. 


How  ani-  Near  the  fun,  which  was  prefented  to  the  peo- 
mals  and  p]e  either  over  the  head  of  the  fymbolical  figures, 

earned  or  ac  t0P  t^ie  ^acre<^  pictures,  were  feen  fome- 
partake  oftimes  one  or  two  eels,  the  fymbol  of  life,  of  which 
religious  God  is  the  author  ;  fometimes  certain  foliages,  the 
worlhip.  fymbols  of  the  bounties,  of  which  he  is  the  difpen- 
fer  ;  fometimes  fcarabeus’s  wings,  the  emblem  of 
the  variations  of  the  air,  of  which  God  is  the  dif- 


(a)  Jehova ,  he-voe ,  el,  doah ,  belion. 


pofer. 
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pofer.  All  thefe  things  being  connected  with  the  The  Ge- 
objed  of  their  adorations,  they,  entertained  a  fort^R*~ 
of  veneration  for  the  eel  or  the  ferpent,  which  they^Qo;s 

befides  faw  honourably  placed  in  the  fin  all  cheft  that - . 

was  the  memorial  of  the  ftate  of  the  firlt  men,  and 
in  other  ceremonies  whole  meaning  began  to  be  loft. 

They  likewife  entertained  an  advantageous  notion 
of  the  fcarabeus,  the  lotus,  and  of  certain  plants. 

They  honoured  but  underftood  nothing  in  them. 

They  afterwards  devifed  reafons  to  authorize  the 
rank  and  efteem  granted  thefe  things.  Thus  expli¬ 
cations  were  multiplied,  and  always  doubtlefs  for 
the  worfe. 

The  Egyptian  people  having  already  contraded  J^ow  the 
a  habit  of  confounding  the  moft  high  with  the 
which  was  but  the  emblem  of  him,  by  little  andfouncje^ 
little  miftook  the  fymbol  itfelf  of  the  fun,  the  Offris,  with  a 
the  moderator  of  the  year,  or  the  governour  of  the^ ac*  man* 
earth ,  for  what  it  offered  to  the  eye,  that  is,  for  a 
man.  They  likewife  took  I fis  for  a  woman,  and 
the  child  Hie  nurfes  with  tender  affedion  for  a  child, 
or  the  fon  of  Offris  and  Ifts.  This  was  a  total  per¬ 
verting  of  thefe  figures;  For  a  fymbolical  man  is 
not  defigned  to  fignify  a  real  one.  I  fis  was  not  a 
Woman;  and  Horus,  whether  child  or  naan,  whe¬ 
ther  armed  with  an  arrow  or  bearing  a  pitcher  of 
wine,  intended  quite  other  things  than  a  real  child, 
a  full  grown  man,  à  hunter,  or  a  drinker.  Having 
then  taken  thefe  figures  literally,  they  looked  upqfi 
them  as  the  monuments  of  their  national  hiftory. 

They  did  not  hefitate  long  on  the  application  that  The  fym- 
was  to  be  made  of  them.  They  took  the  moft  di-  h>olical 
ftinguiflied  figure,  the  Offris,  the  king,  or  the 
derator  of  feafons,  for  the  leader  and  father  of  all  for  hiftori- 
their  colonies,  namely  Cham,  whom  they  calledcal  monu~ 
Ham,  Amoun,  Hamilton,  and  Thammus,  accord- mentSo 
ing  to  the  feveral  pronunciations  of  their  provinces. 

H  Offris, 
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Ofiris,  from  the  letter  or  fymbolical  perfonage 
he  was  before,  becoming  in  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  a  real  perfon,  a  man  who  had  formerly  lived 
among  them,  they  made  his  hiftory  to  relate  to  the 
attributes  which  attended  the  figure.  It  was  inter* 
woven  with  a  few  particulars  of  Cham's  life  ;  they 
guefied  at  the  reft,  and  imagined  as  many  facfts  as 
there  were  parts  in  the  fymbol  to  be  explained,  or 
ceremonies  in  the  feafts,  in  which  the  fymbol  of  the 
noble  ftar,  by  means  of  which  God  fupplies  us  with 
all  the  neceffaries  of  life,  was  introduced.  Diodorus 
Siculus  (a)  and  Plutarch  (£),  judicious  as  they  are, 
have  yet  handed  thefe  tirefome  legends  to  us.  Com¬ 
ing,  as  the  reader  now  fees,  too  late,  and  when 
the  meaning  of  the  fymbols  was  loft,  they  are  little 
better  than  popular  ftories  and  puerilities,  which 
can  be  of  no  manner  of  ufe.  Nay,  they  often  are 
infamous  fcandals,  anfwerable  to  the  heinous  incli¬ 
nations  of  thofe  who  contrived  them. 

The  Egyptians,  who  had  contraéted  a  habit  of 
adoring  the  fun  as  God,  as  the  author  of  all  good, 
and  looked  on  Ofiris  as  their  founder,  ran  headlong 
into  a  third  abyfs.  They,  from  a  confufed  remem¬ 
brance,  and  an  universal  cuftom,  knew  that  this 
figure  of  Ofiris  related  to  the  fun,  and  it  was  in¬ 
deed  nothing  elfe  in  its  firft  inftitution.  They  be- 
fides  faw  the  circle,  the  character  of  God  placed 
frequently  enough  on  Ofiris’s  forehead.  They  then 
perpetually  joined  the  idea  of  Hammon  with  that 
of  the  fun,  and  both  thefe  with  that  of  God,  of 
the  almighty  and  bountiful  being.  They  no  lon¬ 
ger  honoured  God  nor  the  fun,  without  Tinging  at 
the  fame  time  the  favours  of  Ofiris  or  Hammon. 
The  one  was  ftill  infeparably  conne&ed  with  the 
other  :  which  made  them  give  out,  that  Ham- 

[a]  Biblioth.  lib.  I .  (b)  De  Ifid .  &  Ofir. 

mon 
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môn  or  Ofiris  had  been  traafported  into  the  fun,  We  Ge- 
there  to  make  his  refidence,  and  that  he  thence NERA' 
continually  protected  Egypt,  taking  a  delight  in  ^°q0^c 

pouring  a  greater  plenty  upon  the  country  inhabited _ _ 

by  his  offspring,  than  on  any  other  land  in  the 
univerfe.  Thus  being  gradually  come  to  afcribing 
divinity*  and  offering  their  worfhip  to  the  ruler 
reprefenting  the  functions  of  the  fun  ;  they,  to  com- 
plete  the  abfurdity,  took  him  for  the  firft  of  their 
kings.  Thence  this  odd  mixture  of  three  incon- 
fiftent  notions*  I  mean  of  God,  of  the  fun,  and  of 
a  dead  man,  which  the  Egyptians  perpetually  con¬ 
founded  together. 


II. 

Jchov ,  Ammon ,  Neptune,  Pluto . 


THAT  religion  which  grofly  indulged  the 
felf-love  and  vanity  of  the  Egyptians,  eafily  found 
favour,  and  took  root  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

The  reft  of  the  fymbols  took  the  fame  turn.  They 
inquired  who  was  the  Pofeidon  or  Neptune,  that  Neptune, 
is,  the  marine  Ofiris,  the  fymbol  of  the  annual 
return  of  the  fleets  \  and  they  made  of  him  a  god 
who  delighted  in  the  fea,  as  Ofiris  did  in  the 
heaven  »  The  funeral  Ofiris  who  declared  the  an-  Pluto, 
niverfary  of  funerals,  had  alfo  his  own  hiftory  ; 
and  as  all  the  ceremonies  belonging  to  burials,  in- 
ftead  of  being  taken  in  their  true  fenfe,  that  is,  as 
public  inftruëtions  upon  the  ftate  of  the  juft  after 
death,  had  by  degrees  been  looked  upon  as  pi&ures 
of  the  real  treatment  given  to  the  dead  under 
ground,  they,  of  Pluto  or  of  the  fymbol  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  juft,  made  a  god,  who  prefided 
over  the  abodes  of  the  dead, 

H  2 
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»  » 

ne  Poe-  The  pretended  god  Neptune,  who  became  the 
t  ï  c  a  l  favourite  deity  of  the  maritime  nations,  was  almoft 
Heaven~ unknown  to  the  Egyptians,  who  hated  the  fea, 
Herodot.  i«and  who  living  in  plenty  of  every  thing,  hardly 
Euterp.  ever  went  out  of  their  own  country*  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  as  they  were  very  exadt  in  the  outward  prac¬ 
tice  of  their  religious  ceremonies*,  the  anniverfaries 
which  were  frequently  repeated,  rendered  Pluto 
much  more  renowned  among  them* 

We  often  fee  round  the  head  of  the  Egyptian 
Pluto  a  radiant  crown,  and  round  his  body  a  lerpent 
fometimes  accompanied  with  the  figns  of  the  Zo- 
diack;  which  evidently  fignifies  the  duration  of  one 
fun,  that  is,  of  one  year.  And  it  is  plain  here, 
that  the  author  of  the  faturnals,  who  pretended  that 
Pluto  and  many  other  gods  were  originally  nothing 
but  the  fun,  had  great  reafon  to  think  fo,  fince 
Jupiter,  Ammon,  Neptune,  and  Pluto,  are  in  re¬ 
ality  no  more  than  the  fymbol  of  one  folar  year 
diverfified  according  to  particular  circumftances* 
They  did  not  quite  lole  fight  of  the  unity  of  their 
origine  in  making  perlons  oi  them  :  for  they  made 
them  three  brothers,  who,  as  they  faid,  had  divided 
the  empire  of  the  world  between  them*  The  re- 
embrance  of  the  partition  of  the  earth  between 
Cham  and  his  two  brothers,  may  poffibly  have 
forwarded  this  notion,  or  at  leafi  facilitated  the 
reception  of  this  fable  among  the  people* 

Cham  or  Hammon  being  commonly  called  God 
Jehov,  Jehov-Ammon,  the  city  of  Thebes  where 
he  had  dwelt  longeft,  and  which  they  anciently 
called  Ammon’s  abode  +,  was  afterwards  called 

no.  the  city  cf  God  *.  •  . 

*Dhfpoih.  WOrd  Jehov,  in  its  primitive  ufe,  fig’ 

nified  the  father  of  life ,  the  fupreme  being. 

The  Greeks  mandated  it  by  that  of  Zeus  or 

Dios , 
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Dios  (æ),  and  the  Romans  by  that  of  Deus  :  all 
names  having  the  fame  fenfe,  it  they  be  not  the 
fame  found  diverfified  according  to  the  pronunci¬ 
ation  of  different  people.  They  fometimes  joined 
to  it  the  name  of  father,  which  was  but  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it,  and  called  him  Diofpiter  or  Jov- 
piter.  The  refped  and  worfhip  paid  to  the  father 
of  life  became  criminal  only  when  this  incommu¬ 
nicable  title  came  to  be  applied  to  the  fun,  and 
to  a  man  whom  they  fancied  had  been  tranfported 
thither  to  govern  mankind.  The  Ammon  which 
by  a  ftupid  kind  of  love  was  confounded  with 
God,  and  with  Ofiris  or  the  liar  moderator  of  fea- 
fons,  became  the  famous  Joy-Ammon  or  the  Ju~ 
piter-Ammon,  and  had  always  the  firft  honours 
paid  to  him,  after  the  other  fymbols  had  in  like 
manner  been  converted  into  fo  many  celeftial  per- 
fonages  and  powerful  deities.  The  reafon  of  this 
pre-eminence  is  founded  on  their  having  annexed 
the  idea  of  that  founder  of  their  colony  to  the  molt 
brilliant  of  all  their  fymbols,  I  mean,  their  Ofiris, 

in. 

Ifsi  the  Queen  of  Heaven . 

NEXT  to  the  fymbolical  king,  or  the  em-  W*  The- 
blem  of  thfc-Tun,  the  Egyptians  had  no  figure  that 0G0NY* 
appeared  more  frequently  in  their  affemblies  than  ~ ' 

IBs,  the  fymbol  of  the  earth,  or  rather  the  fign  of 
the  feafts  that  were  characterized  by  the  producti¬ 
ons  of  the  earth  in  each  feafon,  expofed.  A  cref- 
cent-moon,  or  a  full  face  put  oyer  the  head  of 

%  ^  -  i  i.  • 

(a)  They  fometimes  chang-  to  live.  Which  make  Hill 
ed  this  word  into  that  of  the  ferae  fenfe. 

which  comes  from  (av  and 

H  3  Sfis 
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ne  Poe-  Ifis  or  otherwife,  as  we  have  fecn,  might  denote 
TICAL  a  certain  neomenia,  or  the  feaft  of  the  middle  of 
^AVEN‘the  month  of  hay-making,  of  fowing,  ofharveft, 
or  of  any  other  part  of  the  year,  according  as  they 
joined  to  it  the  iymbol  of  fome  particular  feafon  or 
produétion,  and  the  emblem  fuited  to  a  certain  time 
of  the  year.  This  way  of  writing  was  not  uniform. 
The  priefts  of  fome  provinces  affected  to  write 
differently  from  the  others  ;  and  inftead  of  expref- 
fing  the  neomenia  or  the  other  parts  of  the  month 
by  the  figure  of  the  moon  in  fuch  or  fuch  a  phafis, 
they  chofe  for  a  Iymbol  of  that  ftar  the  animal 
that  fees  in  the  dark,  and  makes  her  courfes  in  the 
*  Plutarch,  night,  namely,  the  cat*.  Seen  in  profil,  it  denoted 
de  ijîd.  iff  the  crefcent  :  feen  with  its  full  face,  it  fignified  the 
Qfr-  full  moon.  This  figure  fometimes  was  put  over 
a  '  the  head  of  Ifis,  but  more  commonly  at  top  of  a 
The  fiftrum,  which  was  a  fmall  circle  of  metal  croffed 
fiftrura.  iron-rods,  and  which  ferved  at  feafts  to  mark 
by  a  certain  cadence  the  exacfnefs  of  the  dance  and 
the  fongs.  This  infiniment  of  joy  was  then  the 
fymbol  of  feafts,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  Ifis  bear-; 
jng  the  marks  of  fuch  or  fuch  a  feafon,  it  pro¬ 
claimed  the  folemnity  peculiar  to  that  feafon. 

The  Egyptians  being  ufed  to  fee  in  their  affem? 
blies  theie  figures  of  Ifis,  which  they  continued  to 
Ihew  ceremonially  and  for  form’s  fake,  without 
underftanding  their  meaning  ;  in  looking  for  the 
origine  of  this  woman,  they  ran  into  the  fame 
miftake  which  had  caufed  them  to  take  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  earth,  the  fymbol  of  the  fun,  for  Ammon 
their  common  father.  Ifis  was  Ipoked  upon  as  his 
wife  :  Hie  partook  of  the  titles  of  fier  hufband  ;  and 
being  in  their  opinion  raifed  to  a  real  perfon  and  a 
confiderable  power,  they  invoked  her  with  confi¬ 
dence  :  they  gave  her  the  honourable  titles  of  the 
Lady,  the  Queen,  the  Governefs,  the  com  mon  Mo¬ 
thers  the  Queen  of  heaven  and  earth.  The 
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The  inftruments  and  drefles  of  Ills  being  no^THfc' 
more  than  decorations  of  ancient  ufage,  which  fince  OGON^  * 
the  invention  of  current  writing  they  had  neglected 
both  the  meaning  and  right  order  of,  they  were 
taken  for  the  hiftorical  monuments  of  the  helps  Ills 
had  procured  to  mankind.  Each  fign,  each  attrf^ 
bute,  (and  they  were  not  a  few  in  number)  gave 
birth  to  as  many  hiftories,  or  rather  frivolous  tales. 

Plutarch  cannot  with  patience,  and  without  blufh- 
ing,  mention  thefe  hiftories.  He  commonly  car¬ 
ries  them  off  with  fome  tedious  morality  or  very 
needlefs  phyficks,  and  more  commonly  ftill  with 
fome  far-fetched  allegory. 

What  contributed  moft  to  feduce  the  Egyptians, 
who  were  amazed  at  the  extraordinary  dreffes  of 
this  woman  always  before  their  eyes  in  their  affem- 
blies,  was  the  frequent  joining  of  a  crefcent  or  a 
full  moon  to  her  head-drefs.  Thence  they  took 
occafion  to  give  it  out  that  Ofiris’s  wife,  the  com¬ 
mon  mother  of  the  Egyptians,  had  the  moon  for  her 
dwelling-place.  The  feafts  of  the  moft  high  were 
not  fixed  at  the  neomenia,  the  full  moon,  or  fome 
other  part  of  the  wane  for  any  other  reafon  than 
becaufe  thefe  phafes  were  a  natural  proclamation, 
and  an  eafy  method  of  calling  the  people  together 
on  a  day  appointed  and  proclaimed.  They  loft: 
fight  of  the  adorable  being,  who  was  the  only  ob¬ 
ject  of  thefe  feafts  :  they  thought  they  were  confe- 
crated  to  the  moon  herfelf,  and  to  that  imaginary 
woman  which  they  fancied  refided  there,  and  was 
very  attentive  to  all  their  wants  *  nay,  the  very 
fpots  of  the  moon,  from  an  appearance  of  fome- 
thing  like  a  face,  helped  to  confirm  their  mil- 
take. 

It  is  plain  enough,  that  as  the  Ofiris  diverfified 
according  to  the  exigency  of  lignifications,  was  the 
occafion  of  the  contriving  of  one  man  who  w^as 

H  4  become 
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7 be  Poe-  become  the  governour  of  the  fun,  of  another  whq 
t  1  c  a  l  was  become  that  of  the  fea,  and  of  a  third  made 
:  EAV£N‘ that  of  hell  ;  fo  the  Ifis  differently  drefled,  and  hav^ 
ing  attributes,  fome  of  which  related  to  the  courfe 
of  the  moon,  and  others  agreed  with  the  produ&ions 
ol  the  feveral  feafons,  to  vary  the  proclamations  of 
the  feafts,  caufed  men  to  imagine  as  many  god- 
defies,  either  celeftial  or  terreftrial,  or  even  infer¬ 
nal,  as  Ifis  affum’d  figures  and  names.  But  before 
we  come  to  a  particular  elucidation  of  the  truth  here 
advanced,  Jet  us  proceed  with  previoufly  pointing 
out  the  general  fources  from  whence  the  oddeft  dei¬ 
ties  and  the  moil  monftrpus  opinions  fprung. 

IV. 

Horns ,  the  feajl  of  the  laws.  Menes.. 

THE  third  key  made  ufe  of  in  the  public 
proclamations,  was  Horus  the  beloved  fon  of  Ofirjs 
and  Ifis.  That  fymbol  of  the  feveral  works  of  the 
year,  by  changing  its  figure,  names  or  attributes, 
in  its  turn  gave  birth  to  a  multitude  of  other  gods. 
But  who  is  the  Egyptian  known  in  hiftory,  whom 
they  fancied  to  be  the  beloved  fon  pf  the  king  and 
queen  of  the  heaven  ?  Cham  and  his  wife  fill  the 
firft  places  :  Here  is  a  new  apotheofis  to  be  made, 
a  new  place  to  be  difpofed  of  in  the  heaven.  Who 
is  to  be  gratified  with  it  ? 

tee  Sync  ell.  The  Egyptians  never  forgot,  that  Menes  fon  of 
Eufebtus's  Cham  had  feigned  among  them,  and  was  the  firft 

C$farjham .  aut 10r  polity  and  feafts,  He  even  obtained 

'the  name  of  Menes,  which  fignifies  parting ,  faftru 
but  ion  (a),  only  becaufe  he  had  regulated  the  di- 
yilion  of  the  lands,  the  number  of  the  months, 

'  •  ■  "  ■  ;  '  ••  •  -  .  ••  Y  ■  1 

CfO  From  HDD  mmah ,  numerars,  or  dinar /. 
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the  feries  of  the  feafts,  and  the  order  of  the  com-  The  The- 
pion  works.  As  then  they  were  endeavouring  to  QGONT- 
get  at  fome  hiftorical  knowledge  of  their  Horus, 
the  relation  which  the  fymbol  had  to  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  hufbandry  and  the  year,  led  them  to  taking 
him  for  Menes,  the  founder  of  the  whole  public 
ceconomy.  Being  perfuaded  that  this  emblematic 
figure  was  not  only  2  real  perfon,  but  even  one  of 
their  anceftors  deified,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the 
heaven,  that  he  was  the  for.  pf  Cham,  their  legis¬ 
lator  Menes  ;  they  called  him  fometimes  Cham- 
mis*,  fometimes  young  Ofiris,  or  fimply  Ofiris  :  and  *Pfot*rch. 
joining  the  names  of  the  father  and  the  ion  together,  df,Fld'  ^ 
they  called  him  Maneros  and  Menofiris  f ,  or  by  | 
an  allufion  to  the  Nile,  Menevis  and  Menophis*.*  Supr. 
They  afterwards  forged  as  many  hiftories  and  per- Ruie  °f 
fonages  as  he  had  names.  werfiow- 

It  is  on  account  of  Menes*  s  having  given  the™**  * 
Egyptians  regulations,  by  meafuring  their  year,  and 
by  fixing  the  public  figns  or  marks  of  the  works 
and  feafts,  that  his  name  was  preferved  among  the 
Arabians,  the  Phenicians,  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  names  relating  to 
the  order  of  the  months,  the  courfe  of  the  moon, 
the  feries  of  the  feafts,  the  images  and  rep  refen  tâ¬ 
tions  there  expofed,  and  to  the  prieftefles  who  cere¬ 
monially  carried  the  figures  or  fymbols  at  thefe 
feafts  (a). 


(a)  M«ni  Mene  Luna.  M fivif 
Mettes  Menjis.  Met/fwa.  Néo- 
y  »  v  1  cl  i  Neom  enite .  Npv*e  Unite . 
Mana  and  Manach  in  Hebrew 
and  in  Arabian  fignify  to  call: 
up,  to  fet  in  order,  to  lacrifice, 
and  to  celebrate.  Almanack 
Kalendar.  Menaces  thofe  \\40- 
men  who  carried  the  figures 
of  the  gods  at  the  feafts.  The 
word  Manie  at  firft  fig  ni  lied  the 


feafts  and  the  images,  that  is, 
the  proclamations  or  marks  of 
the  feafts  :  it  has  afterwards 
fignifted  the  convulfions  and 
extravagances  to  which  thefe 
feafts  gave  birth  ;  becaufe  they 
had  preferved  and  over  adled 
all  t|ie  fet-forms,  geftures,  and 
the  whole  ceremonial  of  them, 
without  underftanding  their 
meaning. 

Horus 


\ 
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fhe  Poe*  Horus  thus  metamorphofed  by  the  common 
Jtical  opinion  into  fomeone  of  their  anceftors  who  had 

_ given  them  laws,  was  no  longer  a  iign  barely  ap- 

pointed  to  denote  at  feafts  fome  certain  regulations* 
and  the  works  of  each  feafon,  He  himfelf  became 
the  object  of  thefe  feafts.  They  in  thofe  folemni- 
ties  celebrated  the  fon  of  Jehov,  the  fan  by  excel¬ 
lence*  the  child  author  of  all  good ,  liber  pater,  the 
inventor  of  the  laws,  the  founder  of  feafts  and  fa- 
crifices.  And  it  is  becaufe  they  had  not  forgot 
the  intimate  relation  of  the  figures  of  Ifis  and  Ho¬ 
rus  with  the  regulations  of  the  facrifices,  the  pub¬ 
lic  rejoicings,  and  the  operations  of  hufbandry, 
that  thefe  pretended  gods  were  honoured  by  folem- 
nities  which  were  called  every  where  the  legiflature , 
the  promulgation  of  the  laws ,  the  regulations  of 
fociety  (a). 

V. 

The  propagation  of  the  Egyptian  gods .  The 
progrefs  of  idolatry . 


HAVING  found  in  the  abufe  of  the  fymbo-? 
lical  figures  miftaken  for  real  objects,  the  origine 
of  the  inhabitants  which  Egypt  contrived  and  placed 
in  the  heaven  ;  if  the  gods  of  the  other  nations,  and 
the  other  fuperftitions  not  yet  mentioned,  again 
prove  to  be  an  evident  propagation  of  the  Egyptian 
notions  and  practices  -,  the  facility  of  recalling  fo 
many  miftakes  to  a  very  fimple  principle,  will 
ftill  evidence  the  exa&nefs  of  that  principle,  though 
it  feems  already  fufficiently  demonftrated. 

But  is  it  then  fo  eafy  a  talk,  to  prove  that  the 
Phenicians,  the  Syrians,  the  Greeks,  and  all  the 


(a)  ÇiTy.ol,  GiruopcfU. 


wefttra 
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weftern  nations  have  been  the  mimicks  of  theEgypr  ‘The  Thp-» 
tians  ?  The  latter  travelled  very  little.  Being  ge-  0G0KY-  ( 
nerally  contented  with  the  plenty  they  enjoyed  at 
home,  they  could  do  without  foreigners  (a)  very 
well,  and  went  not  to  fetch  from  other  places  what 
they  reaped  without  toil  in  their  own  country.  On 
this  account  they  will  be  thought  unfit  to  ferve  other 
nations  as  models,  or  to  communicate  their  opini¬ 
ons  to  them.  It  was  neverthelefs  Egypt  that  fpread 
idolatry  and  fuperftition  all  over  the  world.  Let 
us  begin  with  examining  what  the  means  of  com¬ 
munication  have  been  *,  and  we  fhall  afterwards  fee 
the  progrefs  of  the  evil. 

VI. 

The  gods  of  Egypt  communicated  to  Afia  and 
Europe  by  the  Phenicians . 

EGYPT  always  was  and  ftill  is  the  molt 
fruitful  country  in  the  world/  The  harveft,  which 
is  almoft  certain  there,  and  by  much  exceeds  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants,  occafioned  great  quantities 
of  corn  to  be  amaffed  there,  which  in  barren  years 
were  the  refpurce  of  the  Arabians,  the  Chanaanites, 
the  Syrians  and  the  Greeks.  Travellers  whom 
need  or  curiofity  had  drawn  thither,  and  the  Pheni¬ 
cians  efpecially,  who  inhabited  but  a  fmall  mari¬ 
time  coaft  near  mount  Libanus,  and  had  no  gra¬ 
nary  lo  certain  as  Egypt,  were  all  equally  ftruck 
with  the  polity  that  reigned  in  every  part  of  that 
beautiful  country,  with  the  gentle  temper  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  myfterious  out-fide  of  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  and  feafts  v/hich  were  with  much  pomp  cele¬ 
brated  there,  and  finally  with  the  plenty  which  they 


({A  Terra  fuis  contenta  bonis i  non  indiga  merci:.  Pharfal.  1.  8. 

looked 
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'The Poe-  looked  upon  as  miraculous  in  a  country  where  k 
tical  never  rained.  The  notion  they  had  of  that  river 
•  EAV£N“  whofe  fource  remained  concealed,  and  whofe  over¬ 
flowings  feemed  to,  them  contrary  to  the  common 
courfe  of  nature,  rnade  them  fay,  that  God  him- 
felf  poured  thefe  beneficial  waters,  on  Egypt  (a). 
The  Egyptians  reprefented  this  marvel  by  the  figure 
of  God,  that  is,  by  a  fun  out  of  whofe  mouth  a 
river  fprung  (b)  -,  and  the  foreigners  as  well  as  the 
Egyptians  every  where  gave  it  out,  that  fo  fingu- 
lar  a  profperity  was  the  reward  of  the  piety  of  the 
inhabitants.  Nay,  the  Phenicians  perhaps  and  the 
Chanaanites  at  firft  received  from  the  Egyptians 
and  ufed  the  fymbolical  characters  among  them- 
felves.  The  introduction  of  the  common  writing 
muff  have  caufed  them  to  lofe  the  fenfe  without 
fupprefling  the  figures  :  fo  that  thefe  fymbojs  being 
always  a  part  of  the  ceremonies,  and  publickly 
expofed  at  feafts,  every  body  annexed  to  them  the 
notion  or  hiftory  he  thought  carried  the  greater  like¬ 
lihood  with  it.  Thus  Egypt  was  the  cup  wherein 
the  poifon  of  idolatry  lay,  and  the  Phenicians 
are  the  people,  who,  by  travelling  all  over  the 
world,  have  prefented  this  fatal  cup  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  For  the  fame 
reafon  it  is,  that  the  names  of  the  gods  and  the 
words  made  ufe  of  in  the  heathen  feafts,  have  fo 
fenfible  an  analogy  with  the  Phenician  language. 
The  Egyptian  tongue,  no  doubt,  was  different 

(a)  A/zsrsrjk  ^oTct!>.oçyJi(u-  flovcing,  from  the  two  words 

•vius  à  Deo  tnijjus.  OdyfT.  4.  HD  pbeb,  os,  the  mouth,  and 
v.  581 .  o£,the  fwelling,  the  over- 

[b)  For  this  reafon  it  was,  flowing;  it  is  the  ancient  name 
that  they  gave  God  or  the  fun  they  gave  to  the  Nile  over- 
among  other  titles  that  of  flowing  its  banks  ;  as  we  fhall 
HUNHS  pbeob  pbœbusox  çoiCcf,  fhew  in  the  fables  çf  Andro- 
which  fignifies  the  moutb  of  Ob,  meda  and  Niobe, 

that  is,  the  fource  of  the  over - 


from 
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From  that  of  the  country  of  Chanaan  *  *,  and  though  The  T h  e- 
the  ground  of  both  languages  might  perhaps  be  the0C0NY- 
fame,  as  there  are  feveral  proofs  it  is,  they  pofiibly  Why  the 
were  not  more  different  from  each  other  in  their  names  of 
terminations  or  turns,  than  are  the  Spanifh,  the  the  gods 
French,  and  the  Italian  tongues,  whofe  ground  is 
the  fame.  But  the  Phenicians,  in  conveying  the  the°Pheni- 
Egyptian  colonies  all  over  the  coafls  of  the  Medi-  dan 
terranean,  have  tranflated  moft  of  their  terms  into  tongue, 
their  own  language.  By  which  means  we  ftill  find 
again  therein  a  meaning  agreeable  to  the  intention  u  -  ' 
of  the  firft  inftitutors.  Now  this  meaning  is  almoft 
always  ftridlly  conneded  with  the  regulations  of 
fociety.  The  lenfe  of  thefe  words,  on  the  contrary, 
has  no  manner  of  relation  to  gods  or  goddeffes. 

W e  are  then  now  in  the  road  of  truth,  and  fhall 
do  well  not  to  deviate  from  it. 

Travellers  and  merchants,  during  dieir  fojoura 
in  Egypt,  were  undoubtedly  ftruck  with  the  out¬ 
ward  fhew  of  the  feafts  and  the  abundance  that 
feemed  to  be  the  refult  of  them.  They  did  not 
carry  home  this  multitude  of  fymbols  and  practi¬ 
ces  which  they  underftood  nothing  of.  But  they 
feldom  failed  to  look  with  veneration,  upon  the 
three  fymbols  which  the  Egyptians  honoured  as 
beneficial  powers,  and  as  the  authors  of  all  the 
good  they  enjoyed. 

The  governor,  the  woman,  and  the  child  always 
appearing  in  their  feafts,  though  with  fome  variety  *, 
foreigners  ufed  themfelves  chiefly  to  thefe  three 
objects,  the  moft  diftinguifhed  of  the  whole  wor- 
fhip  :  and  the  Phenicians,  whom  confiant  neceflity 
always  brought  again  to  the  port  of  Pharos,  were 
the  firft  who  made  ufe  of  the  fame  ceremonial,  and 
celebrated  the  fame  feafts  in  their  own  country. 

The  circle  of  the  fun,  accompanied  with  ferpents 
and  foliages,  or  with  large  wings  to  reprefent  the 

intelligence 


r 
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fàe  P o  g  -  intelligence  which  is  the  mover  of  all  things,  the 
*tica^l  ma(ter  of  the  air,  the  difpenfèr  of  fcafons  and 
EAV£N'  harvefls,  though  always  placed  at  top  of  the  nobleft 
fymbols,  however  lefs  attracted  the  eyes  than  did 
the  brilliant  figure  of  the  governor  of  the  earth, 
or  the  lèverai  dreffes  given  the  mother  and  the  be¬ 
loved  child.  Nothing  contributed  more  to  hu¬ 
manize,  as  I  may  fay,  the  idea  of  God,  or  rather 
to  make  men  refer  their  worfhip  and  adorations 
to  beings  like  ourfelves. 

VII. 

The  king  and  queen  of  heaven  and  the  hea¬ 
venly  hoft. 

FOREIGNERS  made  no  great  inquiry 
about  the  life  and  a&ions  of  that  Ham  mon  whom 
the  Egyptians  confounded  with  Ofiris.  The  idea 
which  the  fight  of  that  perfon  left  in  their  mind, 
was,  that  he  was  the  king,  the  ruler  of  the  heaven, 
the  father  of  all  good.  And  if  that  fymbol  has 
made  part  of  the  ancient  writing  of  the  Chanaanites, 
it  is  no  wonder,  if,  that  becoming  a  god  in  their 
opinion,  they  communicated  it  to  the  other  na¬ 
tions  without  any  relation  to  Ofiris  or  Hammon, 
which  were  appellations  peculiar  to  Egypt. 

The  Ifis  which  was  often  near  the  great  king, 
to  fignify  the  feafts  of  every  feafon,  had  both  the 
air  and  name  of  a  woman.  Her  feveral  crowns 
were  the  habits  of  a  queen.  Horus  her  beloved 
fon  afliimed  as  many  names  as  he  had  different 
dreffes  and  figures.  They  made  of  thefe  as  many 
perfonages,  who  attended  the  king  and  were  his 
retinue.  Travellers  brought  home  with  them  no¬ 
thing  more  uniform  than  the  figures  and  worfhip 
of  the  king  and  queen  of  the  heaven  followed  by 


f  Ùrniee  des  Cietuxy 

\ùrgpé par  J-PZe  Jla*  ruedeJaSarpeaparu  vuame  larue  fercrc_ 

I.Za  source  du  Vil  pour  laFcyeJ+8-  Z,  Le*  trou  CUa  de  Tecrc 

turc  antique  à  la  manure  de*  *&?*»"  ■*'*“ 

Clé. 'à  de  Le  entier  e  antique  a  la  manière  de*  Grec*,  jçoxkw  t  •  ^ 
une  mère  /eeende,  un  en/ènt  chert.  un  nuatafcr  Jt/mhclc  de  .uut 
meule  et  un  e’fcrvier  Jx/mtole  du  vent  etc  aie  n  - 
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their  numerous  court.  Kings  marched  thus  always^  The* 
attended  by  the  queen,  and  by  an  army,  or  a  train  qgQny; 
of  friends  and  guards,  which  they  called  the  hoft* 

Such  is  the  origine  of  the  worfhip  of  the  king, 
the  queen  of  heaven,  and  the  heavenly  hoft,  of which 
the  whole  law  of  Mofes  and  all  the  prophets  (o 
often  warn  the  Hebrews  to  beware.  This  heavenly 
hoft,  which  they  called  Seba(a ),  or  Saba,  gave 
name  to  the  idolatry  of  the  Sabeans,  which  was 
univerfal  in  Arabia,  Phenicia,  and  among  all  the 
nations  of  Syria,  if  it  be  not  even  that  of  the  whole 
earth,  with  certain  alterations  from  one  country  to 
another. 

VIII. 

Moloch 3  Baal ,  Adonis ,  and  Achad* 

THE  god,  or  rather  the  figure  of  the  fun, 
which  the  Egyptians  called  Ofiris ,  or  the  governour 
of  the  earth,  aftumed  another  name  in  other  places. 

The  eaftern  nations  who  had  adopted  him,  and 
who  looked  on  their  temporal  advantages  as  the 
effect  of  this  devotion,  called  him  fome  Moloch , 
or  Melchom  (b),  that  is  the  king  -,  fome  Baal  or 
Adonai ,  or  Adonis ,  or  Hero  (c),  all  names  which 
fignify  the  lord.  Others  called  him  Achad  (J), 

which 

(a)  Mnv  tfeba,  exercitus.  the  lady.  The  Philiftines  called 
See  the  hittory  of  Sabeanilm.  him  the  lord  of  men,  mamas , 

Mai  mo  ni  d.  dux  dubitantium.  from  the  word  maran,  which 

( b )  ~pO  malac  or  nh dec.  fignifies  the  matter,  and  from 
(r)  See  the  name  of  hero  in  as  which  fignifies  man.  And 

that  fenfe  in  the  interpretation  this  comes  to  the  fenfe  of  the 
of  the  obelifk  of  Ramefl’es,  in  foregoing  names.  ^ 

Ammian  Marcellin,  or  in  Mar-  ( dj  achad,  unicus,  and 

lham’s  rule  of  times.  From  by  a  foftened  pronunciation, 
that  hero,  the  Latins  made  adad,  one,  the  only  one,  the 
their  herns  and  her  a,  the  lord,  only.  The  ancient  kings  of 

Syria, 
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Heaven. 


Honours 
paid  to 
Moloch. 
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7^-Poe-  which  the  old  inhabitants  6f  Latium  have  rendered 
by  that  of  Sol,  unions  ;  and  others  finally  named 
him  Baalfhamain  or  Beelfarrien  (a)  the  lord  of  the 
heavens ;  But  it  was  always  the  fun  which  thefe 
figures  of  a  king  and  thefe  names  immediately  fig” 
nified*  rather  than  the  Almighty  Being,  of  whom 
thofe  people  were  lofing  fight,  or  whom  they  con¬ 
founded  with  the  fun;  Their  afcribing  to  the  furl 
therefore  the  government  of  the  world*  and  uni- 
verfal  fecundity,  was  a  worfhip  full  of  injuftice  and 
impiety  always  reproved  in  fcripture. 

The  great  devotion  wherewith  they  honoured 
the  power  of  that  liar  metamorphofed  into  the  king 
of  heaven,  was  to  penetrate  with  the  force  of  all 
its  fires  the  children  whom  they  had  a  mind  to 
confecrate  to  him  by  a  fort  of  imaginary  purifica¬ 
tion,  which  they  fancied  was  neceffary  for  their 
health.  For  this  purpofe  they  made  them  pafs  be¬ 
tween  two  great  fires  lighted  before  Moloch;  They 
afterwards  confounded  the  worfhip  of  this  idol  with 
that  paid  to  Saturn  ;  and  it  being  a  cuftom  to  offer 
human  vidlims  to  Saturn,  for  reafons  which  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  mention  when  we  come  to  treat 
on  him,  the  worfhip  of  Moloch  became  equally 
barbarous  and  bloody.  They  burned  in  honour  of 
him  what  children  they  had  too  many,  and  whom 
they  had  a  mind  holily  to  make  away  with,  by 
confecrating  them  to  their  tutelar  god,  for  the 
greater  good  of  the  family.  Nay,  oftentimes  on 
important  occafions, and  in  times  of  imminent  dan¬ 
ger,  it  was  the  eldeft,  the  beloved  child  whom  they 
devoted  to  Melchom.  Nothing  is  better  known  or 
more  ftri&ly  forbidden  in  the  laws  of  Mofes.  This 

Syria,  who  ftyled  themfelves  Macrob.  Saturnal. 
h;s  children,  a  (fumed  the  name  (e)  tZTDU/  by  3  Domimis 
of  Benadad .  ion  of  God  See  c  ce  Jorum. 


abominable 
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abominable  pra&ice  lafted  long  among  the  Cha- ^  The- 
naanites,  in  a  place  near  Jerufalem  anciently 0G0NY* 
called  Gehenna ,  that  is,  the  valley  of  Hennon's  fa¬ 
mily,  to  which  that  place  anciently  belonged.  It 
was  alfo  called  the  valley  of  Thophet,  that  is,  the 
valley  of  the  drum  ;  becaufe  they  there  made  their 
children  the  vidtims  of  thefe  barbarous  devotions, 
while  their  brothers  and  filters  danced  to  the  found 
of  the  drum,  that  they  might  not  hear  their  cries. 

IX. 

5 T>e  chariot  of  the  Sun ,  the  equipages  of  the 

gods . 

THE  whip  put  into  the  hand  of  Ofiris,  in 
the  right  hand  of  the  Jupiter  of  Heliopolis  who  is 
the  fame,  and  in  the  right  hand  of  the  Jupiter  of 
Syria  (a)  who  is  no  other,  evidently  made  this  god 
the  charioteer  or  the  guide  of  the  year,  of  the  ftars, 
and  of  whole  nature.  The  idea  of  a  coachman  at 
that  time  had  nothing  low  in  it  :  on  the  contrary, 
the  management  of  a  chariot  was  a  very  honour¬ 
able  imployment.  It  was  the  favourite  exercife 
of  kings  and  of  the  greateft  warriors  *.  The  Greeks,  *  See  Ho~ 
a  people  more  full  of  invention  than  any  other  na~  mersllia<i> 
tion,  when  they  admitted  the  fymbol  of  the  Sun, 
were  not  content  with  putting  a  whip  into  his  hand, 
but  they  added  to  the  whip,  which  in  the  ancient 
writing  was  fufHcient  to  fignify  the  conduct  of  the 

(a)  Dextra  elevata  cum  fia -  Adad,  which  was  the  name 
gro  in  aurigce  modum.  Macrob.  of  God  in  Syria,  and  made 
Saturnal.  1.  i.  c.  23.  The  au-  part  of  the  name  of  the  Kings 
thor  calls  this  Jupiter  the  Afly-  of  that  country,  Benadad. 
rian.  But  Aflyrian  in  that  The  fame  miflake  is  found  in 
place  is  ufed  for  Syrian  ;  as  Virgil  and  Horace, 
may  be  feen  from  his  name 


0 
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<The  Poe-  year,  a  chariot,  horfes  full  of  fire,  and  a  complete 
tical  equipage  *.  They  reprefented  their  fun-divinity 
He AVEN.^th  a  radiant  face,  fitting  on  a  chariot,  and  with 

*sZo^.  a  whip in  one  hand’  and  the  reins  in  th(:  other’ 

Met  am.  2.  verni  ng  four  winged  horfes.  Now  is  Ofiris  or 
Ammon  very  much  imbelliftied.  But  though  he 
has  been  divefted  of  his  Egyptian  air,  and  every 
day  acquires  fome  new  ornament  from  one  country 
to  other,  he  neverthelefs  preferves  his  character 
of  governor,  and  arnidft  all  this  pomp  Ofiris  is 
known  again.  It  is  ftill  nothing  more  than  the 
charadter  of  the  fun,  to  which  they  annex  the  no¬ 
tion  of  omnipotence.  The  Phenicians  called  him 
Helion  the  Moft-high .  The  Greeks  -  named 
him  Helios ,  which  is  ftill  the  fame  name  and  the 
-fame  blafphemy. 

;  The  Greeks  having  multiplied  their  gods,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  fymbols  which  they  fuffered  to  be 
introduced  among  them,  without  underftanding 
their  meaning  *,  they  gave  each  of  thefe  pretended 
gods  nearly  the  fame  equipage,  for  the  facility  of 
their  tranfportation,  and  the  maintaining  of  their 
dignity.  They  varied  the  ornaments,  livery,  and 
train,  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  each  one*s  rank  and 
condition. 

The  finifhing  ftroke  of  all  thefe  follies,  and  one 
which  became  univerlal,  was  not  only  to  confound 
God  with  this  governor  of  the  ftars  and  the  earth, 
that  is,  with  the  fun,  but  alfo  to  feek  out  among 
their  heroes  or  their  founders,  for  that  King  who 
was  now  become  the  guide  of  nature.  Thus  the 
Egyptians  found  in  him  their  Ammon,  the  Syrians 
their  Belus,  the  Cretians  their  Afterius,  and  the 
Arcadians  another  Jupiter.  Phis  Jehov,  in  fhort, 
on  account  of  his  having  a  human  form,  was 

(m)  \vby  tjhios,  Helios }  vGnfwVt  Hyperion,  the  moft  high. 

thought 
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thought  to  have  been  the  king  of  all  the  countries  ^  The- 
where  his  worfhip  was  admitted,  though  he  indeed  0G0NY* 
had  never  lived  any  where,  being  no  more  than 
the  emblem  of  the  courfe  of  the  lun. 

X. 

Ifis7  Balfamina ,  Hamm  a  It  a,  the  ^ueen  of  hea¬ 
ven ,  Aferoth ,  Ajleroth ,  Aphrodite . 

THE  reception  Ifis  met  with  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  was  no  lefs  favourable  than  that  given  to 
Ofiris.  From  a  woman  reprefenting  the  produfrions 
of  the  earth  according  to  the  feafons,  and  of  the 
feafts  which  thefe  feafons  bring  on,  fhe  became  a 
real  woman,  a  woman  incomparable,  a  bountiful 
queen,  and  the  mother  of  plenty. 

Firft,  fhe,  by  a  right  of  community,  partook 
of  all  the  titles  of  her  hufband.  This  was  called 
Ammon,  and  fhe  Ammonia.  He  was  befides  named 
Achad,  Flero  or  Herus,  Baal,  Moloch,  and  Belfa- 
men  :  Ifis  in  confequence  was  ftiled  Achata  or  He¬ 
cate,  unica  ;  Architis  ( a ),  Baaltis,  Baaleth,  or  Bel¬ 
ts  (£)j  or  Hera  (c),  the  lady.  For  all  thefe  names 
amount  to  the  fame  fenfe.  For  the  like  reafon 
fhe  was  alfo  honoured  with  the  titles  of  Beifamina, 
the  queen  of  heaven ,  or  fimply  with  the  noble  epithet 
of  Malchet  and  Amaldta,  the  queen.  By  thefe 
flrokes  we  recognize  the  Juno  of  the  Latins,  and 
the  fame  Hera  or  lady  whom  Homer  and  all  the 
poets  give  Jupiter  for  his  wife,  and  who  liyed  fo 
very  ill  with  him. 

It  was  formerly  a  general  cuftom  to  make  facri- 
fices  and  public  prayers  upon  eminent  places,  and 

( a)  Macrob.  Saturnal.  /.  I.  [b)  Plut ,  de  Ifd. 

c‘  21.  (Y)  tfpc  , 

I 
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The  Poe-  more  efpecially  in  groves,  to  fhelter  thé  people 
t  1  c a  l  from  t^e  heat  0f  the  fun.  When  the  I fis  which 
He a VEN; proclaimed  the  feads,  and  whofe  figures  were  one 
of  the  fined  parts  of  the  ceremonial,  was  once  be¬ 
come  the  objed  of  it,  and  had  been  looked  upon 
as  the  difpenfer  of  the  goods  of  the  earth,  of  which 
The  dill  bore  the  marks  -,  her  feveral  reprefenta- 
tions,  which  only  foreboded  abundance  and  joy, 
becoming  mod  agreeable  to  the  people,  always 
eager  and  credulous  on  that  head,  the  falfe  fenfe 
attributed  to  thefe  figures  made  them  pafs  for  the 
fured  means  of  obtaining  plentiful  harveds.  Thefe 
Lucina,  images  were  worfhipped  with  folemnity,  and  placed 
from  lucus,  in  the  fined  woods.  Crowds  of  people  docked  to 
a  large  t|ie  re]igi0us  feads  of  the  lovely  queen  who  loaded 

a. or  them  witb  bleffings*  No  doubt  they  bad  every 

thing  from  her.  The  coolnefs  and  beauty  of  the 
place  where  lhe  was  worfhipped,  had  no  lefs  an 
influence  on  the  afiidants  than  the  attire  of  the  god- 
defs,  and  indead  of  calling  her  the  queen  of  hea¬ 
ven,  they  often  diled  her  the  queen  of  the  groves  (a)9 
which  is  often  met  with  in  fcripture  :  and  it  is  be- 
caufe  the  cudom  of  adembling  together  in  places 
furrounded  with  tall  trees  was  become  an  occafion 
of  idolatry,  that  the  law  of  Mofes  forbids  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  groves  to  folemnize  any  feads  there.  This 
cudom  was  anciently  innocent  and  harmlefs,  be- 
caule  they  never  afiembled  there  but  to  praife  God, 

O)  From  ro>D  malchef ,  But  a  fmall  equivocation,  I 
regina  ;  and  from  ajhe~  mean  the  affinity  of  the  word 

rothy  lucus.  2.  Paraüpom.  33.  Lucina  with  that  of  lux  y  caufed 
3.  whence  comes  the  Greek  her  to  be  invoked  when  wo- 
word  ctV/t pa,  lucus ,  a  facred  men  were  in  labour,  as  if  ffie 
wood.  The  Latins  made  of  took  care  to  bring  children  to 
lucus,  which  anfwers  to  it,  light.  Juno  lucina,  fer  opem. 
their  Lucina,  which  fignifies  Tcient. 
exactly  the  prejideni  of  woods. 


But 
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Bat  it  was  prohibited  as  a  public  profeflion  oF^The- 
idolatry,  when  the  fymbol  of  feafts  had  been  ho- 0G0NY* 
noured  there  as  a  beneficial  queen,  whofe  power 
manifefted  itfelf  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  She  foon 
after  obtained  two  or  three  other  names,  which  gave 
birth  to  as  many  new  goddeffes  -,  and  thefe  were  as 
much  and  even  more  renowned  in  the  world  than 
the  queen  of  groves. 

The  fickle,  the  horns  of  the  bull  or  of  the  Ca-  Aftarte, 
pricorn,  the  fifh’s  tail,  and  the  other  charadteriftic  At!rg?tlf> 
fymbols  of  feafons  wherewith  fhe  was  adorned,  but^^  p 
which  were  no  longer  underflood,  turned  men’s 
minds  to  the  expectation  of  the  prosperity  of  flocks 
and  herds,  the  abundance  of  harvefts  or  fifhing. 

This  fhe  feemed  to  promife,  and  it  was  the  object 
of  the  wifhes  pf  the  people.  She  then  became 
the  queen  of  herds,  Afleroth  ( a ),  the  great  Hfh  or 
the  queen  of  fifties,  Adirdagat  (« b ),  and  above  all  the 
queen  of  corn ,  Amalfta  Appherudoth  (c).  Thefe 
words  which  were  frequently  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Phenicians  fettled  in  Greece,  were  as  readily  adopt- 
ed  as  the  worfhip  and  figures  of  Ifis,  which  the 
pomp  and  gayety  of  the  feafls  had  brought  into 
efteem.  The  Greeks  foftened  the  found  of  thefe 
words,  and  gave  them  the  inflection  and  turn  of 

(a)  mnwy  hammalchet-  gatis  and  Derceto.  Lucian  had 
afteroth.  Judic.  2:  13,  and  1.  fecn  this  figure  ;  and  Diodo- 
Reg.  31:  10.  The  armour  of  rus  Siculus,  Bibliotb.  lib.  2. 

Saul  was  hung  up  by  the  Phi-  fhews  us  the  fame  at  Afcalon, 

Mines  in  the  temple  of  the  To  jjpy  'ïygii  •pwab- 
goddefs  of  herds.  yjf,  70  S'ï  0  <ra[Aa  wcu 

(b)  From  THIS  adir,  ?nag *  ïyfi'loç.  Faciem  qui  de  m  babet 
ni  feus  ;  and  from  CH  dag,pi/cis,  mulieris ,  o?nne  reliqumn  corpus 
comes  njYTV  adirdagath ,  of  pifcis. 

which  the  Greeks  made  Ater- 

Definit  in  pifcem  mulier  fortnofa  fuperne. 

(c)  mmSD  pherudothy  and  granat  the  corns,  foci  1  :  17,' 
with  the  article  appherudoth , 

i  3 


their 
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iThe  PoE‘  their  own  language.  The  queen  of  herds  became 

Heaven  ^^arte  »  t^lat  °f  filles  became  Atergatis,  and  that 
’of  corn  became  the  Aphrodite  of  the  Cyprians  and 
the  Greeks.  The  name  Appherudoth,  the  corn , 
changed  into  that  of  Aphrodite,  was  no  more  than 
an  empty  found  void  of  all  meaning.  But  it  feem- 
ing  to  the  Greeks  to  be  derived  from  a  word  in 
their  tongue  (a)>  which  fignifies  the  froth  of  the 
fea  -,  they  thereupon  built  the  wonderful  flory  of 
the  goddefs  ingendered  of  the  froth  of  the  fea,  and 
fuddenly  fpringing  out  of  the  bofom  of  the  watery 
main,  to  the  great  amazement  both  of  the  gods 
and  men.  Philofophers  afterwards  dived  into  the 
profundity  of  their  own  immenfe  learning,  for 
means  of  explaining  the  hidden  fenfe  and  myftery 
of  what  was  but  a  mere  quibble,  or  a  frivolous 
allufion  to  a  word  in  their  language,  which  pefem- 
bled  it  only  in  found.  The  diftance  was  but  fmall 
from  Appherudoth  to  Aphrodite  :  but  it  was  very 
great  between  corn  and  the  froth  of  the  fea.  The 
corn  was  the  true  origine  of  the  goddefs,  and  phi- 
lofuphers  looked  for  it  in  the  froth  of  the  ocean. 
Sure  this  was  not  the  way  to  find  it  (b). 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  Greek 
fculptors  could  not  endure  over  the  heads  of  their 


(«)  cizgoe,  froth.  Plato  in 
his  Cratylus  ccnfeffes,  that 
many  Greek  words  come  from 
the  Barbarians,  that  is,  from 
the  eallern  nations.  He  ob- 
ferves  in  another  place,  de  Le- 
gib.  Dial.  13.  epinom.  pag. 
1012.  edit.  F rajicofurt.  that 
the  name  of  the  evening-liar, 
•viz.  aphrodite ,  came  from  Sy¬ 
ria  or  the  Eaft  ,  which  is  a  full 
confirmation  of  the  etymology 
1  give  of  it.  The  eaflern 
nations  again  expreffed  the 


fame  thing  by  the  name  of 
Britomartis,  which  comes  from 
mi  her  it  y  cibus  j  and  from 
rn£  maraty  domina ,  the  queen 
of  corn. 

( b )  See  an  inflance  of  it  in 
the  bock  intitled.  Tellur  is  ^The- 
oria  facra,  of  Thomas  Burnet, 
who  pretends  to  find  in  the 
froth  of  which  Venus  is  born, 
the  fediments  of  the  dulls 
whereof  he,  after  the  manner 
of  Des  Cartes,  fancies  that 
the  earth  was  formed. 

images 
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images  thofe  frightful  horns  of  the  bull  or  of  the7^  Th£- 
wild  goat,  viz.  capricorn,  which  characterized  theOGON^  ‘ 
fpring  and  the  winter  by  the  moft  remarkable  parts 
of  thefe  two  figns  of  the  zodiack,  and  which  fup- 
ported,  fometimes  one,  fo  me  times  three  bunches 
of  vegetables  or  of  ferpents,  ears  of  corn,  or  other 
fymbolical  marks  thereto  annexed.  The  inventors 
of  thefe  figures,  by  the  union  of  feveral  emblema- 
tick  figns  abridged  and  drawn  together,  intended 
to  write  or  to  give  the  people  fuch  marks  as  might 
regulate  their  condudt  :  whereas  the  Greeks,  in 
imitating  or  repeating  thefe  figures,  aimed  only  at 
pleafing.  They  therefore  made  away  with  the 
horns  and  the  whole  group  of  this  ftrange  head- 
drefs.  But  they  took  great  care  not  to  rob  the 
goddefs  of  any  of  her  attributes.  This  would  have 
been  a  facrilege  of  too  dangerous  confequence,  the 
lofs  of  their  harvefts  at  leaft,  and  the  death  of  all 
the  young  of  their  flocks  being  to  be  apprehended. 
Therefore  none  of  her  ornaments  was  taken  from 
her;  they  only  took  care  to  difpofe  them  with 
greater  art  and  comelinefs. 

They  reprefented  the  Amaldla  Aphrodite,  the  The  horn 
queen  of  harvefts,  holding  with  her  left  hand  a  i°ng°nce.UThe 
goat’s  horn,  out  of  which  they  made  ears  of  corn,  a  mal  the - 
vegetables,  and  fruits  to  fpring.  She  had  a  fickle  an  goat, 
or  fome  other  attribute  in  her  right  hand  ;  and  this 
is  the  plain  original  of  the  horn  of  abundance,  and 
of  the  amakhean  goat.  That  horn  being  always 
full,  (a  privilege  it  evidently  had)  could  not  but 
proceed  from  a  goat  which  had  done  iome  important 
lervice  to  mankind.  They  contrived  that  this  goat 
had  been  nurfe  to  Jupiter.  But  the  god  and  the  goat 
are  both  alike.  The  one  exifted  as  little  as  the 
other  :  This  Angle  inftance  is  fully  fufficient  to 
prove,  that  moft  of  the  tales  of  the  poets  are  little 
ltories  grounded  on  quibbles  of  the  fame  kind,  and 

I  4  invented' 
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ïbt  Poe-  invented  only  to  have  fomething  to  Iky  upon  figures 
JJCAh  always  prefented  at  certain  feafts,  but  no  longer 
fcAVEN’underftood.  They  made  of  all  thefe  figures  fo 
many  tutelar  deities.  Every  nation  would  have  its 
own.  The  Syrians  took  an  affe&ion  to  the  god- 
defs  of  herds,  of  whom  they  made  their  Aftarte. 
The  Aphrodite  of  the  Cyprians  in  procefs  of  time 
concerned  herfelf  with  quite  other  things  than  the 
maturity  of  harvefts.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coaft 
of  Sidon  put  their  fifhery  under  the  protection  of 
Atergatis,  whofe  figure  muft  have  been  much  to 
their  liking. 

The  Cretian  fifhermen,  inftead  of  giving  the 
form  of  a  fifh  to  the  Ifis  that  proclaimed  the  feaft 
of  the  great  fifbing  as  the  Syrians  had  done,  very 
likely  have  put  a  net  into  her  hand,  whence  (he 
might  afterwards  have  obtained  the  name  of  Dic- 
tynne  (a).  Thus  the  figures  which  ceremony  had 
rendered  infeparable  from  certain  feafts,  became  the 
favourite  deities  ^ the  countries  where  thefe  feafts 
were  folemnized  ;  and  the  people  were  at  laft  per- 
fuaded  of  their  being 'to  a  fpecial  manner  beholden 
to  thefe  powers,  for  ad/antages  natural  and  pecu¬ 
liar  to  their  country,  inftead  of  giving  thanks  for 
them  to  providence,  which,  they  then  no  longer 
knew.  « 

XI.  '  > 

Deio,  Dione ,  Diana ,  Hecate, ,  Artemijia. 

■*  J  > 

THE  common  people  have f at  all  times  and 
in  all  countries  been  fond  of '  quibbles,  equivoca- 

■  Jt  ' 

(a )  From  <Pix.Tvdf  nets.*?  fued,  fled  under  a  heap  of 
Which  gave  birth  to  the  fable  *  nets, 

©f  Di&ynne,  who  being  pur- 
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tions,  and  puns.  If  the  change  of  figure  has  often  The  The- 
made  fevcral  gods  of  one  and  the  fame  fymboi0  00  NY: 
d.iverfified,  a  fimple  variety  of  names,  nay,  the  ' 
difference  of  pronunciation,  has  more  than  once 
produced  a  like  multiplicity.  The  Ifis  miftaken. 
for  the  queen  of  heaven,  or  for  the  moon,  was  called 
Echet,  Hecate,  or  Achate,  the  only ,  the  excellent  [a). 

Among  fome  people  of  Syria,  the  fame  fymboi, 
by  a  flight  inflection  of  name,  was  called  Achot, 
the  JiJler  (b).  The  fame  whom  they  had  already 
made  the  wife  of  Jehov,  or  of  the  Sun,  or  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  (for  thefe  are  ftill  but  one)  became  alfo  his 
filter.  *  • 

—Ego  qnæ  divum  incedo  regina ,  Jovifque 

Et  for  or  6?  conjux - - 

A  little  more  patience,  and  we  fhall  lee  her  be¬ 
come  the  daughter  of  the  fame  Jupiter  -,  and  then 
^  the  mother  of  all  the  gods.  All  this  medley  of 
Itates  and  genealogies  evidently  proceeds  from  the 
diverfity  of  the  attributes  and  names  given  to  one 
and  the  fame  fymboi. 

We  are  informed  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (and  had 
pot  this  learned  traveller  mentioned  it,  it  is  a  truth 
lufficiently  felf-evident)  that  the  Egyptian  Ifis  is 
the  fame  with  the  Ceres  of  Phenicia  and  Sicily.  It 
is  the  fymboi  of  the  earth,  the  earth  itfelt,  rhenurfe 
and  mother  of  the  living.  In  Syria  ana  Ionia  fhe 
was  ftill  called  Dei,  or  Deio,  or  Deione  (c)  plenty  or 
abundance ,  or  Dei  meter.  Demeter  and  Rhea  (d)y 
the  mother  of  plenty ,  fhe  who  gives  us  our  fubfiftance. 

Such  are  the  names  which  all  Afia  and.  Greece  gave 
the  image  which  had  fo  fine  a  temple  ac  Ephefus. 

(a)  Inter  ignés  tuna  minores.  Ailc-j,  An//,  nip. 

(b)  mnîtf  achat ,  Sorer.  [d)  From  rah  ah,  paf? 

[jpj  From  H  dei, fujp.cientia.  cere )  robe,  pafeens. 
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<rhe  Poe-  The  Greeks  always  call  Deio  and  Demeter  the  fame 
ICAL  whom  the  weftern  nations  called  Ceres.  Therefore 
EAVEN- Ceres  and  Deione  are  one  with  Diana,  whofe  fa¬ 
mous  ftatue  at  Ephefus  went  by  that  name.  Now 
this  ftatue,  if  we  judge  by  the  fmall  towers  fhe  is 
crowned  with,  and  by  the  breafts  and  heads  of  ani¬ 
mals  wherewith  her  body  is  furrounded,  is  no  other 
than  the  Egyptian  Ifis.  It  was  then  the  feveral 
dreffes,  ornaments,  and  different  names  of  the  an- 
cient  Ifis,  that  multiplied  the  ftate  and  fine  ftories 
of  the  magna  mater  Rhea,  of  Deione  the  wife  of 
Jupiter,  and  of  Diana  his  daughter. 

It  is  not  a  whit  more  difficult  to  guefs,  how 
the  fame  Diana  is  fometimes  a  terreftnal  deity, 
fometimes  the  moon,  and  fometimes  the  queen  of 
hell.  By  her  firft  inftitution,  fhe  had  a  relation 
to  the  earth,  and  marked  out  her  productions.  The 
falfe  interpretation  that  was  given  to  the  crefcent 
and  the  full  moon  which  fhe  bore  over  her  head  to 
proclaim  the  feafts,  caufed  her  to  be  taken  for  the 
moon  -,  and  at  laft  the  time  during  which  fhe  re- 
*  Interhi-  mains  invifible  *,  that  is,  between  the  laft  phaiis 
mum.  and  the  return  of  the  new,  put  it  beyond  all  doubt 
that  fhe  was  gone  to  take  a  turn  in  the  abode  of 
Ades,  or  the"  invifible,  that  is,  to  the  empire  of 
the  dead. 

But  what  contributed  moft  to  the  ftrange  notions 
people  framed  to  themfelves  of  this  triceps  Hecate, 
which  was  at  the  fame  time  the  earth,  the  moon, 
and  the  wife  of  Pluto,  is  this.  So  foon  as  the  firft 
phafis  of  the  new  moon  was  perceiv’d  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  minifters  appointed  for  that  purpofe  went  and 
proclaimed  it  in  all  the  crois- ways  and  public  pla¬ 
ces,  and  the  feaft  of  the  neomenia  was  celebrated 
either  that  very  evening  or  the  next  day,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  inftitution  of  places.  When  the  facrifice 
was  to  be  made  at  night,  they  put  an  owi  near 
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die  figure  that  proclaimed  it.  The  Ifis  then  was  We 
called  Lilith ,  that  is,  the  owl  ;  and  this  vifibly  is0Gl 
the  origine  of  that  nodlurnal  lilith  of  whom  fo“ 
many  tales  have  been  told.  A  cock  was  put  in 
the  room  hereof,  when  the  facrifice  was  to  be  made 
in  the  morning.  Nothing  could  pofiibly  be  more 
fimple  or  more  convenient  than  this  practice.  But 
when  the  deified  Ifis  had  once  been  looked  upon 
as  a  woman,  or  a  queen  dwelling  in  the  moon,  and 
there  governing  the  heaven  in  conjunction  with 
Ofiris  or  Adonis,  the  proclamation  of  the  return  of 
the  new  moon,  which  was  a  thing  extremely  plain 
before,  aiTumed  a  myfterious  and  (lately  air.  He¬ 
cate  was  become  invisible  for  many  days  ;  her  re¬ 
turn  was  expected  with  ceremony.  The  goddels 
at  lad  left  the  empire  of  the  dead,  to  come  again 
into  the  heavens.  Imagination  had  a  vaft  field  to 
expatiate  here,  and  Hecate  never  failing  to  vifit 
fuccefiively  thefe  two  diftricts,  it  could  not  be 
doubted  but  (he  ruled  both  in  heaven  and  in  the 
invifible  abodes.  On  the  other  hand,  they  could 
not  but  be  fenfible  of  the  palpable  relation  (he  had 
to  the  earth  and  its  productions,  whereof  (lie  al¬ 
ways  bore  the  feveral  marks  either  on  her  head  or 
in  her  hands.  She  then  became  the  threefold  Diana 
{triceps  Hecate)  which  is  at  one  and  the  fame  time, 
ï  .  the  earth  ^  2 .  the  moon  or  the  lady  of  the  hea¬ 
ven  ;  and  3.  the  queen  of  hell. 

T 'ergeminamque  Hecaten ,  tria  vxrginis  ora  Dianœ. 

The  ancient  proclamation  of  the  new  phafis, 
which  was  made  with  a  loud  voice,  to  proclaim 
the  beginning  of  the  neomenia,  infenfibly  degene¬ 
rated  into  loud  fhrieks,  which  they  gave  out  of 
mere  fuperftition  and  cuflom  at  the  entrance  of  crofs 
(Ireets.  They  faluted  the  goddefs  of  the  dead,  at 
her  coming  out  of  the  horrid  manfions.  The  mu- 

fick 
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Tick  and  the  notions  agreed  with  and  fuited  each 
other.  But  the  ancient  proclamation  of  the  neomenia, 
Iwas  the  origine  of  thofe  devout  and  meritorious 
roarings. 

Nofturnis  Hecate  triviis  alulata  per  urbes . 

Ail  the  heathen  antiquity,  after  it  had  confounded 
the  fymbol  of  the  new  moons  and  of  the  feafts  re¬ 
lating  to  the  feveral  feafons  of  the  year,  with  the 
ftar  that  regulates  fociety  by  its  phafes,  afcribed  to 
the  moon  un  univerfal  power  over  all  the  producti¬ 
ons  of  the  earth,  and  generally  over  all  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  men.  They  likewife  fancied,  that  fhe  was 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  future  things,  and 
that  fhe  never  appeared  without  foreboding  by 
certain  marks  what  was  to  befal  hufbandmen,  fa¬ 
milies,  and  whole  kingdoms.  People  have  not  as 
yet  fully  fhaken  off  the  perfuafion  they  anciently 
had  of  the  influences  and  prefages  of  the  moon. 

To  take  things  right,  the  moon  was  placed  in 
the  heavens  only  to  be  confuted  by  men  aoout 
what  they  are  to  do  ;  fmce  the  Creator  gave  her 
different  phafes  in  the  firmament  only  that  fhe 
might  be  the  public  meafure  of  time,  and  the  fen- 
fible  rule  of  all  works.  By  means  of  her,  we  eafily 
meafure  the  exaCt  duration  neceffary  to  each  opera¬ 
tion.  But  the  miftake  confifts  in  thinking  that  the 
ftar  which  ferves  to  (hew  us  the  beginning  and  pro-? 
grefs  of  our  undertakings,  has  any  manner  of  in* 
fluence  upon  or  the  leaft  knowledge  ot  them.  It 
was  this  miftake  that  caufed  I  fis  to  be  confidered 
as  the  moon,  to  be  called  by  the  fine  name  of  Ar- 
temifia,  which  fignifies  one  that  has  a  perfeCl  know-? 
ledge  of  futurity  (a). 

(a)  From  Ottinn  bar  tom,  lier  futuri  prœfaga.  This  might 
fattens,  âi^uinus ,  and  from  aifo  be  rendered  in  another 
hvin&>  y bah ,  W/V/-,n\yattl'nn  fenfe  by  thefe  words  :  Orqcula 
arthemijha,  mu  Her  (aliens,  mu-  mulieris,  or  refponfa  l ft  dis. 

But 
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But  what  can  have  induced  the  poets  to  imagine  Vhe 
a  Diana  fond  of  folitude,  to  give  her  manners  foOG 
very  chafte,  and  to  put  woods  and  hunters  under 
her  prote&ion  ?  This  again  is  a  mere  fancy  of  the 
poets  or  of  the  people.  The  heads  of  animals 
wherewith  the  whole  body  of  Ifis  or  of  the  Ephë- 
fian  Diana  was  furrounded  at  certain  times,  pro¬ 
claimed  the  great  hunting  that  was  to  be  made  ei¬ 
ther  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  or  when  the  ani¬ 
mals  multiplied  too  faft  in  the  neighbouring  forefts. 
She  might  poffibly  fignify  the  foods  of  all  kinds, 
as  the  corn  fhe  gives  to  man,  the  hay  (he  affords 
to  domeftick  animals,  and  the  forefts  wherein  fhe 
gives  refuge  to  wild  beafts.  Befides,  this  figure 
was  commonly  enough  called  Aferoth  or  Lucina, 
the  goddefs  of  forefts.  ’Tis  what  gave  the  poets  aft 
occafion  to  reprefent  her  as  a  reclufe  divinity,  hate- 
ing  company,  and  allowing  herfelf  no  other  diver- 
fion  but  that  of  killing  a  roe-buck, .  or  of  out¬ 
running  a  flag.  This  wild  beauty  was  pretty  well 
liked.  They,  to  be  fure,  ought  to  have  had  fome 
example  of  chaftity,  fit  to  be  fet  in  oppofition  to 
the  common  conduct  of  the  gods  and  goddeffes, 
which  was  none  of  the  moft  edifying. 

XII. 

Cybele . 

THE  I fis  we  juft  faw  is  a  maid  of  the  fevered: 
virtue,  and  whofe  virginity  is  beyond  all  manner 
of  doubt.  Let  us  now  pafs  into  Phrygia:  there 
the  fame  Ids  affumes  a  quite  different  charaéler, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  people.  She  is  ho¬ 
noured  among  them  as  the  common  mother  of  all 
the  gods.  They  carry  her  triumphantly  about 
their  cities,  as  the  model  of  an  admirable  fecun¬ 
dity  -, 
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The  PoE-dity  -,  and  the  people  congratulate  her,  on  account 
-AL  0f  her  having  all  the  gods  of  the  Hrft  rank  for  her 
EAVEN‘  children,  and  of  her  being  able  to  embrace  a  hun¬ 
dred  grand-children  ( a ). 

The  towers  fhe  is  crowned  with,  make  us 
know  her  again  for  an  Egyptian  Ifis,  for  the  an¬ 
cient  fymbol  of  the  gratitude  which  people  are  to 
exprefs  in  feafts,  towards  him  who  lupplies  them 
with  food,  cloaths  and  lodging.  The  drums  or 
flutes  which  accompanied  Cybele,  were  the  cha- 
fadterifticks  of  â  feaft  -,  and  the  principal  feafl 
or  affembly  which  concerned  all  the  different 
people  of  Egypt,  being  held  in  fummer-time  to 
open  the  harveft,  it  was  pointed  out  with  a  key, 
and  by  a  lion,  the  fign  under  which  the  fun  was 
at  that  time.  Such  is  the  origine  of  the  towers, 
the  mufical  inftruments,  the  key,  and  the  lions, 
which  are  the  attributes  of  Cybele. 

Hinc  junffi  airrum  dommæ  fubiere  leones . 

,  Atys.  I  may  be  afked,  who  the  Atys  was  that  com¬ 
monly  accompanies  the  Phrygian  Cybele.'  He  dif¬ 
fers  from  Ofiris  only  in  found.  All  the  learned 
agree,  that  this  word  fignified  Lord  in  the  Phrygian 
tongue.  There  are  monuments  wherein  Atys  is 
called  the  moft  high  (£),  and  placed  near  Rheay 
the  common  mother .  But  what  fhews  that  this  Atys 
is  Ofiris  or  the  fun,  and  that  Rhea  or  Cybele  who 
is  infeparable  from  Atys,  is  the  fame  with  Ifis,  is, 
that  Atys  undergoes  the  fame  treatment  as  Ofiris. 
3 'his  refemblance  between  the  difafters  of  the  huf- 

(a)  . - I/ruehltur  Phrygien  turrit  a  per  urbes , 

Lata  deiwi  partay  centum  cotnplexa  nepotes. 

[b)  M zrzpt  t Co v  ‘frd.vrcov  gods  and  of  all  men)  and  to 

Pê/m,  v'I(Çù).  To  Rhea  Atys  the  moft  high.  Gruter. 

the  common  mother  of  all  (the  infer  ip  t.  p.  82  :  1 . 
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band  of  I fis  and  thofe  of  the  mate  of  Cybele,  might  ^ 
fuffice  to  fhew  that  the  one  is  a  copy  of  the  other. ocro 
The  reft  of  their  hiftory  is  a  feries  of  fillineÜès  and 
obfcenities,  whofe  grofinefs  might  fuit  the  Phry¬ 
gians,  but  which  the  reader  will  eafily  permit  me 
to  pafs  over  in  filence.  The  name  of  Cybele  is 
thought  to  be  derived  from  the  Phrygian  (a)  mounts 
called  Cybeles,  whereon  the  feaft  of  this  Ifis  was 
folemnized.  But  it  is  much  more  probable,  that 
the  ftatue  gave  its  name  to  the  places  where  thefe 
feafts  were  become  folernn  ;  and  that  the  name  of 
Cybele  is  that  which  Ifis  went  by  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  when  die  was  reprefented  covered  all  over 
with  breads,  to  denote  a  happy  year,  and  a  reve¬ 
nue  double  the  ordinary  :  for  the  word  ce^el  (b) 
lignifies  the  double. 

XIII. 

Venus ,  lllithye ,  My  lit  ta. 

ISIS,  after  having  paffed  through  fo  many 
different  dates,  affumed  a  new  form,  and  became 
the  famous  Venus.  This  in  antiquity,  and  ftill 
in  the  tender  cant  of  our  romances  and  theaters, 
ads  two  different  parts.  She  fometimes  is  Venus 
the  popular,  the  goddefs  of  fenfuality,  and  the 
mother  of  pleafures  :  fometimes  fhe  is  Venus  the 
celeftial,  who  infpires  nothing  but  virtue,  and  raifes 
the  mind  to  the  mod  fublime  fpeculations  and  to 

(a)  KvCt&a  Cybeta ,  montes  makes  no  fenfe,  as  P.  Catrou 
Phrygia?)  ubi  antra  &  thalami  obferves.  JEneid.  3. 

Cybeles  matris  deorum .  Hefy-  (b)  !?DD  cepe/ ,  duplumy  co¬ 
chins.  Virgil  calls  her  the  pula.  The  word  couple  is  de- 
great  mother  nxsho  inhabits  the  rived  from  it.  Job  41  :  4. 
mount  Cybele,  mater  cultrix  Cy -  ibid.  I  i  :  6. 
btliy  inltead  of  Cybele ,  which 
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eïhe  Poe-  intellectual  beauties.  What  can  have  given  birth 
t  1  c  a  l  t0  f0  ftrange  a  contraft  ?  Shall  we  find  in  our  Ifis 
Heaven.^  orjgjne  0f  tw0  goddefies  as.diftant  from  each 

other  by  their  inclinations  and  offices  as  the  heaven 
is  from  the  earth  ?  Let  us  but  recal  to  mind  the 
attributes  or  ornaments  of  Ifis,  and  we  (hall  im¬ 
mediately  fee  in  them  the  origine  of  thefe  brilliant 
fooleries. 

Venus  Ur  a-  Ifis  often  bears  celeftial  attributes  on  her  head, 
nia.  for  inftance,  a  crefcent,  the  dog-ftar,  or  fome  of 
the  zodiacal  figns.  This  prefently  is  Venus  Urania. 
Who  would  not  fufpect  her  to  be  taken  up  with  the 
ftudy  of  the  ftars,  or  to  apply  herfelf  to  the  moft 
fublime  fciences  ?  The  thing  was  felf-evident  :  and 
Venus  Urania,  from  attributes  like  thefe,  muft 
needs  have  all  her  thoughts  fixed  in  heaven. 

Venus  the  Another  Ifis  bore  terreftial  attributes,  for  inftance, 

popular,  heads  of  feveral  animals,  à  multitude  of  breafts,  a 
nuvj'wo*.  chüd  in  her  lap.  The  people  who  no  longer  un- 
derftood  any  thing  of  this  language*  thought  they 
perfectly  apprehended  the  meaning  of  it.  They 
took  this  woman  for  a  teeming  mother,  and  all 
her  attributes  having  a  relation  to  generation  and 
the  nourifhment  of  animals  and  men,  they  took 
that  goddefs  for  the  model  of  fecundity,  and  for  a 
power  wholly  taken  up  with  the  care  of  inclining 
all  animals  to  pleafure.  A  few  philofophers  paid 
worfhip  to  the  former:  but  the  temples  of  Venus 
the  popular  or  the  terreftrial  were  incomparably 
more  frequented.  It  is  unaccountable,  how  many 
falfe  devotions  and  fliameful  diforders  cupidity  and 
philofophy  have  amafied  together,  in  the  inter¬ 
preting"  of  a  figure,  whofe  primitive  appointment 
was  only  to  proclaim  the  feafons  and  the  feafts  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  each  feafon. 

I  think  it  impofiible  not  to  perceive  the  origine 
of  thefe  different  offices  of  Venus,  in  the  characters 

of 
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of  Venus,  in  the  characters  of  the  ornaments  of  Ifis,  ^  The* 
which  have  fometimes  a  relation  to  the  heaven,  and  0G0NY- 
fometimes  to  the  earth.  But  what  can  be  the  ety-  ' 

mology  of  the  name  Venus,  which  the  Latins  gave 
to  the  pretended  goddefs  of  fruitfulnefs  ? 

The  young  maids  who  in  certain  countries  car- The  ori- 
ried  (a)  in  procefllon  the  bafkets  crowned  with  flow-  gine  tlls 
ers  and  fruits,  wherein  the  fymbois  of  the  firft  (late  yme 
of  mankind  lay  inclofed,  were  infeparable  from  Venus* 
thefe  ceremonies,  and  in  a  peculiar  manner  devoted 
to  the  goddefs  of  harvefts,  to  the  nurfe  of  animals 
and  men.  They  reflded  in  a  tent  or  a  grove  con- 
fecrated  to  her.  Thefe  girls,  in  the  beginning, 
and  even  before  the  introduction  of  idolatry,  were  * 
imployed  in  keeping  the  places  of  the  aflTembly  and 
the  ornaments  that  ferved  for  the  facrifices  perfectly 
clean.  They  alfo  aflumed  fymbolical  names  and 
fondions,  as  we  faw  in  the  hiflory  of  Eridhonius. 
Whereby  it  appears,  that  every  thing  was  then  de¬ 
igned  for  inftrudion,  arid  that  the  whole  ceremo¬ 
nial  of  religion  was  a  real  fermon.  When  the  fenfe 
of  fymbois  and  ceremonies  was  loft,  they  all  be¬ 
came  fo  many  myfteries  or  wondrous  ftories  :  all 
was  interpreted  in  an  arbitrary  manner  ;  and  error 
was  every  where  attended  with  fuperftitious  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  very  criminal  pradices. 

The  Ciftophores,  or  the  girls  of  the  temple  of  The 
Venus  the  celeftial,  profelTed  a  perfed  chaftity  :  but  basket* 
thofe  who  ferved  in  the  temple  of  Venus  the  popu-bearer3j* 
lar,  had  inclinations  fuited  to  thole  afcribed  to  that 
goddefs.  You  may  fee  in  Herodotus  (£),  Strabo 
(c),  and  in  the  prophecy  of  Baruch  (J),  into  what 
excefs  and  infamous  proftitution  religion  had  dege- 

(a)  Ketvnpo fifty  E/roaofoi.  (c)  Geo^r.  lib.  1 6. 

(b)  Herodot,  in  Clio.  num.  (d)  C.  6:  42. 
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nerated.  When  cupidity,  authorized  by  cuftom, 
had  at  latt:  converted  the  moft  dilfolute  pleafures 
into  fo  many  a£ts  of  devotion,  the  temples  and 
groves  of  the  goddefs  of  generation  were  filled  with 
wenches  who  made  their  refidence  there.  Thofe  places 
were  on  this  account  called  the  pavilion  of  the  girls 
(a).  The  European  could  not  pronounce  the  Phe- 
nician  word  Venoth,  the  girls,  otherwife  than  Venos 
or  Venus-,  and  hearing  the  tents  of  Venos  often 
mentioned,  they  took  this  lait  word  for  the  name 
of  the  goddefs  herfelf,  or  for  that  of  generation. 

It  was  in  order  to  exprefs  this  laft  ienfe  that  the 
Syrians  gave  alfo  the  fame  Ifis  the  names  of  Me- 
litta,  or  Ilithye  (i),  and  the  Arabians  that  of  Alitta, 
or  of  Halilat. 

(a)  nm  nOD  Succothve- 
wtb,  tabernacula  puellarum.  As 

from  rnttn  bamotb,  the  high 
■places,  the  weftern  nations  have 
mad e.fieoy-of,  homos ,  altar,  a 
high  place;  they  like  wife  from 
Succoth  or  Succota  Venoth, 
tentoria  puellarum ,  made  Venos 
or  Venus.  See  4  Reg.  1 7  :  30. 

You  find  Venos  genitrix,  on  a 
medal  of  Julia  Augujla,  Adol¬ 
phus  Occo’s  collection,/. 3 36. 

The  Carthaginians  had  a  town 
which  they  called  in  their  Phe- 
nician  language  Succota- Ve¬ 
nos  :  which  the  Latins  ien~ 

Rite  maturos  aperire  partus 
Lcnis ,  llithya,  tiiere  maires, 

Sive  tu  Lucina  probas  vocari , 

S  eu  genitalis 

Diva:  producas  fobolem  :  patrumque 
Profperes  décréta ,  fuper  jug  an  dis 
bas  minis,  prolifque  novxferaci 

Ltgi  n:antâ,  Horat.  Carm.  Seed. 

When 


dered  by  Sicca  Veneris.  See 
tabul.  geograph,  in  notitiam  ec- 
cleJiaJHcam  Africa,  by  William 
De  Lille.  So  that  one  can¬ 
not  reafonably  queftion  the  ex - 
aCtnefs  of  this  etymology,  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  Sel- 
den’s  Syntagm.  de  Dits  Syriœ. 

(b)  From  *^>1  je  led,  gene- 
rare,  comes  Hitt  a.  Sc  nn'b'D 
my  lit  ta.  They  laid  in  Greece 
EiA eiSvia..  The  Latins  ren¬ 
dered  it  very  well  by  genitalis 
diva,  the  goddefs  of  genera¬ 
tion. 
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When  we  read  Horace’s  fecular  poem,  we  won-  The  The- 
der  at  feeing  this  poet,  who  fo  perfectly  knew  every  OGONY- 
decorum,  dire£ing  to  Diana  petitions,  the  fulfilling 
whereof  feemsnot  to  be  within  her  diftri£t,nor  agree¬ 
able  to  the  chara&er  of  the  chafte  goddefs.  He  in¬ 
treats  her  to  afiift  mothers  in  childbed  :  he  calls  her 
Ilithye,  and  the  goddefs  of  generation ,  genitalis  diva: 
he,  above  all,  recommends  it  to  her,  to  biefs  with 
a  happy  fecundity  the  laws  and  regulations  juft  made 
by  the  fenate,  to  render  marriage  again  honourable? 

This  was  the  imployment  of  Venus,  or  rather  of 
Juno.  Diana  did  not  prefide  at  marriages,  and 
Ihe  paffed  for  having  an  averfion  to  the  names  of 
fpoufe  and  mother.  How  is  it,  that  there  is  fo 
great  a  ground  of  refemblance  between  thefe  god- 
deftes,  that  they  attribute  to  one  the  qualifications 
and  fondions  which  the  others  are  moft  jealous  of? 

To  be  fure  we  (hall  meet  with  nothing  but  contra¬ 
dictions  and  difficulties,  in  endeavouring  to  affign 
each  of  them  their  exact  diftrict,  and  to  prevent 
quarrels.  But  our  explication,  which  reduces  them 
all  to  Ifis,  eafily  reconciles  thefe  differences.  They 
are  various,  becaufe  they  change  their  country,  at¬ 
tire,  and  name  :  but  though  their  hiftories,  incli¬ 
nations  and  offices  have  been  alfo  diverfified,  they 
neverthelefs  are  at  bottom  but  one  and  the  fame 
thing.  The  ftrict  Diana  is  not  willing  to  lofe  the 
titles  of  Ilithye  and  of  goddefs  of  generation  fhe 
has  in  the  Eaft.  Thus  Juno,  Venus,  and  Diana 
have  the  fame  prétendons  ;  and  their  difputes  of 
jurisdiction  here  teftify  the  unity  of  their  origine. 

They  all  of  them  proceed  from  the  fymbol  of  the 
feafts,  where  God  was  praifed  for  the  effects  of  Ifis’s 
fecundity. 

We  (hall  not  here  infift  upon  an  inquiry  into 
the  origine  of  the  other  gods  and  goddeffes 
which  were  worfhipped  in  the  Eaft.  It  would  be 

K  2  no 
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no  hard  task  to  guefs  whence  proceeded  the  Cha- 
mos  of  the  Moabites,  the  Chamefes  of  the  Africans, 
all  the  Baals,  the  Camanim,  the  Anamelec,  and 
feveral  other  deities  both  male  and  female  of  the 
Arabians  and  Babylonians.  They  might  with  equal 
eafe  be  reduced  to  the  Egyptian  Ofiris  and  Ifis,  as. 
the  Phrygian  Cybele  who  bewails  her  Atys,  the 
Phenician  and  Cyprian  Aphrodite  who  laments  her 
•.dear  Thammus  x  or  Adonis  wounded  by  a  mon- 
fter.  But  moil  of  the  eaftern  gods  being  but  little 
known  and  feldom  mentioned  in  the  monuments  of 
antiquity,  we  may  very  well  difpenfe  with  fearch- 
ing  into  their  hiftory,  and  judge  of  them  by  the 
original  of  the  reft. 

It  will  be  enough  here  to  obferve,  by  the 
by,  that  feveral  of  thefe  images  which  antiquity 
commonly  ftiled  goddefles,  fuch  as  the  Egyptian 
Ifis,  the  Aftarte  or  the  great  goddefs  of  Syria, 
and  the  Atergatis  of  Sidon,  were  indifferently  gods 
or  goddeffes  (a)  among  certain  nations  who  had  ad¬ 
opted  their  figures  :  and  that  one  particular  manner 
of  worfhipping  them  was  for  men  to  put  on  womens 
clothes,  and  for  women  to  drefs  like  warriors  in  or¬ 
der  to  enter  their  temple.  This  is  what  makes  the 
.  icripture  fo  feverely  ft  forbid  the  Ifraelites  to  ufe 
),  difguifes  of  this  kind,  which  not  only  fhocked  de¬ 
cency,  and  might  favour  diforderly  manners,  but 
were  at  that  time  an  a6t  of  idolatry,  and  a  fpe- 
cial  declaration  of  the  perfon’s  inclination  to  facri- 
flce  to  fuch  or  fuch  deity.  Thefe  diforders  may 
be  thought,  as  well  as  the  reft,  to  proceed  from  the 
people’s  being  ignorant  of  the  lignification  of  the 
fymbols.  It  was  an  extravagance  to  afcribe,  as 

(a)  ctçj-vitynAvv  otov j)  Phi-  apolcget.  c.  13*  In  the  tranfla- 
tarch.  de  Ifid.  Si<vc  tu  deus  es ,  tion  of  the  LXX.  we  often  find 
(i<ve  tu  dea ,  Arnob.adverf  gent.  >;  fi&ds  ,  in  lie  ad  of  0  Qcicth,  as 
/.  'X.  Lunus  &  lunuy  Tertullian .  like  wife,  ad  Rom .  c.  1 1 :  4. 

they 


JP.  Le  lieu,  F.  * 


I.Pallao  cm  Jet*  armée  .z,  Le  Ji/mtolede  Dieu.  ou  dunefetef  • 
3.  La maraue  duSacrdice  du  Jotr.+.L' annonce  dune  expedition 
au,  retour  du  venteteuenouaux  aproeAeo  de  l'eté-  5.  PJoro  tenant 
tAJuruAle,  l'annonce  deo  ouvrapeo  de  l'tooeranderte  * 
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they  have  done,  both  fexes  to  Ills  drefted  like  a ^ The- 
warrior:  but  for  what  reafon  can  antiquity  haveOGONY* 
given  arms  to  Ifis,  to  the  fymbolical  woman  who 
was  to  proclaim  only  the  feafts  and  thankfgivings 
for  the  fruits  of  every  feafon  ?  I fis  in  this  drefs  very  The  ori- 
likely  was  the  proclaimer  of  a  facrifice  that  was  toSineoftllc 
precede  fome  military  expedition,  for  which  peo- Amazons- 
pie  were  to  be  ready  by  fuch  a  moon  or  fuch  a 
day  of  the  moon. 


XIV. 

Pallas y  Pales  ?  Minerva. 


THE  famous  Pallas  who  was  worfhipped  at 
Athens,  and  who  is  the  fame  with  the  Pales  of 
the  ancient  Sabines,  is  likewife  no  other  than  the 
Egyptian  Ifis.  What  relation  (will  the  learned  at 
firft  lay)  what  refemblance  can  there  be  between 
the  Athenian  Pallas  prefiding  over  war  and  arts, 
the  Pales  of  the  Sabines  prefiding  over  rural  feafts, 
and  the  Egyptian  Ifis  who  is  the  moon,  or  the 
queen  of  heaven  ? 


That  Pallas  the  Athenian  and  Pales  the  goddefs 
worfhipped  in  the  Palilia,  are  but  one  and  the  fame, 
may  be  judged  from  the  refemblance  of  their  functi¬ 
ons  and  names.  Pales  gives  law's  to  the  husbandmen 
of  Italy  -,  and  Pallas  teaches  the  agriculture  fuitable 
to  the  Athenians.  Both  names  fignify  the  public 
order  {a).  Now  the  imployment  of  Ifis  was  only  to 
regulate  the  public  order ,  and  all  the  particulars  of 
the  year,  by  a  variety  of  public  figns  or  attributes 
peculiar  to  every  feafon.  Befides,  w^e  know  from 
hiftory  and  the  teftimony  of  Diodorus  Siculus  *, 
that  the  religion  and  people  or  Athens  were  origi- 


{a)  ^3  pile l  and  palal;  to 
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nally  derived  from  a  colony  from  Sais,  a  city  of 
lower  Egypt,  and  that  the  Athenian  Pallas  was 
armed  from  head  to  foot,  becaufe  the  Ifis  of  Sais 
was  worfhipped  in  complete  armour. 

The  conformity  of  cuftoms  and  religion  between 
the  Athenians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Sais  has  been 
fully  demonftrated  by  feveral  of  the  learned  (a).  The 
conformity  of  their  imployment  is  no  lefs  eafy  to 
prove.  The  Athenians  moll  efpecially  cultivated  the 
olive-tree  and  the  flax.  They  had  no  revenues  more 
certain  :  if  you  will  believe  them,  it  was  Pallas 
who  {hewed  them  the  ufe  of  thefe  things,  and  taught 
them  how  to  make  linen-cloth,  as  likewife  how  to 
plant  the  olive-tree  and  toprefs  its  fruit.  The  fame 
tree  was  the  riches  of  Sais,  the  name  of  which,  it 
is  obfervable,  fignified  olive-tree  (b).  A  new  proof 
of  the  affinity  of  the  Egyptian  tongue,  and  of  that 
of  Chanaan. 

But  why  was  the  I fis  of  Sais  armed?  Diodorus 
can  help  us  to  anfwer  this.  He  obferves,  that 
there  were  in  Athens  as  well  as  in  Egypt  three  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions  j  I.  the  fenators,  who  in  Egypt 
were  called  priefts-,  II.  the  husbandmen  *,  III.  the 
artificers.  He  adds,  that  the  foldiers  were  only 
drawn  out  of  the  clafs  of  the  husbandmen.  Now 
the  inhabitants  of  Sais,  who  were  all  of  this  clafs* 
folely  imployed  in  cultivating  the  olive-tree,  and 
very  remarkable  for  the  multitude  of  good  foldiers 
they  fupplied,  preferably  worfhipped  Ifis  armed, 
or  Ifis  dreflfed  as  (he  anciently  was,  to  proclaim  the 
levying  or  march  of  the  troops. 

Another  proof  that  this  pretended  female  war¬ 
rior  was  no  more  than  a  public  fign  expofed,  is,, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Sais  commonly  joined  to  the 

(a)  See  Herodotus ,  Diodorus ,  on  the  laws  of  the  Athenians. 
Marjbam> and  Potter:  to  which  (£)  j-pT  Zaiib  or  Sais ,  olea. 
add  the  work  of  Samuel  Petit , 

cuirafs 
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cuirafs  or  the  buckler  of  their  Ills,  another  attribute,  ^he  The 
which  again  was  no  other  than  the  public  token  or  0G0NY’ 
t  proclamation  of  their  great  fead,  of  the  fead  pe¬ 
culiar  to  their  province.  This  folemnity  at  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Sais  prailed  God  for  his  having 
procured  them  abundance’  by  means  pf  the  fruit  of 
the  olive-tree,  was  celebrated  at  night,  at  the  full- 
moon,  and  after  the  preffing  of  olives.  They 
pointed  out  the  beginning  of  the  night  and  the  noc¬ 
turnal  facrifice  by  an  owl,  which  is  ufed  to  leave 
her  ned  at  that  time.  They  denoted  the  circum- 
ftance  of  the  full-moon,  by  putting  a  full* moon 
over  the  head  or  on  the  bread  of  Ids.  To  intimate, 
that  the  intention  of  the  facridce  was  to  praife  God 
for  having  given  them  their  fubddance  by  means 
of  the  excellent  oil  they  had  gathered,  they  incom- 
paffed  that  face  (or  that  moon)  with  a  number  of 
ferpents,  the  common  fymbols  of  life  -,  and  they 
were  fo  far  from  intending  any  mydery  in  all  this, 
that  in  order  to  render  the  whole  more  intelligible, 
they  gave  this  public  dgn  the  name  of  Medufa , 
which  dgnided  dmply  the  preffing  of  the  olives  ( a ). 

They  alio  gave  the  fame  dgure  the  name  of  the 
two  wheels  that  ferved  to  prefs  the  olives.  It  was 
called  Galgal  (b)  or  Gorgo,  whence  came  the  name 
Gorgone.  But  as  the  fruit  ripened  unequally,  the 
gathering  of  it  was  made  at  different  times,  and 
on  this  account  the  proclamation  was  doubled.  Thefe 
publications  made  at  different  feaforts  were  called 
the  Gorgones.  But  how  has  a  figure  defigned  to 
fignify  things  fo  plain  been  transformed  into  a  mon- 

( a )  From  dujk>  tritu-  city  of  that  nr.  me.  Stephan.  The 
rare,  to  prefs  ;  n  WHO  inedujha^  Arabians  in  the  fphere  have 
the  preffing;  If  at.  25  :  10.  left  Medufa  her  name  of  Al- 

(b)  galgal,  rota.  There  go),  which  in  their  language 
was  in  Cyprus  a  Venus  or  an  lignifies  the  wheel* 

Ifis,  futnamed  Golgo,  and  a 
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’  fier,  capable  of  chilling  with  fear  the  blood  of  all 
fuch  who  beheld  it?  The  Greek  fcuiptors  were  per- 
1  feci  Grangers  to  the  meaning  of  the  ferpents  which 
incompaffed  the  Medufa,  or  the  fign  that  proclaimed 
the  exprejjion  of  the  olives.  They  did  not  think  fit  to 
give  fine  features  to  a  head  drefied  in  this  manner. 
The  deformity  of  the  face,  added  to  the  fight  of 
the  ferpents,  became  a  large  field  for  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  poets  to  expatiate  upon.  They  faid  of  the 
preffing  of  olives,  that  it  turned  fruits  into  ftones. 
And  the  ftones  of  the  olives  are  in  reality  a  kind  of 
ftone,  and  they  even  go  by  that  name  in  feveral 
languages.  A  rich  matter  this  for  equivocation 
indeed  !  Thence  came  the  tales  of  the  Medufa  and 
the  Gorgones,  whofe  hideous  afpedl  chilled  the 
blood,  and  converted  into  ftones  thofe  who  beheld 
them.  There  are  a  multitude  of  other  particulars 
of  the  fable  of  the  daughters  of  Phorcus  (  a  ),  the 
origine  of  which  is  found  in  the  double  meanings 
of  the  Phenician  terms  in  which  it  was  exprefièd. 
But  thefe  minute  particularities  of  mythology  devi¬ 
ate  too  much  from  our  objedl.  Let  us  return  to  the 
theogony,  and  look  into  the  origine  of  Minerva. 

The  Athenians,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians  their 
fathers,  made  great  ufe  of  linen-clothes  *.  This 
caufed  them  with  great  refpedl  to  prefer ve  another 
Ills,  who  bore  in  her  right  hand  the  bean  or  long 
piece  of  wood  round  which  weavers  roll  the  threads 
of  the  warp  of  their  cloth.  The  fight  of  this  inftru- 
ment  of  the  trade  moft  necefiary  to  the  Athenians, 
in  the  hand  of  the  imaginary  goddefs,  caufed  them 
to  fay,  that  fhe  had  taught  them  the  ufe  of  flax, 
the  making  of  (luffs,  and  the  invention  of  arts  : 

(a)  From  -phamch,Jîo -  flower  is  wanting,  the  gather- 
reret  comes  fumS  pborcoth,  ing  and  preffing  of  the  fruit  is 
which  fignifies  the  flower  of  wanting  alfo.  The  one  is  a 
trees.  The  years  in  which  the  conference  of  the  other. 

and 
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and  the  name  Minerva  which  fhe  went  by  in  this  The 
attitude,  fignifies  no  more  than  a  weaver's  beam  ( a) 
in  the  oriental  language.  There  are  ancient  Pal¬ 
las’s  feen  with  this  inftrument  (b). 

But,  if  Pallas  or  Minerva  never  exifled,  fhe  of 
courte  never  taught  any  thing.  How  then  came  it 
into  the  head  of  men,  to  put  into  her  hand  this  prin¬ 
cipal  piece  of  a  trade  moft  ufeful  to  mankind  ?  This 
Minerva  is  only  an  Ifis,  who  proclaimed  the  time  of 
the  year  when  the  husbandmen,  free  from  every  other 
kind  of  work,  were  to  go  about  making  of  their  li¬ 
nen-cloths,  in  which  they  drove  a  confiderable  trade. 

What  renders  this  conjecture  moft  acceptable,  is, 
that  the  name  of  Athene,  which  Homer  always  gives 
to  the  goddefs,  and  which  was  given  to  the  city  of 
which  fhe  was  the  reputed  patronefs,exaCHy  fignifies 
the  flaxen  thread  which  is  rolled  upon  the  weaver’s 
beam,  in  order  to  the  making  of  cloth.  The  fcrip- 
ture  gives  the  name  of  Athen  to  the  flaxen  thread 
that  was  made  in  Egypt  {c)  :  and  Thucydides  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  Athenians  being  of  Egyptian  ex¬ 
traction  had  worn  none  but  linen-clothes  till  the  Pe- 
loponnefian  war.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  ancient  colonies  than  the  cuftom 
of  giving  them  the  name  of  the  firll  objeCt  which 
was  of  particular  concern  to  them. 

We  fhall  content  ourfelves  with  thefe  inffances 
of  gods  and  goddeffes,  to  which  the  figures  of  Off¬ 
ris  and  I fis  have  given  birth.  Let  us  pafs  on  to 
the  deities  that  owe  their  exigence  to  the  third  key 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  writing,  I  mean  to  the 
Horus  whom  they  called  Menes,  or  the  founder  of 

[a)  y\^'Q  &  manor  Sc  collection  of  cuts  made  under 

manevar,  or  Minerva.  Mane-  the  care  of  Mr.  De  Crczat. 

<var  cregim.  Liciatorium  texen-  (c  )  ptDitf  o.ten  or  etoun ,  cr 
tium.  i  Reg.  17:7.  irmoa  atona,  t/ciuw,  linleupt 

{b)  See  one  of  them  in  the  Ægyptiacum.  Proverb.  7:16. 

husbandry, 
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The  Poe-  husbandry,  6n  account  of  his  being  the  rule  or 

tical  regulation  of  it. 

Heaven1.  “ 


XV. 

Dagon . 


OF  all  the  different  gods,  heroes,  or  demi¬ 
gods  that  have  been  framed  after  the  model  of  Ho- 
rus,  the  firft  I  meet  in  my  way  out  of  Egypt  is  the 
Dagon  of  the  Philiftines  of  the  city  Azoth.  The 
Holy  Scripture  informs  us,  that  this  idol  had  a  hu¬ 
man  form,  without  characterizing  it  by  any  attri¬ 
bute.  But  we  are  authorized  to  think  that  Dagon 
bore  fuch  marks  as  had  a  relation  to  husbandry, 
fin  ce  his  name  fignified  the  corn  ( a ).  This  is  the 
fenfe  Philo  of  Biblos  (b)  gives  to  this  word,  and  he 
might  be  better  acquainted  with  it  than  any  other, 
as  he  was  born  on  the  neighbouring  coaft.  Eufe- 
bius,  who  was  bifhop  of  Cæfarea  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  fame  town,  informs  us,  that  Dagon  was 
reputed  the  god  of  husbandry  (c)  :  and  it  is  without 
any  real  proofs,  that  this  god  is  confounded  with 
Atergatis, 


XVI. 

Minos. 


LET  us  from  the  continent  pafs  into  one  of 
the  fineft  iflands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  one  of 
the  firft  met  with  in  coming  out  of  Egypt,  I  mean 


(a)  njn  dagon ,  frumentutn.  invented  the  ufe  of  corn  and 

[b)  Gi  içi  the  plough,  was  called  by  that 

(f)  o  Actyeou  toetf»  £vps  <fi-  name,  that  is,  the  god  of  huf- 

rov  acti  açojçcv  bcA.w8n  bandry.  Prœpar.  Evang. 

ço]zi<&.  Dagon,  for  having 


the 
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the  ifland  of  Crete.  The  goodnefs  oflts  productions,  ^  The* 
and  the  large  extent  of  the  land,  early  drew  thither  a  OGQN^  * 
vaft  number  of  inhabitants,  who  were  either  origi¬ 
nally  from  Egypt*  or  were  great  admirers  of  the 
Egyptian  religion,  fince  we  find  among  them  the 
whole  ceremonial  and  polity  of  Egypt. 

Before  we  come  to  the  proof  of  this,  let  us  call 
to  mind,  that  it  was  the  univerfal  cuftom  of  the 
remoteft  antiquity  to  celebrate  fealb  over  the  tombs 
of  fuch  as  had  been  dear  to  their  country,  and  to 
repeat  their  anniverfary.  Of  this  we  find  frequent 
inftances  in  the  hiftory  of  the  patriarchs,  and  in- 
profane  authors.  This  practice  has  perpetuated  it- 
felf  from  age  to  age.  The  firft  Chriftians,  who 
were  fo  careful  to  avoid  all  fuperftition,  aftembled 
every  year  to  pray  and  celebrate  the  holy  facrifice 
over  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs.  This  cuftom, 
founded  upon  the  faith  of  the  ancient  patriarchs, 
and  more  worthy  the  refpect  than  the  complaints 
of  our  feparating  brethren,  is  ftill  in  honour  among 
us. 

So  foon  as  Egypt  was  pofiefied  with  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  notion,  that  the  ftatues  of  Ofiris,  Ifis,  and 
Horus,  which  ferved  to  regulate  fociety,  by  their 
refpective  fignifications,  were  monuments  of-  their 
founders  -,  that  Ofiris  had  lived  in  Egypt,  and  had 
been  interred  there,  they  framed  ftories  agreeable 
to  this  belief.  For  want  of  a  tomb  containing  in 
reality  the  body  of  Hammon  or  Ofiris,  they  were 
contented  with  a  cenotaph  {a).  A  vaft  concourfe 
of  people  gathered  near  thefe  pretended  tombs,  and 
with  pomp  celebrated  an  annual  feaft  there.  Plu¬ 
tarch  often  mentions  the  feafts  of  Ofiris’s  tomb, 
and  informs  us,  that  when  the  Egyptians  were  re¬ 
proached  with  placing  in  heaven  gods  whole  tombs 

(a)  An  empty  tomb  merely  reprefen  tative. 


they 
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7&*Poe-  they  fhewed,  their  reply  was,  that  the  bodies  of 
t^ca^l  tjiepe  gQ(js  hacj  been  emt>a]med  and  interred  in 

_ ’  Egypt  ;  but  that  their  fouls  refided  among  the  flars  *. 

*  De  lfid.  The  great  anniverfary  of  Ofiris  was  celebrated  at 
iff  Ojtr.  the  tomb  of  Jupiter  Ammon  at  Thebes  or  Diofpo- 
lis  the  great.  They  had  alfo  a  tomb  of  Jupiter 
or  Ofiris  at  Diofpolis  the  little.  The  city  of  Rufi- 
ris  feems  to  have  derived  its  name  particularly 
from  the  tomb  of  Ofiris,  where  human  victims 
were  fometimes  facrificed.  Strabo  very  earneftly 
tells  us,  that  Ifis’s  intention,  in  multiplying  the 
tombs  of  her  husband  who  could  be  depofited  only 
in  one,  was  to  prevent  his  being  robbed  -,  which 
was  accounting  with  a  fable  for  ceremonies  whofe 
origine  and  purpofe  were  no  longer  known,  as  the 
Egyptians  ufed  indeed  to  do  on  every  occafion. 
Thefe  tombs,  though  merely  reprefentative,  were 
become  a  necelfary  part  of  the  ceremonial.  The 
Cretians  being  of  Egyptian  extraction,  had  their 
own  feaft  of  Ofiris  or  Jehov ,  the  feaft  of  their  god , 
and  of  courfe  the  empty  tomb  infeparable  from  that 
folemnity.  They  fancied  afterwards,  that  the  Je¬ 
hov  whofe  feaft  they  celebrated  had  lived  in  Crete  : 
his  tomb  which  they  fhewed  with  great  fatisfaClion, 
was  a  fenfible  proof  of  it  ;  and  they  were  delighted 
to  think,  that  the  ruler  of  the  heaven  had  been 
their  countryman.  ’Tis  true,  they  fometimes  are 
reproached  ( a )  with  being  commonly  affertors  of 
falfhoods,  in  fhewing  the  tomb  of  a  god  who  could 
not  die.  But  the  Cretians  were  not  at  a  greater 
lofs  than  the  Egyptians  for  a  reply  \  and  the  fight 
of  an  empty  tomb  was  very  far  from  being  in- 
*  compatible  with  the  hiftory  of  a  god,  who,  after 

{a)  See  the  faying  of  Calli-  «\.ivçcu.  Hymn,  in  Jav. 

machus,  who  on  this  account  v.  8. 
calls  the  Cretians  liars.  Kfij- 


he 
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he  had  lived  upon  the  earth,  had  been  afterwards  *fhe  Tkk-. 
tranfported  into  the  fun.  There  are  then  two  y«-QGONy- 
piters,  one  dead  in  Egypt,  the  other  in  Crete,  to-"" 
gether  with  the  hiftorical  monuments  of  the  reality 
of  their  exiftence.  But  then  they  were  multiplied 
in  many  other  places,  tho*  not  one  word  of  truth 
could  be  found  in  any  of  their  hiftories. 

Near  Jehov  or  the  Cretian  Jupiter  we  find  Idæa 
the  mother  of  the  gods,  and  the  fame  who  is  cal¬ 
led  Cybele  in  Phrygia.  Virgil,  by  telling  us,  that 
the  worfhip  and  feafts  of  this  goddefs  came  from 
Crete  * ,  informs  us,  that  Ifis  was  honoured  in  this  *  Æneii . 
ifiand  -,  fince  Cybele  and  Ifis  are  evidently  the  fame  3- 
fymbol  differently  imbellifhed,  according  to  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  particular  nations. 

Laflly,  the  beloved  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Ifis,  the 
Horus,  or  Menes  whom  Jupiter  admitted  into  his 
intimacy  and  confidence,  and  to  whom  he  dictated 
wife  laws  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  was  not 
forgot  in  the  Cretian  ceremonial.  Who  cannot  at 
firft  fight  perceive,  that  the  Egyptian  Menes  with 
his  revelations,  laws  and  polity,  is  the  mould  where¬ 
in  the  fables  of  Minos,  and  of  the  laws  he  gave 
the  inhabitants  of  Crete,  was  caft  ?  Jovis  arcanis 
Minos  admijfus  *f\  All  the  parts  of  the  Egyptian  +  Horat. 
and  Cretian  hiftory  are  evidently  the  fame;  and^>»./.  1. 
the  name  of  Minos  differs  from  the  other  only  in°f  Tema“ 

•  *  ns  oc  ter- 

the  found  of  the  vowels,  which  eafily  vary,  and  are 
infignificant  enough  in  the  oriental  languages. 

The  learned  fometimes  fpeak  of  Minos  and  his 
laws,  as  if  the  code  of  them  had  been  preferved  in 
public  archives,  and  as  if  they  exactly  knew  the 
genealogy  and  life  of  the  legifiator.  But  what  are 
we  to  think  of  it  at  fight  of  the  circumftances 
which  here  offer  themfelves  ?  A  king  worfhipped 
after  his  death  ;  an  empty  tomb  at  which  people 

afiemble 
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7bt? oE-  aftemble  to  fing  his  praife,  a  woman  honoured  as 
TICAL  the  mother  of  fecundity  -,  a  beloved  fon  who  be- 
Heaven. comes  (he  leghlator  of  the  inhabitants  :  to  which 
mutt  be  added  the  exaft  conformity  of  the  names 
of  Menes  and  Minos  :  fo  general  a  refemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  Cretian  and  the  Egyptian  feafts  fuffici- 
ently  fhews,  that  the  former  are  but  a  copy  of  the 
latter,  and  that  all  the  perfonages  whofe  hiftories 
were  fo  earneftly  related  in  thefe  countries  never 
exifled,  and  are  nothing  more  than  the  ancient 
fymbols  perfonified.  The  only  truth  prefer ved  in 
this  obfcuration  of  the  meaning  of  the  feafts  of  Ho¬ 
rns  or  Menes,  is,  that  their  purport  was  the  legif- 
lature  or  the  public  regulations  of  fociety. 

By  taking  from  Minos  the  rank  he  had  in  hi- 
ftory,  and  reducing  him,  as  well  as  the  whole  po¬ 
etical  heaven,  to  a  figure  wrong  underftood,  I  pre¬ 
tend  not  to  do  any  injuftiçe,  or  any  way  ftrike  at 
the  reality  of  Minos  the  fécond,  from  whom,  they 
lay,  defcended  Idomeneus,  who  reigned  in  Crete 
in  the  country  adjacent  to  mount  Ida,  and  about  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war.  Thefe  princes  very  pof- 
fibly  thought  it  was  an  honour  to  them  to  bear 
the  name  of  him  whom  they  looked  upon  as  the 
fon  of  Jupiter  and  the  author  of  their  family.  It 
will  not  be  improper  here  to  obferve,  in  the  name 
of  Idomeneus,  the  evident  remains  of  the  name  of 
Menes. 

If  all  our  Egyptian  images,  tranfported  into 
Crete,  have  there  aifuined  an  hiftorical  air,  we  may 
thence  eafily  perceive  how  liable  they  were,  in  their 
own  nature,  to  be  miftaken  for  fo  many  monu¬ 
ments  of  things  pafted,  when  underftood  literally, 
and  that  they  are  as  void  of  reality  in  Egypt  as  any 
where  elfe.  As  this  point  of  criticifm  calls  an  ad¬ 
ditional  light  upon  all  that  went  before,  it  will  not 

be 
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be  improper  to  clear  and  fupport  it  farther  by 
other  circumftances  that  may  complete  the  demon-  0G0 
fixation  of  their  certainty. 

As  the  Cretians  had  their  original  and  religious 
cuftoms  from  Egypt,  on  this  account  they  had  at 
firft  a  labyrinth  of  their  own,  or  a  palace  divided 
into  as  many  apartments  as  there  were  months  in 
the  year,  where  the  fignificant  figures  relating  to 
each  of  thefe  months  were  put,  in  order  to  inform 
the  young  priefts  educated  there  of  the  order  of  the 
heaven  and  the  Egyptian  polity.  This  abode  of 
the  priefts  and  thefe  figures  became  hiftories  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time  only,  and  from  the  ignorance  of  their 
primitive  meaning.  Which  is  fo  very  true,  that 
thefe  figures,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  initiation  or 
inftruétion,  were  in  ancient  times  openly  fhewed  to 
all  the  people  (a).  Of  this  we  are  informed  by 
Diodorus  Siculus. 

Again,  it  is  becaufe  the  Cretians  received  their 
original  and  polity  from  Egypt,  that  they  were  di¬ 
vided  into  three  claftes  ;  i .  the  priefts  ;  2 .  the  huf- 
bandmen  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns;  3.  the 
fmiths  or  the  artificers.  Thefe  workmen  were  fewer 
in  number,  and  the  pooreft  of  ile  cqlony .  They  ap¬ 
plied  themfelves  to  the  fearching  of  mines,  and  the 
melting  of  metals.  They  dwelt  in  the  woods,  and 
efpecially  in  the  vallies  of  mount  Ida,  where  they 
found  minerals  in  plenty,  and  a  quantity  of  wood 
fit  to  fine  both  t}ie  copper  and  the  iron,  to  forge 
the  tools  neceflary  for  the  inhabitants  with.  Thefe 
workmen  were  called  Da&yles  [b),  that  is,  the  poor 

of 

(a)  Ityoasa.  voulue  y  to  pradiife  thefe  ceremonies 

*L?£cuuvfvq>a,vij?f7jtç  7thi-  openly,  and  to  admit  every 
Tct;  raxiTa^  <ucL(n  body  thereto.  Diod.  1.  5. 

It  was  an  ancient  cuftom  (b)  Fiom  ~p  dacf  pauper  ; 
of  the  city  of  GnofTus  (in  Crete)  and  from  Jrçg  tul,  or  tyl,  mi¬ 
gration 
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<rhe  Poe-  of  the  colony.  What  Diodorus  Siculus  *  and  the 
tical  Jrunâel- marbles  teftify  of  the  Da&yles,  that  they 
Heaven‘ invented  the  ufe  of  iron,  fire,  and  the  forge,  is 
*  Biblioth.  founded  only  on  the  rank  they  had  in  the  colony, 
hb.  5.  See  of  which  they  were  the  blackfmiths. 
alfo  Mar-  The  chjef  part  Qf  the  nation  were  the  Curetes  (a), 
mor.  Oxon.  ^  ^  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  who  were  im- 
ployed  in  cultivating  a  very  fine  country,  and  who 
on  this  account  gave  the  whole  ifiand  its  name. 
What  diftinguifhed  it  in  ancient  times  was  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  its  cities. 


Æneid.  1.  Centum  urbes  habitant  magnas ,  uberrima  régna . 

3'  Laftly,  the  moft  diftinguifhed  body  or  clafs  of 

men  was  that  of  the  priefts,  who  were  chiefly  im- 
ployed  in  the  facrifices,the  pomp  of  feafts,  the  longs, 
and  facred  dances,  which  were  performed  to  the 
found  of  their  drums.  They  were  called  Coryban- 
tes  (b),  that  is,  facrificing  priefts.  But  it  feems  that 
thofe  of  the  priefts  who  were  charged  with  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  facred  things  among  the  fmiths  of 
mount  Ida,  or  in  other  bodies  of  artificers,  took  the 
name  of  Dadyli  -,  and  that  thofe  who  were  difperfed 
in  the  towns  were  called  Curetes  :  for  thefe  ancient 
names  of  Curetes,  Dadyli,  and  Corybantes,  are 
without  any  diftindion  given  to  the  priefts  of  Crete, 
Phrygia,  Lemnos,  and  Samothracia.  This  con- 
fufion  is  not  very  furprizing  in  later  times,  when 
all  thefe  names  were  preferved  and  reverenced, 

gratio.  Ultima  'Tule,  ultima  ml-  tas ,  oppidum  ;  CPIY^p  eurl- 
gratia.  Datylim,  tim ,  the  inhabitants  of  towns, 

pauper  es  migrations.  The  (b)  From  the  word  {IPp 

Greeks  called  the  fingers  d'dr-  corban ,  ablatio ,  donum,  facrifi- 
7u Koi  Dattyloi,  on  account  of  citm.  Levit.  6  :  20.  cf  Marc, 
their  being  our  artificers.  7  :  1 1. 

(a)  From  rnp  Kent,  civi - 


though 
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though  men  no  longer  knew  the  ground  of  ihefe  32*  Th  k- 
diftinctions  (a),  c  c  o  n  r . 


XVII 


Di  any  fus,  Bacchus. 

.  I  N  the  times  when  things  were  exprefifed  by 
fymbols,  and  the  feveral  parts  of  thefe  fymbols 
were  varied  to  be  the  better  underftood,  far  from 
being  defigned  to  conceal  any  myftery  *,  the  figure 
of  Horus  changed  its  name  and  attributes  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  exigency  of  the  circumftances  in  which 
;t  was  imployed.  The  firft  ufe  it  was  applied  to 
in  certain  feafls,  was  the  reprefentation  of  gaffed 
events.  The  fécond  was  the  inftruclion  and  the 
regulations  fit  for  the  people. 

!•  When  the  commemorative  figns  of  the  ancient 
ftate  of  men  was  fnewn  to  the  people,  the  fymbo- 
lical  child  introduced  there  with  a  ferpent,  was  cal¬ 
led  the  child  of  the  representation  (h)  (Ten  femele). 
This  imitation  of  the  infancy  or  weaknels  of  hufi- 


,  (a)  It  may  alfo  here  be 
obferved,  that  the  Cretian  Mi¬ 
nos  is  not  a  man  that  ever  ex¬ 
ited,  fince  his  colleagues  Rha- 
damanthus  and  Æacus  are  only 
two  words  which  fignihed  no¬ 
thing  like  men,  and  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  which  was  loft.  After 
the  name  of  Menes  or  Minos 
had  been  commonly  made  ufe 
of  to  fignify  the  funeral  aflem- 
bly,  when  people  fpoke  of  the 
judgment  which,  in  Crete  as 
well  as  in  Egypt,  was  to  pre¬ 
cede  the  burial  ;  it  was  called 
the  judgment  of  death ,  the 
judgment  of  grief, \  or  the  judg¬ 


ment  of  thofe  who  fieep,  or,  irt 
Ihort,  the  judgment  of  the  long 
fleep .  New  all  this  was  ex- 
prefled  by  the  three  words  of 
Minos ,  Æacus,  and  Rb  a  da¬ 
rn  ant  bus.  Minos  or  the  Manes 
were  taken  in  the  fame  fenfe 
for  the  funeral  aflembly,  or 
for  death.  Hpy  aaca  lignifies 
the  molt  bitter  grief  ;  ~n 
redamim  lignifies  thofe  who 
are  in  a  profound  fleep  ;  and 
redamet  lignifies  the 
great  fleep. 

(h)  \‘2  ben ,  flius. 

Jimekh  ,  imitation  ,  whence 
come  f  mihs  and  Jtmulacrum . 


L 
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bandry  patted  over  to  the  Greeks  with  the  fame 
feafts  and  names.  T  he  Greeks  understood  not  the 
term  femslc  *,  and  taking  this  Symbolical  child  for 
a  real  one,  they  tnmflated  ben  femele ,  by  the  child 
of  Semele,  the  Son  of  Semele.  Thus  he  who  through 
the  Stupidity  of  the  Egyptians  was  aiready  become 
the  fon  of  Ofiris  and  Ifis,  (though  nis  pretended  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  were  only  two  letters)  once  again, 
through  the  miftake  of  tire  Greeks,  became  the  Ion 
of  Semele,  whofe  parentage  they  very  ferioufly  re¬ 
counted.  d.  hey  did  not  fail,  in  the  hymns  fung 
in  honour  of  this  illuftrious  child,  to  fay  that  he 
was  the  fon  of  Jehov  or  Jupiter,  and  to  do  it  in 
t’ne  eaftern  language  (a).  1  he  Greeks  a  fécond 

time  took  this  way  of  Speaking  literally,  and  ima¬ 
gined  that  Semele,  big  with  tins  child,  had  defired 
to  fee  Jupiter  in  all  his  glory  *,  but  that  She  had 
been  confumed  by  the  lightnings  and  flames  which 
accompanied  the  god  in  his  celeftial  equipage  -,  and 
that  Jupiter,  out  of  companion,  had  however  faved 
the  child  in  time,  Sewed  him  up  in  his  thigh,  and 
finally,  that  after  the  time  of  a  regular  geftation, 
the  child  came  out  of  Jupiter’s  thigh. 

I  would  here  fpare  the  judicious  reader  thefe 
infipid  buffoon  ries,  were  they  not  made  amends  for 
by  a  new  proof  of  what  we  have  already  obferyed* 
that  a  multitude  of  fables  have  no  other  origine 
than  the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks  as  to  the  true 
fenfe  of  the  Phenician  words,  or  the  delight  which 
the  Phenicians  took  in  quibbling  with  Such  terms 
as  might  be  lufceptible  of  a  double  meaning,  al¬ 
ways  chufing  of  the  two  that  which  earned  with  it 
a  marvellous  or  a  ridiculous  air. 

v . 

(a)  EgreJJus  è  Jervis  femore ,  fun *  ex  ft  more  Jacobi.  Genef. 
as  is  laid  of  the  children  of  46:  26. 

Jacob  qui  egreffi 

The 
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#  The  reprefentation  of  the  ancient  date  of  man¬ 
kind  confided,  not  only  in  the  commemorative 
figns  that  were  carried  either  upon  a  winnowing 
van  or  in  the  fmall  ched  before-mentioned  :  they 
joined  thereto  ceremonies  or  fet-forms  of  prayers 
regarding  the  fame  intention.  They,  in  thefe 
feafls,  invoked  the  name  of  God  with  great  lamen¬ 
tations.  They  called  him  the  mighty*  the  life,  the 
father  of  life.  They  implored  his  adiftance  againft 
wild.  beads,  and  made  drew  of  giving  them  chafe* 
running  hither  and  thither,  as  if  they  were  goino- 
to  attack  them.  They  even  did  it  in  good  earned 
completely  armed. 

Thefe  ceremonies  and  the  fet-forms  of  invocation 
were  fimpie.  Piety  firft  gave  them  birth  l  but 
when  the  reprefen tative  child  was  become  a  god  in 
the  imagination  of  the  people,  they  applied  all  that 
was  done  or  faid  in  honour  of  the  Supreme  Being 
to  him.  It  was  the  cudom  to  fay  with  a  figh  t 
Let  us  cry  unto  the  Lord ,  io  terombe,  or  difberombe. 
Let  us  cry  before  the  Lord,  or  God  fee  our  tears , 
io  Bacche,  io  Baccoth.  Thou  art  the  life ,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  being.  Lhou  art  God  and  the  mighty  ;  Je- 
hova,  he  van,  hevoe,  and  eloah.  They  chiedy  faid 
in  the  Eaft  :  God  is  the  fire  and  the  principle  ofi life . 
Lhou  art  the  fire  :  life  proceeds  fro?n  thee  :  hu  efh  : 
atta  dh(aj.  All  thefe  words  and  many  others, 
which  were  the  exprefiions  of  grief  and  adoration, 
became  fo  many  titles,  which  the  people,  without 
undemanding,  gave  to  this  child  or  imaginary  deity* 
He  was  then  called  Bacchos,  Hevan,  Evoe,  Dithy- 
rambus,  Jao,  Eleleus*  Ves,  Attes.  They  knew  not 
What  all  this  dignified  :  but  they  were  fure  that  the 

(a)  Hu  eüi  U7M  NIH  ipfe  eji  Strabo,  !.  io.  Suidas  on  thefe 
ignis.  Deuteron.  4  :  24.  Atta  words  cIt\k  or  at}  a  and  uh<  ; 

#  Mtü  nn><  tu  Vita  es .  Sec  orBochart,  Ghnmanl.  i.c.if 
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god  of  the  feaft  delighted  in  all  thefe  titles.  They 
never  failed  to  give  them  him,  and  thus  thefe  exT- 
preflions  became  cries  of  joy,  or  extravagant  roar- 

ings.  . 

When  people  went  about  purfuing  the  wild  beads 

that  thwarted  the  endeavours  of  hufbandmen,  they 
cried  aloud  1  Lord  !  thou  art  un  hoft  to  me ,  io  Saboi* 
Lord!  be  my  guide ,  io  Nifli,  or  with  a  different 
accent  Dioniffi.  Of  thefe  warlike  cries,  which 
were  repeated  without  being  underftood,  they  made 
the  names  of  Sabadus*  and  Dionyfus. 

Of  all  thefe  names,  that  moft  ufed  in  Italy  was 
Baccoth.  The  delicate  ear  of  the  Greeks,  who- 
could  not  indure  harfh  founds,  gave  the  preference 
to  the  name  of  Dionyfus.  Thefe  feveral  titles 
(and  the  feries  of  them  was  long)  gave  birth  to  as 
many  hidories.  Thus  they  called  this  god  Diony¬ 
fus,  becaufe  he  was  fon  of  Jehov  or  Jupiter,  and 
born  at  IN  y  fa  an  Arabian  city.  He  was  named 
Evius,  becaufe,  as  he  was  fighting  with  one  of  the 
giants,  Jupiter  incouraged  him  in  the  Greek  lan- 

o-uacre,  and . But  if  we  now  are  fare  of  truth,. 

why* fhould  we  bufy  ourfelves  in  enumerating  fuch 
forry  tales?  We  are  no  way  concerned  to  hear 
all  the  nonfenfe,  which  the  want  of  underdanding. 
thefe  names  {a)  has  caufed  to  be  built  upon  each  ot 

them. 

I  might  here  be  dopt  with  an  objection,  that 
Bacchus  was  not  the  empty  name  I  take  it  for,  and 
that  it  at  lead  denoted  a  famous  man,  wlio  in  rea¬ 
lity  exifted  ;  fince  the  eaftern  and  wedern  nations- 
all  of  them  agree,  that  Dionyfus  made  a  voyage 
into  the  Indies^  and  that  the  duration  of  his  expe- 

(a)  Thefe  fables  may  be  in  the  hymns  of  Callimachus  ; 
feen  in  the  hymns  attributed  in  the  mythologies  ol  Noel  le 
to  Orpheus  and  Homer  ;  in  the  Comte ,  and  others, 
poems  of  Hefiod  and  Ovid  i 
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vhtion  was  attefted  by  the  eft ab lift  ment  of  a  feaft  The  The- 
that  returned  every  third  year*.  OGONY* 

This  overthrows  nothing  of  what  I  have  ad-i^/w-” 
vanced  :  it  only  gives  me  an  occafion  to  look  out  Orgia. 
in  hiftory,  who  this  famous  man  ftould  be,  of  whom 
people  came  by  degrees  to  imagine  that  the  Baccha¬ 
nals  were  a  memorial.  Several  nations  having 
thought  they  had  found  Cham  and  his  wife,  in  the 
fymbolical  man  and  woman  that  fer-ved  to  point 
out  the  folar  year  and  the  order  of  the  annual  feafts, 
imagined  they  had  likewife  found  one  of  the  fons  of 
Cham  in  the  liber  (a),  the  beloved  fon ,  who  had  in 
Ids  turn  been  deified.  The  Egyptians  imagined 
it  to  be  him  of  Cham’s  children  who  had  fir  ft 
governed  Egypt  and  fettled  its  polity.  The  eaftern 
nations  feem  to  have  made  the  application  of  this 
bleflfed  child  and  lovely  legiflator  to  Nimbrod,  who 
had  made  himfelf  famous  towards  the  Euphrates. 

He  was  fon  of  Chus,  and  confequently  the  offspring 
of  Cham  father  of  the  former.  Ele  was  born  in 
Chufiftan,  a  province  on  the  other  fide  the  Perfian 
Gulph,  which,  as  we  fee,  ftill  preferves  the  name 
of  Nimbrod’s  father.  Thence  they  took  an  occa¬ 
fion  to  confound  Nimbrod  with  Bacchus,  and  to 
attribute  to  the  latter  a  chafe  and  victories  that  were 
famous  beyond  the  Tygris,  and  even  as  far  as  the 
Indies.  A  relation  of  refemblance  was  found  be¬ 
tween  Bacchus  and  Nimbrod,  becaufe  the  feafts 
which  go  by  the  name  of  Bacchus  are  reprefenta- 
ons  of  the  ancient  chafes,  and  becaufe  Nimbrod 
had  been  a  mighty  hunter,  who  had  often  led 
the  youth  o’  courfing  dangerous  beafts,  and  had 
freed  the  country  of  them  by  renewing  thefe  chafes 
every  third  year.  The  notion  which  the  fcripture 
gives  us  of  Nimbrod  favours  this  explication.  He 

\a)  It  is  the  tranflation  of  p  ben ,  the  child,  the  fon, 

J-»  3  was. 
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was,  fays  the  facred  text,  called  par  excellence 
the  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord ,  or  the  hunter 
whofe  enterprizes  are  bleffed  by  God.  I  know  not 
upon  what  foundation  the  interpreters  have  fo  fe- 
verely  inveighed  againft  Nimbrod  -,  fince  the  fcrip- 
ture  does  not  mention  him  to  his  difadvantage. 
The  fuccefs  of  his  chafes,  ufeful  to  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  procured  him  the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants 
near  Babel  ;  and  being  often  at  their  head,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  form  a  fmall  kingdom,  which  without  rea- 
fon  was  confounded  with  the  beginning  of  the  Af- 
fyrian  power. 

Though  the  application  of  a  few  particulars  of 
Nimbrod  to  Horus  was  not  deflitute  of  probabi¬ 
lity,  yet  its  falfhood  is  felf-evident.  Horus,  or 
young  Oiiris,  or  Bacchus,  has  no  fettled  rank  in 
hiftory.  In  his  quality  of  fon  of  Ifis  he  is  bom 
in  Egypt.  Then  he  comes  .into  the  world  at  Nyfa. 
in  Arabia.  A  third  legend  gives  him  birth  near 
the  river  Euphrates.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt,  that  Semele,  a  woman  very  well 
known  in  Bceotia,  brought  him  into  the  world, 
f  ie,  in  fhort,  is  born  in  fo  many  places,  that  his 
genealcgifls  and  hiflorians  evidently  know  nor 
what  they  fay. 

Let  us  now  pafs  on  to  the  retinue  of  Bacchus. 
Wefhall  there  find  a  proof,  that  Bacchus  was  no 
more  than  a  maik  or  figure,  and  not  any  man  that 
ever  exifbed. 

To  render  the  reprefentation  of  the  ancient  cha¬ 
fes  and  of  the  firft  fcaie  of  mankind  more  like, 
the  people  appeared  there  in  the  cloaths  which  men 
wore  near  or  but  a  little  before  the  time  of  the  dif- 
perfion,  when  they  were  in  want  of  every  thing,  and 
when  the  alternation  of  feafons,  together  with  the 
general  çonfufion  caufed  on  the  furface  of  the 

earth 
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earth  (à)  by  the  flood,  obliged  them,  on  account7?7*  The 
of  new  wants,  to  look  out  for  fur-linings,  to  build  0  GQN1  • 
fhelters  for  themfelves,  and  to  invent  new  arts. 

— — —  Cur  is  acuens  mort  alia  corda , 

Ui  varias  ufus  meditando  extanderet  artes . 

They  had  from  the  primitive  world  retained  the 
ufe  of  covering  themfelves  (lightly  with  a  fingle 
(kin  of  fome  beaft  or  other,  and  of  fheltering  them¬ 
felves  from  the  fcorching  heats  of  the  fun  under 
tents  made  of  fkins  fewed  together  -,  an  invention 
of  one  of  the  fons  of  Lamech*.  Thefe  helps,  *G^e\ 
after  the  flood,  proved  inefficient  againft  heavy  ™eJ'-  4' 
raine,  and  the  fliarpnefs  of  cold  high  winds.  They 
wholly  covered  themfelves  with  the  fkin  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  which  were  their  ordinary  food,  efpecially  that 
of  bucks  and  goats,  which  is  more  fupple  and  fofter 
than  any.  Hunting  fometimes  fupplied  them  with 
clothes  not  fo  common  as  thefe,  and  even  with 
honourable  attire.  He  who  appeared  in  the  fkin 
of  a  lion  or  a  tyger,  drew  all  eyes  upon  him,  and 
(hewed  he  had  obtained  a  ufeful  victory.  Time 
and  experience  taught  men  how  to  ipin  fheep’s 
wool  and  goat’s  hair,  and  to  procure  themfelves 
clothes  imoother  and  more  eafy  to  be  wafhed. 

When  the  arts  were  once  invented,  and  by  re¬ 
peated  trials  brought  to  perfection,  the  remembrance 
of  the  roughnefs  of  the  firft  ages,  and  the  compa- 
rifon  of  the  hardfliips  which  mankind  had  at  firfl 
experienced  with  the  conveniences  and  inventions 
of  later  times,  rendered  the  rural  feafts  or  the  feafis 
of  the  reprefentation  of  the  ancient  ftate  of  men, 
more  brifk  and  lively  than  all  the  reft. 

(a)  This  is  proved  by  mat-  See  the  letter  at  the  end  of  the 
ters  of  fa&  fubiifting  from  one  third  vol.  of  the  Spectacle  de 
end  pf  the  world  to  the  other,  la  nature. 

h  4  One 
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The  Po  b-  Gne  of  the  mod  eflfential  points  of  this  fead  wa$ 

TICAL  then  to  appear  there  covered  with  fkins  of  goats, 
îllUfü' bucks,  tigers,  and  of  other  tame  and  wild  animals. 
They  fmeared  their  faces  with  blood,  to  bear  the 
marks  of  the  danger  they  had  run,  and  of  the  vic¬ 
tory  they  had  obtained. 

Indead  of  blood,  they  fometimes  had  recourfe 
to  a  flight  fmearing  of  dregs,  or  to  the  juice  of 
mulberries,  which  was  lefs  (hocking  on  the  aftor’s 
face,  than  the  blood  of  the  beads  would  have  been, 
and  imbelliflied  him  every  whit  as  much. 

♦  Virgil.  Sanguineis  frontem  moris  tempora  pingiU  * 

Edog.  6. 

Such  is  the  paint  of  one  of  the  principal  a<ftors 
pf  the  Bacchanals,  when  Virgil  makes  him  appear 
on  the  dage.  Dregs  or  lees,  which  are  more  eafy 
to  be  found  towards  the  beginning  of  winter,  in 
which  feafon  thefe  feads  were  celebrated,  were  made 
ufe  of  by  the  perfonages  who  compofed  the  train 
or  equipage  of  Bacchus,  and  by  the  a&ors  of 
(a)  dramatick  reprefentations,  which  were  only  a 
lequel  or  extenflon  of  the  Bacchanals,  all  feads 
whofe  nature  and  inditution  vyere  to  reprefent  paffed 
events. 

Thus  all,  in  the  feads,  degenerated  into  maf- 
querades  and  extravagant  ramblings  ;  into  roar¬ 
ings  and  tranfports  of  fury:  they,  in  fhorr,  endea¬ 
voured  to  outvye  each  other  by  acts  of  madnefs. 
Indead  of  putting  on  a  buck  or  goat’s  fkin,  they 
thought  it  would  be  much  better  for  them  to  drels 
like  a  goat  or  a  tiger  ;  to  muffle  up  their  head 
with  the  horns  of  a  roe- buck  or  a  young  dag, 
to  cover  their  faces  with  bark,  fo  as  to  imitate  the 
flat  pole  and  pointed  ears  of  the  kid  and  buck* 

(a)  Périmât  fœcibus  ora.  Horat.  de  art.  poetic. 

nqt 
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not  neglecting  the  other  ornaments  of  the 

,  ?  OGONY. 

gure  (a).  #  ,4 

Inftead  of  à  child  of  metal  myfterioufly  carried 
about  in  a  cheft,  they  by  degrees  contracted  a  cuftom 
of  chufing  a  good  fat  jolly  boy,  to  play  the  part 
of  the  imaginary  god.  They  in  procefs  of  time 
gave  him  a  chariot:  and  to  render  the  whole  more 
admirable,  the  pretended  tigers  offered  to  draw 
him,  whilft  the  bucks  and  goats  were  jumping  and 
capering  round  him,  The  affiftants  difguifed  and  The  on- 
masked  in  this  manner,  had  names  agreeable  to 
what  they  were  doing.  They  were  called  Satyrs,  Faunj’and 
a  word  which  lignifies  men  difguifed  ( b )  -,  or  fauni,  Pan. 
that  is,  masks .  Thefe  etymologies  which  are  very 
plain,  and  ftridtly  connected  with  what  precedes, 
are  Hill  confirmed  by  the  ufage  which  the  affiliants 
at  thefe  rural  feafts  obferved  of  confecrating  to 
Bacchus,  and  of  fufpending  on  the  tree  under  which 
they  made  their  lafl  ftation,  the  mafk  of  bark  or 
other  matter,  wherewith  they  had  covered  fheir  face, 
that  they  might  have  a  lhare  in  the  ceremony  (r). 

The  fealls  of  Bacchus  have  been  aboli  filed  by  the 
preaching  of  the  gofpel  :  but  we  fee  the  remains 

(^)  O  raque  corticibus  fumunt  horrenda  canjatis.  Géorgie.  2. 

(  b  )  'HOD  fatur ,  hidden,  admirable  conceptions,  may 
difguifed,  dm-j  panim  or  pha-  look  out  for  them  in  the  al- 
nim,  maflts,  facies ,  7 legoric  explications  of  PluT 
perfonœ,  ojcilla.  Such  is  evi-  tarch,  JambHcus,  Pfellus,  the 
dently  the  origine  of  the  name  emperor  Julian,  and  Plato, 
given  to  the  god  of  Mendes,  Our.  deifts,  who  have  left  re- 
piz,.  Pan,  in  whofe  horns  and  yelation,  to  center  their  whole 
hair  the  philofophers  thought  delight  in  the  ltudies,  have 
they  had  found  a  very  noble  chofen  for  their  mailers  the 
emblem  of  general  nature,  interpreters  of  a  ridiculous 
Thofe  who  are  fond  of  thefe  mafquerade. 

(c  )  O  raque  corticibus  fumunt  horrenda  ca<vatis , 

ft  te>  Bacchf ,  njqcant  per  car  mina  l<eta>  tibique 
Qf cilia  ex  alta  fufpendunt  mol  ha  [ inu .  \  irgil.  ibid. 
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The  Poe-  of  them  among  us  in  our  winter  rejoicings,  h,  is 
t  i c  a l  t'ie  f|ime  feafon,  the  fame  concern,  and  with  no 
Heaven. great  differenCe,  the  fame  idolatry. 

Thofe  who  followed  or  attended  the  chariot  of 
Bacchus,  were  called  Bacchants,  that  is,  mourners, 
becaufe  the  feaft  began  with  woes  and  complaints, 
and  with  frequent  invocations  on  the  afliftance  of 
God. 

The  Mena *  The' women  who  carried  the  fmall  cheft  or  the 
des.  facred  bafkets,  or  at  lead  a  thyrfus,  which  was 
fometimes  a  javelin,  in  memory  of  the  firft  chafes; 
fometimes  a  torch  of  refiny  wood,  in  memory  of 
the  newly  introduced  winter  ;  were  called  Menades, 
Thyades,  and  Baffarides.  They  were  named  Me¬ 
nades,  which  fignines,  the  women  who  affift  at  the 
feaft ,  becaufe  the  feafts  or  the  regulations,  and  all 
the  facred  figures  infeparable  from  them,  were  in 
the  ancient  language  called  Manes ,  that  is,  regu¬ 
lations.  This  the  Greeks  rendered  'Thefmoi .  The 
extravagant  attitudes  of  thefe  mad  women,  who 
drove  to  outvye  each  other  by  the  lamentations  and 
reprefentative  geftures  authorized  by  cuftom,  were 
Vhc  Thy  a-  thence  called  Maniee .  Thefe  women  again  were 
des.  called  the  Thyades  (tf),  that  is,  vagrant  or  wandring , 
when  they  difperfed  themfelves  in  the  mountains 
*  TheBaf- like  fo  many  huntreffes.  They  were  called  *Baf- 
f prides,  farides  or  grape- gatherers  (£),  becaufe  thefe  feafts 

were  celebrated  when  new  wine  began  to  be  drink¬ 
able. 

After  the  vagaries  and  the  whole  train,  at  laft 
appeared  an  old  man  upon  an  afs  (r),  who  advanced 
with  a  fedate  countenance,  offering  wine  to  the 

(a)  From  nyn  thcuaby  wa-  wild  beads. 
gari:  thence  derives  Qve w,  to  (b)  From  *"^3  hatfar ,  win- 
lacrifice,  and  the  French  verb  demiare . 
tuer  y  becaufe  thefe  runnings  (c)  Ibat  panda  Si  tenus  afello. 

aimed  only  at  the  daughter  of 
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J ,  lüene  et  leo  JcUyrcâ ,  2  ,  Zaàme ,  peur  lev  -Pape  232,  luimt- 
lie  ou, Mercure  à  tt,  maniéré  do  Greco  .  ZeZexard etlaTtrr- 
tue  avete/t/r  rapport  à  la  demeure  dec  -Epypdene  au  bord 
de  leau  apreo  le  lever  de  la  Ca/ticule  ■ 
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tired  youth,  and  inviting  every  body  to  take  fome^  The* 
reft.  May  we  know  what  this  figure  is  which 0G0NY* 
concludes  the  feaft  ?  If  we  may  judge  of  this  per-  $ jfenus 
fonage  by  the  tame  animal  he  rides  upon,  by  the 
bowl  or  drinking  cup  hanging  at  his  fide  (a)>  by  the 
obliging  invitation  he  makes  the  hunters,  and  by 
his  name  of  Silen  or  Silvan ,  which  fignifies  fafety , 
repofe ,  or  an  invitation  to  repofe,  we  eafily  guefs, 
that  the  fhare  he  has  in  the  emblematic  ceremony 
is  to  reprefent  the  ftate  of  old  men,  who,  on  account 
of  their  age,  are  exempted  from  thefe  courfings 
about,  and  the  fafety  which  became  the  reward  of 
the  cares  of  hufbandry  and  of  the  chafe  given  in 
proper  time  to  the  beafts  of  the  country.  Thus  all 
the  parts  of  the  piéture  exadly  correfponded,  and 
nothing  was  omitted  in  the  fymbol.  But  this  per- 
fonage,  as  well  as  all  the  reft,  became  hiftorical  ; 
and  as  he  invited  every  one  to  be  merry,  they  made 
this  complaifant  dodor  the  preceptor  of  Bacchus. 

Like  fcholar,  like  mafter.  A  few  ftrolces  of  Si- 
Jenus’s  morality  may  be  feen  in  the  fixth  eclogue 
of  Virgil,  and  are  perfedly  agreeable  to  the  grofs 
fyftem  of  phyficks  attributed  to  him. 

This  old  man  fometimes  is  called  Sylvanus,  Sy^anus 
which  is  ftill  the  fame  name,  and  has  the  fame  mean-  ^^/e^eK 
ing.  He  holds  in  his  hand  a  young  tree  with  its fe}Zatln~ 
roots  ( b ).  This  new  ador,  by  fuch  an  attribute, 
v/ell  indicated  the  progrefs  of  gardening  and  agri¬ 
culture,  the  liberty  and  fuccefs  of  which  were  owe- 
ing  to  the  care  the  young  people  had  taken  to 
profecute  miichievous  animals. 

2.  Next  to  the  reprefentation  of  the  ancient The  *n- 
ftate  of  mankind,  the  meaning  whereof  was  totally 
perverted  by  the  metamorphofis  that  was  made  of°  tlCC  u*' 

(a  Gravis  attrita  pendrbat  cantharus  anfl.  Virgil.  Eclog,  6. 

( b  )  Et  ieneram  ab  radice  ferens,  Syl uane,  cupreyfum. 

thefe 


ï56  The  H  I  S  T  O  R  Y 

<Tht  Poe-  thefe  fymbolical  perfonages  into  fo  many  gods,  the 
TICAL  feafts  of  Horus  or  hufbandry  ftill  contained  the 
^EAV£N‘feveral  inftructions  or  regulations  of  the  annual 
works,  which  it  concerned  the  people  to  know 
both  the  beginning  and  the  duration  of.  *Tis  what 
was  pointed  out  to  them  in  this  and  other  feafts, 
by  the  different  dreffes  or  attributes  given  to  Horus. 
Each  wind,  every  operation  or  precaution  founded 
on  experience,  had  its  mark  and  public  fign  pe¬ 
culiar  to  it.  We  fhall  not  repeat  what  has  been 
already  faid  upon  this  fubjedl  :  but  one  thing  is 
obfervable,  viz.  that  the  Menes,  or  the  fymbol  of 
the  regulations  of  fociety,  is  become  the  teacher  of 
mankind,  even  the  legiflator  Bacchus  (a ).  Horace, 
who  delighted  in  his  inftrudions  (£),  never  mentions 
him  without  raptures,  and  fpeaks  of  him  as  the 
moft  perfect  of  mafters.  But  to  be  ferious,  we  ftill 
find  all  the  encomiums  of  hufbandry  in  the  ridi¬ 
culous  miracles  attributed  to  Bacchus  by  the  poets  : 
which  is  to  us  a  new  proof  of  the  converfion  of  the 
fymbols  into  fo  many  obje&s  realised,  and  hiftori- 
cally  treated. 

And  in  effed,  it  is  hufbandry,  not  Bacchus, 
(this  being  a  mere  word  or  idea)  it  is,  I  fay,  huf¬ 
bandry,  that  takes  all  proper  precautions  againft 
over- flowing  rivers  and  violent  tides.  It  is  huf¬ 
bandry  which  by  dikes  confines  torrents,  and  has 
ftudied  the  height  or  the  greateft  increafes  of  the 
river,  to  preferve  the  inhabitants  by  means  of  ter¬ 
races  of  a  fufficient  height. 

*Fu  fleiïis  amnes ,  tu  mare  barb  arum. 

It  is  hufbandry,  not  Bacchus,  which  teaches  men 
how  to  make  rivers  of  wine,  honey  and  milk  run 

(a)  NofÀoôèTHf,  voyivç,  legifator. 

{b)  Vidi  docent  cm.  Crédité ,  pofleri.  Carm.  2.  od.  19. 

through 
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through  countries,  either  defart  or  overgrown  with  The  The- 
briars,  and  wherein  every  thing  feemed  doomed  to^^^ 
a  horrid  fterility. 

Fas  pervicaces  eft  mihi  Hoyadas , 

Vinique  fontem ,  laffis  &  uberes 
Cantare  rivos ,  atque  truncis 
Lapfa  cavis  iterare  mella . 

It  is  hufbandry,  not  Bacchus,  that  vanquifhed 
the  giant  Rcechus,  or  the  wind  ( a),  and  the  havocks 
of  feafons,  by  obferving  the  entering  of  the  fun 
into  the  fign  Leo,  and  by  regulating  the  rural  ope» 
rations  upon  unqueftionable  experiments. 

Kcechum  retorfifti  leonis 
Unguibus  horribilique  mala » 

It  is  the  fymbol  of  hufbandry,  not  a  man  dei¬ 
fied  after  death,  that  has  for  a  long  time  proclaimed 
in  the  feafts  the  feveral  works  that  were  to  be  the 
fupports  of  life,  and  the  proper  means  to  fiipply  all 
families  with  fubfiftance.  This  is  all  they  would 
intimate  in  carrying  a  ferpent  in  the  bacchanalian 
proceflion,  and  by  throwing  it  into  the  bofbm  of 
all  the  affiflants  one  after  another  *.  They  gave  *  See  Pot- 
the  people  to  underftand,  that  there  was  no  fob-  ter]s 
fiftance  or  harveft  to  be  hoped  for,  unlefs  they  ex- up 
adtly  pradtifed  what  was  prefcribed  them  from  one 
feafon  to  another.  But  this  ferpent,  the  fymbol 
of  life,  took  a  myfterious  air  among  the  poets, 
whofe  imagination  is  ever  at  work.  It  became 
the  mark  of  the  admirable  power  of  Bacchus.  All 
who  affifted  at  the  feaft  might  handle  it  without 
any  rifk.  The  Bacchants  ufed  it  as  a  ribbon  to 
tie  up  their  hair.  Such  a  fecurity  infallibly  figni- 


fied, 


(4)  trn  ruaeb . 
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?&Poe-  fed,  that  nothing  could  hurt  any  who  fhould  ho- 

HEAvLEN.nour  the  Sod  of  wine- 


*  Cart. n. 
3.  od.  z 5. 


Tu  feparatis  uvidus  in  jugis 
Nodo  coerces  viperino 

Biftoniduin  (a)  fine  fraude  crines, 

. Duke  periculum  efl 

O  Lenœe ,•  fequi  deum  * 

Cingentem  viridi  tempora  pampino. 


It  is  the  fymbol  of  hufbandry,  not  a  dead  man* 
01*  his  idol,  that,  in  public  afiemblies  wore  the  gol¬ 
den  horn  whether  ftngle  or  double,  aureo  cornu 
decorum ,  to  point  out  to  hufbandmen  the  end  of 
their  labours,  plenty,  repofe,  and  the  feaft-days 
which  the  entring  of  the  fun  into  capricorn  brought 
them  again.  This  fymbol,  imbellifhed  with  all  the 
marks  oi  the  lèverai  crops,  raifed  an  univerfal  joy. 

Lœtitiœ  dator . 

Æneid,  1. 

It  is  the  variety  of  circumftances  through  which 
hufbandry  pafTes,  not  any  adventure  drawn  fïom 
the  life  of  a  man,  that  made  Horus  to  be  repre- 
fented  fometimes  under  the  form  of  a  man  armed 
againft  the  enemies  of  his  labours,  fometimes  un¬ 
der  that  of  one  injoÿing  plenty,  and  inviting  all 
men  to  mirth. 


Quamquam  chords  aptior  &  jocis 
Luàoque  diffus ,  non  fat  idoneus 
P  agree  ferebdris  :  fed  idem 
Pads  eras  mediufque  belli. 

In  Ihort  it  is  the  fymbol  of  hufbandry,  not  any 
man  that  ever  lived,  that  gave  inflrudlions  to  all 

[a)  The  Biftones  were  the  and  their  wives  the  mod  de- 
feardeft  drinkers  of  Thrace,  veut  at  the  feafts  of  Bacchus. 


families  5 
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families;  and  by  applying  the  finger  to  his  mouth,  W*  The- 
made  the  moft  wholefome  of  fermons  to  all  fuch  0G0NY> 
as  attended  to  it.  This  fymbol  was  then  very  judir  " 
cioufiy  called  Harpocrates  -,  fince,  by  recommend¬ 
ing  moderation  and  peace,  it  was  indeed  the  doc¬ 
tor,  the  guide  and  the  phyfician  of  fociety.  Let 
us  recoiled;  that  the  feafts  at  which  he  afforded 
this  ufeful  inftrudion,  were  called  the  phamylies^  and 
that  the  feveral  parts  of  fociety  took  thence  their 
name  of  families  -,  becaufe,  if  they  are  not  exad 
obfervers  of  this  precept,  they  muft  needs  be  de- 
ftroyed,  inftead  of  being  either  formed  or  main¬ 
tained. 

If  any  body  fhould  complain,  that  this  explica¬ 
tion  of  the  origine  of  the  Bacchanals,  does  not 
eftablifh  a  relation  fufSciently  fenfible  between  wine 
and  the  feafts  of  Bacchus,  who  from  all  antiquity 
has  been  looked  upon  as  the  inventor  and  propa¬ 
gator  of  the  vine,  whereas  we  reduce  it  to  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  a  few  inftrudions,  which  the  people 
flood  in  need  of  ;  I  fhall  reply  that  the  feafts  of 
Bacchus  and  Ceres  are  every  where  ftiled  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  feafts  of  the  re¬ 
gulations  ;  becaufe  they  confufedly  remembered , 
that  the  purport  and  intention  of  the  figures  of  I fis 
and  Horus  was  to  regulate  the  condud  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  But  I  fhall  at  the  fame  time  defire  fuch  as 
might  incline  to  think  our  feaft  a  little  too  abftemi- 
ous  and  moderate,  to  take  notice  of  what  Horus 
carries  over  his  head  at  the  folemnity  of  the  Pha- 
mylies,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter.  Among 
other  objeds  capable  of  pleafing,  there  appear 
three  large  pitchers  of  wine.  This  was  the  fineft 
part  of  the  ceremonial,  and  if  the  feaft  happened 
not  to  take  a  good  turn,  it  is  plain  that  this  could 
not  be  for  want  of  wine. 
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Apollo  >  Belenus 7  Latona . 


THE  figures  of  Anubis  and  Ifis  are  fome- 
times  attended  by  a  tortoife,  a  duck,  or  an  amphi¬ 
bious  lizard.  The  nature  of  thefe  animals  is  to 
keep  within  reach  both  of  the  land  and  water, 
which  are  equally  necefiary  to  them,  and  to  get  to 
higher  grounds  as  the  water  rifes.  A  lizard  of 
this  kind  in  the  hand  of  Ifis,  or  a  figure  half-wo¬ 
man,  half-lizard,  informed  the  people  of  the  time 
when  they  were  to  repair  to  higher  grounds,  and 
lay  in  their  provifions  of  olives,  dried  figs  and  other 
kinds  of  keeping  food  againft  the  inundation.  I 
but  fufpedted  at  firft,  that  this  was  the  fymbol 
born  by  the  Egyptian  Ifis  at  the  approach  of  the 
overflow,  and  that  Ihe  was  then  called  Le  to  (a)> 
or  latona,  which  is  the  name  of  the  amphibious 
lizard.  But  this  fufpicion  is  now  become  a  fort 
of  certainty,  fince  I  have  found  in  the  monuments 
of  antiquity,  this  Ifis  having  the  head  and  fhoulders 
of  a  woman,  with  the  paws,  body,  and  tail  of  a 
*  Seer4n-  iet0  or  lizard  *. 

tl(iyxpL  When  the  water  of  the  Nile  left  the  plains  time 
P/at’  enough  to  give  them  a  month  free  before  the  en- 
CXXVII.  trance  of  the  fun  into  fagittary,  the  Egyptian 
fg-  5-  hufbandman  was  fure  of  being  able  to  furvey  and 
at  leifure  to  difcover  the  limits  of  his  fields  again, 
to  fow  before  winter,  and  remain  in  a  perfedl  lecu- 
rity  till  the  harveft.  This  was  mattering  the  Nile. 
It  was  obtaining  a  complete  victory  over  the  enemy, 
and  this  particular  of  fo  much  advantage  to  Egypt, 

letOy  ÀHTfc  î  and  letoa,  lacerta .  Levitic. 

ii  :  30. 
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was  fignified  by  a  Homs  armed  with  arrows,  and^THE- 
getting  the  better  of  the  monder  Python.  Horus  on  0G0NY* 
this  occafion  was  indifcriminately  called  Horus  the~  ' 
husbandman ,  or  Flores  the  conqueror ,  the  deftroyer  (a). 

Ifis  on  her  part  a  {Turned  the  name  of  Deione  or  Diana, 
abundance ,  and  they  put  into  her  hand  the  figure  of 
a  quail,  whofe  name  alfo  imports  prefervation,  fecu- 
rity  (b)  :  they  could  not  paint  fecurity  ,but  they  fhewed 
an  object  whofe  name  railed  the  idea  of  it. 

Thefe  figures  tranfported  by  fome  travellers  into 
the  ifland  of  Delos,  very  likely  gave  birth  to  the  fa¬ 
ble  of  Latona.  They  gave  out,  that  a  barbarous 
enemy  had  profecuted  and  incompafled  her  with  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  :  that  by  good  fortune  fhe  per¬ 
ceived  the  land  of  the  lmall  ifland  Delos  higher  than 
the  water  :  that  fhe  fled  thither,  had  lived  upon 
olives,  dates,  and  a  few  fruits  found  there  :  that  fhe 
had  brought  forth.  Horus  and  Deio  in  this  ifland  : 
that  Horus  had  armed  himfelf  with  arrows,  and  kil¬ 
led  Ob,  or  Python  (c)  :  that  on  this  account  he  had 
been  called  Apollo  (J)  the  conqueror:  that  in  fhort 
Latona  had  been  transformed  into  an  Ortyx  *,  that*  cflu%. 
is,  into  a  quail,  and  had  given  the  name  of  Ortygia 
to  the  ifland  which  had  favoured  her  retreat.  But 
thefe  figures  and  names  carried  into  the  Cyclades  (e) 
by  the  Phenicians,  were  not  To  ftrictly  connected  with 
the  ifland  Delos,  but  that  the  fame  might  be  found 


(a)  Din  ho  res,  difperdens,  de- 
firuftor.  'L'TTohhûiov .  idem. 

b  SV/^v.TheLatin  words 
falus  and  fal-vus  are  derived  from 
it.  It  like  wife  fignifies  coturnix , 
a  quail.  Sometimes  you  find 
two  quails  at  the  feet  of  Ifis, 
to  fignify  a  perfect  fecurity. 

(  c  )  Left  people  fhould  que- 
ftion  the  truth  of  thefe  fads, 
they  fhewed  at  Delos  the  olive 


and  palm-trees  which  had  fed 
Latona  ;  and  they  called  the 
fmall  river  that  waters  a  part  of 
the  ifland,  Inob,  or  the  retreat 
of  the  dragon  py  in,  fons  ,  and 
oh ,  or  Python. 

{_d  )  Difperdens.  It  is  the 
fame  thing  as  Hot  es. 

( e )  Ifhnds  of  the  Ægean  fea 
about  Delos. 
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in  other  places.  The  Ephefians  had  alfo  in  their 
country  the  olive  and  palm  trees  which  had  relieved 
Latona  in  her  diftrefs.  They  had  a  place  called  Or- 
tygia,  and  they  very  earneftly  pleaded  before  Tibe¬ 
rius,  that  upon  good  grounds  they  claimed  to  them- 
felves  the  birth  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Delos  pretended  to  take  from  them  +, 
We  have  already  feen  the  ideas  or  fymbols  of  the 
Egyptians  affuming  in  Crete,  Bœotia,  Afric,  Phry¬ 
gia'  and  other  places,  quite  new  forms,  and  there 
becoming  io  many  hi  (lories  peculiar  to  each  of  thefe 
countries.  Ifis  and  Horns  tranfported  into  the  ifland 
of  Delos  and  into  Ionia,  occafioned  the  birth  of 
Apollo  and  Diana  both  in  that  ifland  and  atEphefus. 
The  victory  of  Horus  or  of  the  husbandman  over 
the  monfter  or  enemy  by  whom  he  was  crofled,  was 
a  reafonable  occafion  of  rejoicings  in  Egypt.  The 
feaft  relating  to  this  was  continued  in  Delos  and 
throughout  Greece,  as  if  this  viftory  had  been  pecu¬ 
liar  to  thofe  places.  The  feaft  of  Pythius-Apollo 
was  generally  folemnized  ,  and  I  think,  that  the 
skin  of  the  horrid  ferpent  was  ftiewed  fome  where* 
as  an  irrefragable  monument  of  the  fervice  Apollo 
had  done  mankind,  by  deftroying  Python.  Nor  were 
fo  many  proofs  neceflary  to  put  the  people  in  mo¬ 
tion.  There  were  finging,  dancing,  and  public 
fhews  at  the  Pythian  feafts  -,  and  this  was  fully  Effi¬ 
cient  to  caufe  them  to  be  religioufly  obferved. 

The  water- monfter,  the.  dragon  with  long  folds, 
that  was  deftroyed  by  Horus,  had  before .  abuied 
Ofiris,  and  caufed  him  to  difappear  for  a  while  -,  but 
Ofiris  at  laft  appeared  again,  and  regained  the  advan¬ 
tage.  Ofiris  and  Horus  were  confounded  in  Greece, 
and  thefe  people  had  a  notion  of  but  one  defeat  of 
Python.  The  ftrife  of  Ofiris  and  Python  had  a  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  flood.  That  of  young  Ofiris  was  pecu¬ 
liar  to  Eo-ypt.  But  all  thefe  ideas  were  confufed 

every 
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every  where,  even  in  Egypt  itfelf.  ’Tis  true,  they  ^  The* 
did  not  forget  that  Ofiris  was  the  fun  -,  but  it  thence 0G0NY- 
happened,  that  Apollo,  confounded  with  Ofiris  the  ’ 

firft  vanquifher  of  Python,  became  alfo  the  fun,  with¬ 
out  ceafmg  to  be  the  offspring  of  Jupiter.  This  laft, 
by  a  neceffary  conlequence,  had  another  jurifdiCtion 
appointed  him.  The  fceptre  and  empire  of  heaven 
and  earth  fell  to  his  lhare.  The  chariot,  the  whip, 
and  the  reins  were  affign’d  to  Apollo:  whence  it  is 
that  we  fo  commonly  find  in  one  god  the  characters  - 
of  another.  The  Horus-Apollo,  who  was  only  re¬ 
lated  to  the  rural  year  or  the  order  of  works,  was 
eafily  miftaken  for  the  fun  which  governs  all,  and 
thus  became  the  fame  with  the  Moloch  of  the  Am¬ 
monites,  the  Adonis  of  Biblos,  the  Bel  of  the  other 
Phenician  cities,  and  the  radiant  Belenus  honoured  in 
Gaul.  This  driver  of  the  chariot,  which  gives  light 
to  the  world,  is  the  fon  of  Jupiter  :  but  the  fon 
of  Jehov,  the  fon  par  excellence ,  liber ,  is  no  other 
than  Horus,  Bacchus,  or  Dionyfus.  Ofiris,  Horus, 

Apollo,  Bacchus,  and  the  fun,  are  then  confounded. 

This  the  author  of  the  Saturnals  has  fufficiently  de- 
monftrated.  Virgil  himfelf  makes  no  diftinCtion  be¬ 
tween  Bacchus  and  Apollo  or  the  fun,  when  he  gives 
Bacchus  and  Ceres  or  Ifis  the  government  of  the  year 
and  the  light. 


light. 

Vos  o  clarijjima  mundi 


Lu  mina,  labentem  ccelo  quce  ducitis  annum , 


Liber  &  alma  Ceres. 


Géorgie.  II. 


They  perceived  but  confufedly  the  relation  of 
thefe  figns  with  the  year,  of  which  every  one  of  them 
feverally  characterized  the  different  pifrts  :  and  not- 
withftanding  the  confufion  of  the  ill-matched  hifto- 
ries  annexed  thereto,  we  ftill  fenftbly  find  in  them 
the  footfteps  of  their  original. 
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Of  all  nations  the  Egyptians  are  thofe  who,  think¬ 
ing  themfelvês  bed  acquainted  with  antiquity,  were 
'yet  fo  lead  of  any.  They  took  fignificant  images  for 
real  men  who  had  reigned  among  them  5  They  even 
lod  the  memory  of  the  dood,  of  which  they  had  the 
reprefentation  in  the  fead  of  Ofiris  difappeafing  (a) 
and  then  found  again  (b).  Nay,  they  knew  not 
that  the  defeat  of  Python  by  Horus  armed  with  ar¬ 
rows,  was  the  vidtory  of  husbandry  becoming  ma¬ 
iler  of  furveÿing,  fowing,  and  harveding,  in  fpite 
of  the  vexatious  inundation.  They  covered  antiquity 
with  a  gloomy  darknefs,  by  imbellidiing  thefe  fym- 
bols,  or  converting  them  into  lo  many  hidories. 
They  perverted  the  fenfe  of  their  ceremonies  and  fa- 
cred  vVriting,  by  making  the  whole  to  refer  to  their 
extravagant  fables  -,  fo  that  it  is  altogether  needlefs 
to  undertake  the  explanation  of  what  they  meant  by 
their  Menfa  Ifiaca ,  and  by  the  innumerable  monu¬ 
ments  dill  remaining  of  the  Egyptians  of  the  middle 
and  latter  ages.  They  underdood  by  them  nothing 
but  the  acdions  or  pretended  favours  of  their  gods, 
and  ordered  the  whole  only  according  to  the  notions 
of  a  fenfelefs  philofophy  introduced  after  they  had 
let  the  primitive  dgnification  of  thefe  fymbols  fink 
into  oblivion.  It  would  then  be  but  trouble  lod,  to 
hunt  after  the  meaning  of  this  fécond  life  of  the  fym- 
bolical  writing  -,  and  it  fuffices  that  we  fee  in  general, 
what  the  firlt  purport  and  primitive  meaning  of  it 


was. 

Though  the  Greeks  and  the  eadern  nations  had 
their  mythology  from  the  Egyptians,  yet  the  for¬ 
mer  preferved  the  memory  of  the  dood  better  than 
the  latter.  Of  this  we  fhall  fee  proofs  in  the  fable 
of  Saturn.  But  that  of  Apollo  fupplies  us  with  a  very 
good  one.  The  «ancient  Latin  and  Greek  mytholo- 


( a )  dpcLViTuQ  » 


(h)  îvçiur/ç.  Plutarch,  de  Ijtd, 
&  Ofir . 

gifts 
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gills  looked  upon  the  victory  of  Apollo  over  Py- ^  The- 
thon,  as  an  emblem  of  the  victory  of  the  fun  overOGONY* 
the  mud  left  upon  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth  "  ~ 

by  the  water  of  the  flood  ;  and  it  is  their  cuftom 
to  make  the  defeat  of  Python  immediately  to  fuc- 
ceed  the  hiftory  of  the  flood  '  *  Ovia. 

The  oiigine  I  here  aflign  to  the  formation  rfMetam.i. 
the  heathen  gods  has  then  this  advantage,  that  it 
explains  why  the  notions  of  the  Egyptians  are  fo 
ft  range,  and  fo  contrary  to  hiftorical  truth  ;  why 
the  fabulous  gods  have  fo  great  an  affinity  with 
each  other,  that  they  may  be  eafily  miftaken  *,  and 
finally,  why  in  this  enormous  heap  of  incoherent 
thoughts  and  objedls,  there  happen  to  be  footfleps 
of  truth,  and  a  fenfible  conformity  with  the  ground 
of  the  facred  hiftory. 


XIX. 

Mars ,  Hezus. 

i 

LET  us  proceed  with  inquiring  into  the  ori¬ 
gine  of  fome  of  the  more  notable  among  the  other 
gods  ;  and  inftead  of  referring  them,  as  the  my- 
thologifis  do,  to  men  that  lived  fomewhere,  a  thing 
impolfible  to  make  good,  let  us  recal  them,  with 
as  much  piobability  as  poftible,  to  as  many  figns 
and  popular  inftrudtions  as  the  Egyptian  or  Pheni- 
cian  colonies  might  (land  in  need  of,  according  to 
the  feveral  circumftances  they  happened  to  be^ in. 
By  what  precedes  we  are  fufficiently  authorized  to 
follow  this  method. 

Diodorus  has  inform’d  us,  that  the  whole  Egy¬ 
ptian  nation  was  divided  into  three  clafles,  viz.  die 
priefts,  the  husbandmen,  and  the  artificers  ;  and 
that  this  divifion  had  been  tranfmitted  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  and  probably  to  many  other  people.  He 

M  3  adds. 
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'Ike  Poe-  adds,  that  the  principal  or  more  numerous  clais  of 

TICAL  the  Egyptians  was  that  ol  the  husbandmen  -,  whole 

lI*AVEN- charge  was  the  culture  of  the  lands,  commerce, 
exchanges  of  commodities,  and  the  defence  of  the 
ftate.  This  laft  article  was  extremely  pleafmg  to 
them.  The  priefts  were  exempt  from  going  to 
war,  that  they  might  with  greater  freedom  apply 
themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  the  heaven  and  the  laws. 
They  took  no  foldiers  from  among  the  artificers: 
which  contributed  to  the  debafing  of  that  body, 
and  gave  an  air  of  diftindtion  to  that  of  the  huf- 
bandmen,  who  alone  fupplied  the  guards  or  Hand¬ 
ing  troops,  and  the  extraordinary  levies.  Horus 
and  Ifis  being  the  keys  which  proclaimed  the  ge¬ 
neral  afiemblies,  and  the  works  that  were  common 
to  all  the  towns,  changed  their  form  according  to 
the  exigency  of  the  cafe.  We  have  already  an  Ifis 
in  a  warlike  drefs,  to  proclaim  the  facrifices  that 
were  to  precede  a  military  expedition.  Horus  like- 
wile  afifumed  the  cask  and  buckler,  when  levies 
or  recruits  were  intended.  He  was  then  called 
Harits  {a),  that  is,  the  mighty,  the  formidable.  The 
Syrians  foftened  this  word,  and  pronounced  Ha- 
zis  (b)  :  others  pronounced  it  without  afpiration, 
and  faid  Ares  ;  others  with  a  very  harfh  and  rough 
afpiration,  and  pronounced  Warets.  1  his  figure 
of  Horus  in  a  warlike  drefs  became  the  god  of 
combats.  He  evidently  is  the  Afis  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Edefife,  the  He^us  of  the  Gauls,  the  Ares 


(a)  y i"! y  harits ,  <viokntu$. 
Job  1 5  :  20. 

(, b )  ,Af>îH'lA teyo/A'l§J 
vsrà  r Efinscti'. 

The  Inhabitants  of  EdeiTe,  (a 
city  of  Mefopotamia)  called 
Aziz,  the  fame  whom  the 
Greeks  named  Ares.  D  if  cour  ft 
of  the  emperor  Julian  on  the  fun . 


We  find  again  the  fame 
word  hazis  or  hefus ,  ufed  to 
fignify,  the  tèrrihle  in  nvar. 
Pf.  24:  8.  Hebraic.  They  alfo 
called  him  in  Syria  nV*Ü  Dîsî 
ab  gueroth ,  ab  garus ,  the  father 
of  combats.  Whence  came  the 
gradixus  or  gradixjus  pater .  Æ- 

neid.  3. 

Of 
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of  the  Greeks,  the  Warts  or  Mars  of  the  Sabines^  The- 
and  Latins.  The  mod  valiant  nations,  and  chiefly  0G0NY- 
the  Thracians,  made  him  their  favourite  divinity  -, 
and  they  in  good  earned  took  this  pretended  war¬ 
rior  for  an  ancient  worthy  of  their  country,  who 
being  ever  fince  his  apotheofis,  charged  with  the 
government  of  battles,  could  not  but  ufe  his  coun¬ 
trymen  with  kindnefs,  and  cut  their  enemies  to 
pieces. 


XX. 

Hercules. 

WHEN  mifehievous  animals  multiplied  too 
fad,  and  fome  furious  bead  or  notorious  robber 
didurbed  the  country,  they  then  called  together, 
not  a  whole  army  truly,  nor  any  new  levy,  but 
only  the  mod  experienced  in  the  trade  of  war,  thofe 
who  had  obtained  the  mod  eminent  pods,  or  per¬ 
haps  volonteers  and  fuch  as  of  their  own  accord  of¬ 
fered  their  fervice  for  the  intended  expedition.  In 
this  cafe,  a  Horus  armed  with  a  club,  and  placed 
in  the  public  adembly,  foon  drew  together  on  an 
appointed  day  the  mod  didinguifhed  among  the 
young  warriors.  I  here  judge  of  the  intention  of 
the  fymbol,  from  the  name  it  had  at  that  time. 
They  called  him  Heracli,  or  Hercule,  which  fig- 
nifies  the  eminent  in  war ,  the  didinguifhed  youth, 
or  dill  more  exaddy,  the  gendarmes  ( a ). 

The 

(<?)  From  horim.  Ec-  in  the  trade  of  nssar.  From 

c!ei'.  10:  17.  Heroes,  Sc  Ne-  this  word  horim  was  made  that 
hem.  6:  17.  lllujlres  liberi,  the  of  héros.  The  City  ol  Heroo- 
diftinguijhed children  \  and  from  polis,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Keliy  dansa,  armatura.  red  lea,  mod  likely  was  a  bo- 
herecli  or  heracli,  the  dy  of  young  men,  or  of  regu- 
gaidarmes,  the  moji  dijlinguijhed  lar  troops,  defigned  for  the 

M  4  defence 
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The  Poe-  The  fummary  of  the  proclamation,  and  that 
t  1  c a  l.  w]qch  was  generally  faid  on  fight  of  the  Homs 
Hëaven  armed  for  an  expedition,  became  the  name  of  that 
,  iymbol.  But  this  Hercules,  which  was  no  more 
than  a  public  fign,  as  well  as  the  reft,  became  a 
god  wholly  taken  up  with  the  care  of  deftroying 
die  monfters,  beads  and  robbers  that  troubled  the 
inhabitants. 

All  antiquity  fuppofes  Hercules  was  born  in 
*  De  Nat.  Egypt.  Tully  *  finds  a  fécond  Hercules  in  Crete, 
Deorum.  and  a  third  in  Phenicia,  who  went  as  far  as  the  co¬ 
lumns  that  go  by  his  name,  and  whofe  worfhip  was 
long  famous  at  Cadiz.  The  Greeks  have  alfo  had 
a  Hercules  of  their  own,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt, 
but  it  is  with  this  as  with  the  other  fymbols,  and 
that  the  Cretians  or  the  Phenicians  feeing  him  often 
among  the  implements  of  their  proclamations  and 
religious  worfhip,  took  him  for  a  god  of  their  own 
country,  and  broached  an  hiftory  peculiar  to  him. 
If  we  were  to  collect  into  a  hiftorical  body  the  works 
and  wonderful  expeditions  of  all  thefe  local  Hercu¬ 
les’s,  you  may  gueis  what  a  fine  romance  that  would 

produce. 

I  (hall  not  difown,  that  a  little  before  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war,  there  was  a  famous  adventurer,  a  demo- 
lifher  of  forts,  a  great  deftroyer  of  robbers,  to 
whom  they  afcribed  the  honour  of  all  the  exploits 
before  attributed  to  feveral  imaginary  Hercules’s. 
This  perfonage  feems  to  have  had  a  pofterity, 
which  at  feveral  times  has  fettled  in  Peloponnefe. 
But  it  is  with  moft  of  his  exploits  as  with  his  genealo¬ 
gy,  which  is  a  meer  cheat  of  the  Phenicians.  They 

defence  of  that  important  paf-  commit  their  robberies  m  E- 
faFe,and  to  fall  upon  the  bands  gypt  without  entering  it  oy  the 
© i  Arabians,  who  could  not  ifthmcs,  where  that  city  was. 

called 
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called  their  Hercules  Ben-Alcum  (æ),  the  invincible  The  T he- 
fon.  This  moft  probably  is  what  caufed  the  Gre-OCONY- 
cian  Hercules  to  be  faid  to  have  been  the  fon  of” 
Alcumene  or  Alcmene.  Her  hiftory  is  blended 
with  fads,  all  the  marvellous  of  which  being  like- 
wife  a  mere  equivocal  interpretation  of  fome  Phe- 
nician  words,  proves  that  moft  of  thefe  adventures 
have  no  manner  of  foundation  in  hiftory.  Of  this 
I  hope  I  have  fufficiently  convinced  the  reader.  In- 
ftead  then  of  entering  into  a  particularity  of  minute 
inftances  which  would  infallibly  tire  him,  let  us  be 
content  with  feeing  the  gods  generated  one  after 
another,  and  with  judging  from  their  fantaftical 
birth,  of  the  little  opinion  we  are  to  entertain  oi 
the  adions  attributed  to  them, 

XXL 

Vulcan ,  Ephaijlos ,  Mulciber . 

WHAT  ufe  fhall  we  make  of  the  ftrange 
figure  which  here  prefents  ?  It  is  a  little  marmofet 
fellow,  with  one  leg  turned  inward,  and  much 
fhorter  than  the  other.  He  has  in  his  hand  a  ham¬ 
mer,  or  pincers,  or  fome  other  fmith’s  tool.  He 
is  faid  to  be  the  husband  of  Venus,  and  goes  by 
the  names  of  Vulcan,  Ephaiftos,  or  Mulciber.  The 
Lemnians  faid  he  was  Jupiter’s  fon,  and  gave  ac¬ 
count,  how  Juno  his  mother,  being  diffatisfied  with 
his  figure,  had  kicked  him  out  of  heaven  -,  how 
he  had  been  three  days  in  falling  down  to  the  earth, 
and  how,  dropping  in  their  ifland,  he  had  broke 

(«)  p  ben  Ahum,  been  no  other  than  anlfis  arm- 

Melec  ülcum  lignifies  an  invin-  ed, a  fymbo! already  explained, 
cible  King.  Proverb.  30:  31.  and  of  which  they  have  made 
The  Pallas  of  Alalcomenium,  the  invincible  Minerva, 
a  city  of  Bocotia,  feeras  to  have 


«2 
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ne  POE-  one  of  his  legs  by  the  violence  of  the  fall.  They 
[ c a l  added,  that  uncommon  induftry  made  him  amends 
EAVEN'for  his  deformity  ;  and  that  his  comfort  in  his  exile 
was  to  apply  himfelf  in  the  caverns  of  mount  Mo- 
fycle  to  the  melting  of  metals,  and  the  making  of 
all  forts  of  handicraft  works.  The  Sicilians  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Strangoli  in  the  iflands  of  Lipari, 
pretended,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Lemnos,  that  they 
were  honoured  with  the  prefence  of  this  god,  who 
had  preferably  chofen  their  vulcano,  to  make  it  his 
forge.  They  had  the  fame  pretenfions  in  the  for¬ 
ges  of  mount  Ida  in  Crete,  and  in  thofe  of  the  Ida 
in  Phrygia. 

What  reafon  can  they  have  had  to  give  this  odd 
kind  of  grotefque  the  name  of  the  god  of  ma¬ 
chinery  ( a ),  or  that  of  fuperintendant  of  fmiths  ? 
Diodorus  opens  an  eafy  way  of  getting  at  the  origine 
of  this  flange  apotheofis.  He  informs  us,  that  the 
fmiths,  or  the  artificers,  form’d  one  of  the  three  claffes 
or  bodies  of  the  Egyptian  polity.  We  cannot  doubt 
but  the  Horus,  with  all  the  attributes  examined  in 
the  foregoing- articles,  related  to  the  works  of  huf- 
bandmen.  In  the  new  equipage  we  now  fee  him, 
he  had  a  relation  to  the  clals  of  the  artificers.  By  a 
change  of  attributes,  he  pointed  out  the  beginning 
and  duration  of  certain  works,  the  feafls  peculiar 
to  fmiths,  the  felling  of  certain  tools  in  one  fea- 
fon,  and  that  of  a  different  fort  of  houfhold  pro- 
vi fions  in  another.  This  figure  placed  near  Ifis  in 
the  affemblies,  very  likely  was  removed  from 
thence  when  war  put  a  flop  to  certain  works,  or 
was  an  impediment  to  certain  marts  or  fairs.  Mars, 
or  the  fign  that  proclaimed  the  raifmg  and  march 
of  the  troops,  appeared  then  near  His.  Lie  took 


[a)  0’$  Deus  via- 


chinator.  Eufeb.  Præp.  Evang. 
lib.  i. 


Vulcan’s 
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Vulcan’s  place,  and  thereby  occafioned  many  a^THE- 
joke  of  the  aftiftants.  Thefe  jefts  were  converted  0G0Ny* 
into  hiftories,  and  our  black  reeky  god,  when  he 
was  made  the  hufband  of  the  goddefs  of  beauty, 
had  reafon  heavily  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of 
Mars  f .  f  The  A- 

What  I  juft  advanced,  that  the  Horus  attired dultery 
like  a  blackfmith  related  to  the  clafs  of  the  artifi-  ^îars  and 
cers,  or  of  thofe  who  worked  in  minerals,  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  meaning  of  the  names  given  this 
figure.  When  Horus  pointed  out  to  hufbandmen 
the  repofe  of  winter,  and  the  peace  which  was  to 
reign  in  their  families,  he  was  called  the  guardian 
(or  furveyor)  of  cities ,  Harpocrates.  When  armed 
with  a  club,  to  go  and  purfue  furious  beafts  or  rob¬ 
bers,  he  was  named  Hercules,  that  is,  the  ?narcb 
of  the  youths  or  Melicerta,  the  defence  of  cities.  When 
drefted  like  a  blackfmith,  he  bears  three  names,  all 
of  which  have  an  evident  relation  to  the  clafs  of 
workmen.  He  is  called  Mulciber  (a),  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  forges  ;  very  often  Hephaiftos  (b),  the 
father  of  fire  :  and  to  render  workmen  lefs  defpica- 
ble  to  hufbandmen,  they  gave  the  figure  of  work 
and  hufbandry  a  fhort  leg,  with  the  name  of  Vul- 
intimating,  that  husbandry  is  lame  and  halts 


can 


without  the  afiiftance  of  handicrafts  -,  whereas  work 
by  their  help  is  confiderably  difpatched .  Vulcan, 
in  fhort,  is  neither  Tubalcain,  nor  any  man  that 
ever  lived  on  earth,  but  a  word  compofed  of  two 
others,  that  fignify  work  difpatched  (c). 


(a)  From  malac ,  regere , 

and  from  -q  her,  or  beer , 

antrum,  fubterranea,  "IfcOObO 
mulciber ,  the  king  of  the  mines, 
or  the  regulation  of  the  forges. 

( b)  From  25^  aph  or  epb, 
the  father,  and  from 


efiocivefia^tfae, 

ephaijto ,  the  father  or  fire. 

(  c  )  From  otW/,  ope- 
rari  ;  and  from  coun,  or 
canan,  expedite,  maturar  ", 
comes  pby  Wolcan ,  opus  ina- 
turatum. 


XXII.  Atlas. 
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The  Poe¬ 
tical 

XXIL 

Atlas . 

î  S  there  then  any  peculiar  fymbol  for  the  clafs 
of  the  priefts,  like  thole  we  juft  faw  defigned  for 
husbandmen  and  blackfmiths  ?  This  fymbol  fit  to 
regulate  the  priefts,  very  likely  was  not  expofed  in 
public  afifemblies,  but  in  the  tower,  in  the  labyrinth. 
If  there  is  another  Horus  with  this  character,  or 
that  is  evidently  fit  for  the  inftru&ion  of  the  facer- 
dotal  order,  all  our  foregoing  conje6tures  will  bor¬ 
row  an  additional  force  from  the  coherency  of  the 
whole. 

From  the  teftimony  of  Herodotus,  Diodorus, 
Plutarch,  and  many  other  ancients,  we  know,  that 
ftudy  was  the  principal  function  of  the  Egyptian 
priefts,  who  led  a  very  retired  life.  They  applied 
themfelves  to  the  knowledge  of  the  order  of  the 
ftars,  the  courfe  of  the  planets  and  of  the  whole 
year,  the  motions  of  the  air,  and  the  returns  of  cer¬ 
tain  winds,  the  increafes  of  the  Nile,  the  tides  of 
the  Arabian  gulph,  the  difpofition  of  the  continents, 
the  iflands,  the  remote  countries  and  feas,  the  order 
of  feafts,  the  particular  courfe  of  the  moon,  the 
eclipfes,  the  aipedts  of  planets  and  ftars,  geometry, 
and  above  all  furveying  of  land.  In  lhort,  they 
underwent  a  very  afiiduous  and  painful  ftudy  of  the 
earth,  the  fea,  the  heavens,  and  of  all  nature.  Very 
likely  this  is  what  they  would  intimate  by  the  Ho¬ 
rns  furnamed  Atlas.  Let  us  judge  of  it  from  its 
figure  and  name,  and  by  the  metamorphofes  to  which 
his  name  and  figure  have  given  birth. 


I.  The 
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t.  The  name  of  Atlas  fignifies  the  pains ,  the  great  The  The- 
tiils  or  labours  ( a ).  ogony. 

2.  But  what  are  thele  painful  labours,  thefe  fa- 
tigues  fo  difficult  to  overcome  ?  They  are  expref- 
fed  by  the  ingenious  attitude  of  Atlas  bearing  the 
heaven  on  his  ffioulders.  Probably  the  heaven  was 
a  fphere,  or  at  leaft  a  difk,  of  which  they  changed 
the  points  and  lines,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
informations  they  had  a  mind  to  give  the  young 
difciples  -,  or  according  to  the  actual  difpofition  of 
the  heaven,  which  they  had  a  mind  to  ffiew  to  the 
whole  facerdotal  order* 

3.  The  footfteps  of  what  I  advance  are  found 
again  in  the  fables  to  which  the  name  and  figure  of 
Atlas  have  given  birth.  Firft,  Atlas,  according 
to  the  fable,  was  an  ingenious  mafter  of  aftronomy, 
a  dodtor  who  knew  nature  in  general,  and  gave  in¬ 
formations  about  it.  This,  to  fpeak  the  truth,  was 
the  function  and  fir  ft  defign  of  our  fymbol  :  for 
which  reafon  Homer  gives  us  Atlas  as  a  very  lear¬ 
ned  (b)  god,  who  knew  all  the  obliquities  of  the 
coafts,  and  all  the  depths  of  the  fea.  Virgil,  for 
the  fame  reafon,  afcribes  to  the  informations  of  the 
great  Atlas  the  knowledge  men  had  acquired  of 
the  phafes  of  the  moon,  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun, 
and  the  whole  order  of  nature  (r).  Then  again. 


(a)  nîtfbn  telaah ,  and  with  etô athlos ,  of  the  Greeks, 

an  emphaiis,  adding  the  Phe-  which  fignifies  great  difficulties, 
niciari  article  at  lab,  hard  combats  ;  and  the  antlare 

the  fatigues,  the  hardeft  la-  laborum  of  the  Latins,  to  fui'~ 
hours.  Thence  comes  the  mount  great  objlacles. 

(b)  ’'At A etvj ^  SvyciTuq  oK oZççov©*  or 2  &ct?\das\K 

Tla'm  {bivjsa  dtJ^v.  Odyff,  1.  i. 

( c )  - . .  Ci  tara  cr  ini  tus  lopas 

Perfonat  aurai  d  docuit  qua3  tnaximus  Atlas. 

Hie  canit  err  ant  em  lunam ,  folifque  labor  es,  See,  Æneid.  1.  i . 
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the  name  of  Atlas  fignifying  equally  [a)  a  fufpen- 
fion ,  a  fupport  ;  the  Phenicians  mod  commonly  took 
'  it  in  this  lad  fenfe,  which  is  dill  favoured  by  the 
attitude  of  the  figure  :  and  calling  him  the  fupport 
of  the  heaven ,  the  perfon  that  bears  the  heaven,  oc- 
cafioned  the  invention  of  the  metamorphofis  of  the 
dodlor  Atlas  into  a  column  or  high  mountain,  that 
props  up  the  arch  of  the  heaven,  and  keeps  it  from 
falling  upon  the  earth  (b). 

Ladly,  the  fame  Phenicians,  in  the  voyages  they 
repeated  every  third  year  to  Tarfhilh,  that  is,  to 
Cadiz  and  to  Bœtica  (  c  )  through  the  red  fea,  and 
in  carrying  on  the  commerce  of  all  the  coads  of 
Africa  ( d)r  often  faw  the  highed  mountains  of  Mau¬ 
ritania,  whofe  top  is  always  covered  with  fnow, 
and  feems  joined  with  the  heaven.  The  name  of 
Atlas  or  column,  given  to  that  mountain,  caufed 
the  fable  of  Atlas  to  be  applied  to  it.  They  faid 
he  was  king  of  Mauritania,  a  great  adrologer  and 
geographer,  who  at  lad  was  by  the  gods  changed 
into  a  high  mountain  (*),  reaching  from  the  earth 
to  the  heaven. 

( a  )  From  nbn  tebih,  fuf-  lah%  fupport,  prop.  fiîÀJ?,  flele, 
pendere.  fob.  26  :  at-  column. 

(b)  - 0  tz  ülOVdLÇ  0JJTOÇ 

ycUOLVTî  KCU  IsçejLVaV  CCLU$IÇ  iyns&iv. 

Odyjf.  ibid. 

(c)  Now  Andalufia,  in  the  rimentalPhyficksin  the  Sped, 

fouth  of  Spain.  de  la  nat.  vol.  4.  part.  2.  dia- 

( d )  See  the  hiftory  of  expe-  log.  2. 

(e)  Oceani  fnem  juxta  foie  rn  que  cadentem , 

Ultimus  Æthiopum  locw.  ejl,  ubi  maximus  Atlas 

Axem  humera  torquet  fields  ardentibus  aptum.  Æneid.  4. 

- - Latera  ardua  cernit 

Atlantis  duriy  ccclum  qui  vertice  fulcit  : 

Atlantis  cinfium  ajjidue  cum  nubibus  at  ris 
Piniferum  caput ,  iff  venta  pulfatur  iff  itnbri. 

Nix  humeras  infufa  tegit.  Tum  fiujnina  mento 
Précipitant  fenis ,  iff  glacie  riget  horrida  barba.  Ibid. 

The 
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The  Hyades  or  Huades,  who  took  their  name^THE- 
from  the  figure  V,  which  they  form  in  the  fore-OGONY* 
~head  of  the  celeftial  bull,  and  the  Pleiades,  which xheHyZ 
are  that  final]  platoon  of  ftars  fo  remarkable  near  the  des  and 
foregoing,  are  the  moil  known  and  the  eafieft  to  bepleiades* 
diltinguifhed  of  all  the  conftellations  of  the  Zodiack. 

They  particularly  were  of  ufeto  regulate  the  informa* 
tions  given  to  the  difciples  of  the  priefts  by  means 
of  an  Atlas,  that  is,  of  a  Horus  bearing  a  celeftial 
fphere.  Atlas  humanized  became  the  father  of  the  The  pur- 
Hyades  and  Pleiades  -,  and  Orion  which  rifes  imme-^j1?5  of 
diately  after  them,  eafily  pafted  in  the  imagination  Orion* 
of  the  fabulifts  for  a  libertine,  who  inceftantly  pur- 
fues  them. 

Among  the  other  fables  which  the  Phenician  The  gar- 
travellers  were  fufficiently  at  leifure  to  devife  in  den  of  the 
their  courfes,  or  to  recount  when  they  came  home,  HefPeri- 
the  two  fineft  doubtlefs  are  thofe  of  the  garden  ofdes‘ 
the  Hefperides,  and  of  Atlas  freed  by  Hercules  of 
the  burden  of  the  celeftial  globe.  What  can  be 
the  origine  of  the  firft?  Three  nymphs  placed  round 
a  tree  that  bears  golden  apples,  of  which  they  have 
the  difpofition  and  management  -,  a  dragon  that 
watches  to  interdict  the  ufe  of  and  accefs  to  this 
admirable  fruit,  to  any  other  -,  a  wild  goat  that 
browzes  on  the  grafs  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  ;  or 
inftead  of  the  goat,  a  horn  of  abundance  placed 
either  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  or  in  the  hand  of  one  of 
the  three  nymphs  :  This  is  the  pi&ure  of  the  gar¬ 
den  of  the  Hefperides. 

This  picture,  in  appearance  fabulous,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  ancient  fymbol  of  the  treafures  of 
Tarfhifh.  The  three  nymphs  feem  to  be  the  three 
Ifis’s,  or  the  proclamation  of  the  three  months  in 
which  it  was  proper  to  imbark  for  the  commerce 
of  Hefperia  or  Spain.  The  golden  apples  are  the 
oranges,  the  lemons,  or  full  rather  the  rich  metals 

and 
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and  commodities  of  all  kinds,  which  the  Phenicians 
perpetually  drew  from  thefe  occidental  provincesf- 
The  ferpent  is  the  fymbo!  of  life,  and  of  the  helps 
they  received  from  the  voyage  toBœtica.  The  ca¬ 
pricorn  or  the  goat’s  horn  marked  out  the  time  of 
the  departure,  which  was  towards  the  end  of  au¬ 
tumn,  when  they  look  their  way  through  the  red 
fea:  which  they  often  did,  in  order  to  trade  advan- 
tageoufly  along  the  coafts  of  Africa,  where  exchan¬ 
ges  made  with  barbarous  people  deflitute  ol  every 
thing  were  infinitely  lucrative.  fL  hus  fixing  their 
departure,  about  the  time  when  the  rains  are  ex- 
ceffive,  towards  the  fouthern  tropick,  where  the 
fun  at  that  time  is,  they  arrived  in  the  fineft  feafon, 
and  by  this  piece  of  prudence  alleviated  the  incon- 
veniency  of  the  voyage. 

As  to  the  fable  of  Hercules  who  frees  Atlas  of 
his  burden  -,  if  we  know  Atlas  and  Hercules,  it 
will  be  no  longer  difficult  to  underftand  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  burden  from  the  fhoulders  of  the  one 
to  thofe  of  the  other.  Atlas  fignifies  the  hardftudy , 
or  the  aftronomical  inftru&ions  given  by  the  priefts. 
Hercules  means  the  youth  armed  for  an  expedition. 
It  is  the  fame  name  which  the  youth  of  Sidon, 
that  went  to  fettle  at  Cadix,  retained.  This  name 
was  afterwards  taken  for  that  of  a  hero,  founder 
of  the  colony.  The  young  Phenicians,  who  made 
this  fettlement  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  their 
own  country,  were  obliged  themfelves  to  regulate 
their  courfe  \  and  Hercules ,  for  want  of  priefts  and 
informations,  often  took  upon  him  the  fondions 
of  Atlas,  and  laid  the  burden  on  his  own  fhout- 
ders. 
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EVERY  one  knows,  that  it  was  the  general 
pra&ice  of  antiquity,  on  the  wedding  day,  to  go 
meet  the  bridegroom  and  bride  with  lamps  and 
flambeaux.  The  friends  of  the  bridegroom  bore 
torches  of  refiny  wood  ;  and  the  young  virgins 
friends  to  the  bride  carried  lamps.  There  is  none 
but  has  read  and  admired  the  delightful  defcription 
the  Gofpel  gives  of  the  procefiion  of  the  latter,  and 
it  would  be  needlefs  to  alledge  any  other  inftance. 
They  all  watched  the  time  when  the  bride-groom 
was  ready  to  go,  and  fetch  his  bride  from  her  pa¬ 
rents  houfe,  and  to  carry  her  to  his  own,  with 
all  the  perfons  who  were  to  attend  and  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  banqueting  room  with  him.  So 
foon  as  he  appeared,  the  two  chorus’s  of  young 
people  taking  their  lamps,  cried  aloud  :  here  is  the 
feaft 3  here  comes  the  bridegroom .  As  they  ufed  to 
proclaim  a  funeral  aflembly,  by  putting  fome 
mournful  ornament  at  the  door  of  the  deceafed’s 
houfe,  and  probably  a  dog  with  three  heads,  to 
denote  the  three  adieu’s  of  his  friends  *  fo  in  like 
manner,  a  wedding  day  was  proclaimed,  by  adorn¬ 
ing  with  flowers  and  foliage  the  doors  of  both  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  and  by  drawing  thereon  the 
figure  of  a  young  man  bearing  a  lamp  or  torch, 
near  which  figure  there  was  an  Ifis,  fignifying  the 
day  of  the  moon  for  which  the  ceremony  was  fixed. 
This  young  man  was  called  Hymenæus,  which  fig» 
nifies  here  is  the  feaji  (a),  here  comes  the  bridegroom, 

(a)  From  MTH  hu ,  ipfe  ejt ,  hu-meneb ,  ipfum  eft  fejtum . 
eccc  y  and  from  H3Q  meneh ,  Fey  invitas  inftat.  Eue  fponfui 
fejtum y  facrifcium.  DJDJSin  •omit, 
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This  at  firft  feems  no  more  than  a  conje&ure. 
But  let  us  take  notice,  that  the  ufe  of  mournful  or 
gay  ornaments  on  the  doors  to  denote,  events  fad 
or  happy,  has  from  the  earlieft  antiquity  been 
handed  down  to  our  very  time.  The  niches  deftgned 
to  contain  certain  fymbols  or  the  marks  of  a  feaft, 
either  at  the  corner  of  crofs-ftreets  or  over  the  doors 
of  private  perfons,  have  by  us  been  applied  to  an¬ 
other  ule,  but  we  ft  ill  find  them  again.  We  have 
alfo  retained  a  few  remains  of  the  cuftom  which 
the  ancients  had  of  putting  crowns  and  foliages  on 
the  doors  of  the  houfes  where  people  were  joyful, 
and  to  vary  thefe  crowns  at  the  birth  of  a  male  or 
female  child,  or  to  put  crowns  of  another  kind  to 
denote  a  marriage  or  fome  other  feaft.  It  v/as  a 
peculiar  cuftom  of  the  Egyptians,  to  put  over 
their  doors  the  peculiar  figure  and  foliage  of  the 
feaft  they  took  fhare  in  :  and  we  lhall.  fee  under 
the  article  of  the  animals  worfhipped  in  Egypt, 
that  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  the  Egypti¬ 
ans  celebrated  the  feaft  of  the  ram,  and  put  foli¬ 
ages  and  flowers  upon  their  doors,  or  in  the  even¬ 
ing  of  that  very  day,  the  Hebrews  fmeared  the 
upper  part  of  their  doors  with  the  blood  of  the 

animal  adored  in  Egypt. 

Knowing,  as  we  now  do,  that  the  gods,  were 
originally  no  more  than  figns,  we  may  without 
hefitation  reduce  Hymen  with  his  lamp  or  flam¬ 
beau,  to  a  bare  fign  put  up  or  expofed  of  the 
nuptial  pomp  or  ceremony  to  which  relations  and 
friends  were  invited.  The  Ifis  being,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  people,  become  a  powerful  goddefs,  and 
the  parent  of  pleafures,  the  child  who  accompanied 
her,  fhared  with  her  the  honours  of  divinity,  and 
crave  birth  to  the  fineft  hiftories.  They  attributed 
to  him  functions  fuitable  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
mother.  He  accordingly  was  called  Eros,  or  Love. 
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It  is  probable,  that,  in  order  not  to  multiply  figures^  The- 
needjefly,  they  were  contented  with  putting  amongOGONY- 

the  figns  expofed,  a  nuptial  flambeau  near  the  Ho^ — - 

rus’s  who  were  proper  for  each  feafon.  Horus,  on 
this  occafion,  aflumed  the  name  of  Eros  or  of  Hy- 
menæus.  Thus  love  appeared  fometimes  with  the 
wings  of  the  Etefian  wind,  fometimes  with  the 
Herculean  club,  fometimes  armed  with  the  bow 
and  arrows  of  Apollo  or  of  Sagittary,  or  fitting 
upon  a  lion,  or  driving  a  bull,  a  ram,  a  goat,  or  a 
couple  of  Allies.  Thefe  figures  gave  birth  to  as  many 
hiftories.  The  empire  of  Eros  took  in  both  hea¬ 
ven  and  earth.  Who  could  after  that  have  doubted, 
but  he  reigned  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  watery 
main  ?  The  characlerifticks  of  the  works  of  every 
feafon,  joined  to  the  nuptial  torch,  pafled  for  the 
monuments  of  his  victories.  He  had  difarmed  all 
the  gods,  and  their  attributes  became  in  his  hands 
matter  of  the  fport  of  poets,  then  that  of  the  pro¬ 
found  reflexions  of  philofophers,  a  thoufand  times 
more  ridiculous  on  that  head  than  poets  themfelves. 

This  cuftom  of  tranfporting  fymbolical  figures, 
and  of  putting  them  over  doors  and  in  places  where 
certain  feafts  were  to  be  celebrated,  in  procefs  of 
time  caufed  the  arrival  of  thefe  portable  figures, 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  vifit  of  the  gods.  Thence 
the  invitations  addrefled  to  Ceres  of  vifiting  the 
barn  ;  to  Pan  of  coming  and  calling  favourable 
eyes  upon  the  young  of  the  flocks,  or  of  retiring 
without  doing  them  hurt;  to  Venus  and  the  young 
torch-bearer  who  attends  her,  of  entering  into  fuch 
or  fuch  a  houfe. 

O  Venus  regina  *  *  * . 

. vocantis 

Thure  te  ?nulto  Glycerce  de  cor  am 
Transfer  in  œdem. 

Fervidus  tecum  puer, 
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XXIV. 

Proteus. 

PROTEUS,  according  to  the  fable,  fed  the 
phocæ  or  fea-horfes  that  drew  the  chariot  of  Nep¬ 
tune.  He  numbered  them  near  the  ifland  of  Pha¬ 
ros  :  he  gave  them  all  an  equal  portion  of  food  ; 
and  when  any  body  approached  him,  he  changed 
into  a  man,  a  woman,  a  ewe,  a  horfe,  a  liquor, 
or  whatever  figure  he  was  pleafed  to  aflume. 

According  to  truth,  Proteus  was  the  fign  denot¬ 
ing  the  exchange  of  the  Egyptian  fruits  for  {laves, 
flocks,  metals,  wine,  and  other  commodities  which 
the  Phenician  fliips  brought  into  the  ifland  of  Pha¬ 
ros,  the  only  Egyptian  port  at  that  time  of  fare 
and  eafy  accefs.  Thefe  vefiels  there  took  in  their 
proviflon  of  corn,  flax,  and  all  the  produ&ions  of 
Egypt»  We  have  already  feen,  that  the  annual 
return  of  thofe  fhips  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  was 
proclaimed  by  an  Ofiris  called  Neptune.  After 
the  introdudion  of  idolatry,  the  Egyptians  who 
hated  the  fea,  did  not  worfhip  Neptune  s  but  they 
retained  his  name,  which  lignifies  the  arrival  of  the 
fleet ,  and  gave  it  to  the  borders  of  Egypt  or  the 
fea-coaft.  This  we  have  from  Plutarch.  Proteas 
going  to  the  extremities  of  Egypt  and  towards 
Pharos,  to  number  and  fupply  the  marine  fleeds 
with  every  thing,  can  be  no  other  than  the  fale 
they  went  to  make  at  Pharos  of  the  commodities 
of  Egypt,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Phenician  barks. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  name  of  Proteus,  which 
flgnifles  nothing  but  the  abundance  of  the  fruits ,  or 
the  'productions  of  the  earth  (à).  From  the  name 

(a)  Fronvma  parab,  pario-,  dit  as,  copia  fruEtmm.  Genef. 
and  from  '"12  peri,  fruEius ,  49  :  2Z. 
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l, 2, tZe£evcr  de  it  Oanlcule  *  5 , l'ouverture  de  Idnnee- 
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concourant  anciennement  avec  l’ouverturc  de  l ’années  ■ 
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Poret  or  Proteus  evidently  proceed  the  French^ 
words  port  and  porter:  becaufe  the  fruits  of  the0G 
earth  were  the  firft  object  of  tranfportations  from’”" 
one  coaft  to  another  :  and  if  they  have  feigned  that 
Proteus,  on  his  arrival  at  the  port  of  Pharos,  made 
an  enumeration  of  the  phocæ,  and  then  aflfumed 
feveral  figures,  it  is  becaufe  they  went  aboard  all 
the  barks,  to  carry  the  provifions  neceflary  to  the 
crews,  and  to  make  the  exchanges  of  their  com¬ 
modities,  in  which  the  commerce  of  the  ancients 
confifted.  Nor  is  it  unlikely,  that  this  fable  took 
its  original  from  the  figure  either  of  a  Have,  a 
horfe,  a  tun,  or  of  any  other  thing,  which  being 
placed  in  the  Egyptian  aflemblies,  denoted  the 
molt  confiderable  cargoes  of  the  fleet,  which  on 
this  account  was  called  Proteus,  or  the  exchange 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

XXV. 

The  dog-Jlar ,  Thot,  Anubis ,  Mercury . 

WE  have  now  a  pretty  large  number  of  very 
famous  men  and  women,  which  we,  methinks,  have 
an  acquired  right  to  ftrike  out  of  hiftory.  We  mult 
no  longer  inquire  into  their  country,  antiquity,  or 
genealogy,  fince  we  have  proved  that  they  all  of 
them  are  nothing  more  than  the  Ofiris,  the  Ifis, 
and  the  Horus  of  Egypt  ;  that  is,  the  three  prin¬ 
cipal  keys  of  the  ancient  writing,  or  the  fymbols 
of  the  folar,  the  civil,  and  the  rural  year. 

We  know  a  fourth  key,  viz.  the  Thot  orTaaut, 
that  is  the  dog.  Thence  again  fprung  a  multitude 
of  kings  and  gods,  of  whom  we  fhall  in  few 
words  explain  and  find  out  the  names,  ranks,  and 
employments. 

N  3  1  fhall 
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IHèav  §ave  t^ie  bright  ^ar  t^iat  warned  them  of  the  ap- 
EN,proaching  inundation,  the  name  of  Thot  or  Taaut, 
which  in  their  language  fignified  a  dog,  and  which 
Tayaut.  ]s  ffiH  ufed  by  our  French  hunters,  and  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  belonging  to  the  chace,  to  animate  and  call  off 
their  hounds. 

Athotes  The  Egyptians  in  after-times,  no  doubt,  made 
or  Taaut.  him  one  of  their  kings,  who  had  been  tranfported 
into  this  fine  ftar.  They  give  him  as  the  fon  of 
Menes,  and  the  grand-fon  of  Ofiris,  and  afcribe 
the  invention  of  the  fymboiical  characters  to  him. 
They  fay,  that  he  was  the  counfellor  of  Menes, 
whom  he  affifted  in  the  regulation  of  their  feafts. 
But  this  fine  ftory  had  no  other  foundation  than  the 
report  that  went  among  the  Egyptians  of  old,  that 
Thot  governed  the  Manes,  and  the  return  of  the 
proclamations.-  And  indeed  he  opened  the  year, 
fince  that  always  began  at  the  rifing  of  the  dog- 
ftar  ;  whence  the  firft  of  their  months  had  the  name 
of  Thot.  It  was  out  of  mere  fuperftition,  that 
the  Egyptians  forbore  calculating  exadlly  the  facred 
or  civil  year,  when  they  began  to  know  that,  be- 
fides  the  365  days,  there  remained  a  quarter  of  a 
day  to  be  added  to  complete  the  revolution  of  a 
year.  Four  quarters  ot  a  day  overlooked,  made 
a  whole  day  in  four  years  time  ;  and  negle&ing 
to  intercalate  that  day  at  the  four  years  end,  and 
to  reckon  366,  inftead  of  365,  their  civil  year 
on  this  account  began  one  day  too  foon,  and  by 
rétrogradation  differed  a  whole  day  from  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  the  natural  year.  It  of  courfe  differed 
two  days  at  eight  years  end,  and  three  days  after 
twelve.  The  beginning  of  the  facred  year  went 
fucceffively  therefore  through  every  one  of  the  days 
of  the  natural  year  in  the  fpace  of  365  times  four 
years,  which  make  1460  years.  They  fancied  they 

bleffed 
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blefted  and  made  all  the  feafons  to  profper,  by  ^  The 
making  them  thus  injoy  one  after  another  the  ° G 0 N  ^  • 
feaft  of  Ifis,  which  was  celebrated  along  with  that 
of  the  dog-ftar  ;  though  it  was  frequently  very 
remote  from  that  conftellation  :  and  it  was  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  ancient  cuftom  ot  celebrating  the 
feaft  of  Ifis,  or  the  renewal  of  the  year  at  the  exad 
rifing  of  the  dog-ftar,  that  they  afterwards,  in  what¬ 
ever  feafon  that  feaft  might  fall,  to  be  fure  intro¬ 
duced,  not  only  the  figure  of  a  dog,  but  even  real 
and  live  dogs,  which  always  preceded  the  chariot 
of  Ifis  ( a )  :  a  circumftance  which  I  beg  my  reader 
to  take  a  particular  notice  of.  Thus  in  after- times 
they  took  a  fpecial  pleafure  in  introducing  a  mar¬ 
vellous  and  myfterious  air  into  every  thing.  The 
calculation  juft  mentioned,  and  many  others  which 
they  had  received  from  the  priefts  their  predeceftors, 
were  things  ol  the  utmoft  plainnefs.  They,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  miftook  them  for  the  durations  of  the 
feveral  kings  whom  they  quartered  in  the  dog-ftar 
and  other  celeftial  bodies.  One,  had  lived  1460 
years  j  another  had  reigned  fo  many  thoufands  of 
years  together.  The  aftronomical  obfervations 
grounded  on  feveral  fuppofitions  and  combinations 
of  the  ftars,  were  one  of  the  chief  imployments  of 
the  priefts.  Thefe  calculations  found  in  the  regi- 
fters  of  the  moft  laborious  among  the  learned, 
pafifed  for  the  term  of  the  terreftrial  life  ot  the 
gods  whom  they  lodged  in  thefe  ftars:  and  fuch  is 
indeed  the  true  origine  of  that  antiquity  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  hiftory,  which  they  trace  back  fo  very  high. 

Their  ancient  kings  are  nothing  more  than  the 
names  of  the  ftars  :  and  the  pretended  duration  ot 
their  lives,  is  only  a  fupputation  of  the  time  necet- 

(it)  T01Ç  *1 GilOlf  |  7&\J  H£7£  7  i)V 
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fary  to  bring  again  a  planet  to  that  point  of  the 
heaven  from  which  it  had  begun  its  courfe.  Thus 
they  made  as  wrong  a  ufe  of  their  aftronomical 
computations  as  they  had  done  of  their  writing  : 
and  this  once  eftablifhed,  it  is  plain  that  a  little 
fkill  in  aftronomy  and  geometry,  and  a  fublimity 
in  their  tafte  of  architecture  excepted,  the  whole 
fum  of  the  Egyptian  wifdom  falls  to  the  ground, 
and  finks  into  downright  extravagance.  Let  men 
now,  to  the  frefh  date  of  the  world  (fuch  as  it  is 
reprefented  to  us  by  fcripture,  conformable  to  all 
the  hiftorical  monuments  fubfifting  upon  earth)  op- 
pofe  this  long  feries  of  kings  and  years  void  of 
events,  deftitute  of  monuments,  and  which  are  fome 
twenty  or  thirty  thoufands  of  years  prior  to  the 
chronology  of  Mofes  ;  it  is  now  fufficiently  plain, 
how  light  we  are  to  fet  by  the  whole  bulk  of  this 
ancient  hiftory  of  Egypt.  Nay,  it  is  even  falfer 
than  the  fables  of  the  Greeks,  into  which  there  are 
however  fome  real  perfonages  introduced. 

Let  us  not,  in  mentioning  the  rétrogradation  of 
the  feaft  of  Ifis  and  the  return  of  that  feaft  at  the 
rifing  of  the  dog-ftar  at  1460  years  end,  omit  one 
obfervation,  viz.  that  they  looked  upon  the  1461ft 
year  as  privileged,  as  a  year  of  plenty  and  delights . 
It  was  becaufe  this  fo  rare  and  fo  important  an 
event,  according  to  them,  concurred  with  the  de- 
fired  Etefian  winds,  that  they  exprefled  the  whole 
by  a  bird  of  fingular  beauty,  that  raifed  admiration 
more  than  any  of  the  reft,  and  returned  to  Egypt 
after  an  abfence  of  1460  years*.  They  farther 
faid,  that  this  bird  came  thither  to  die  upon  the 
altar  of  the  fun,  and  that  out  of  its  afhes  there  rofe 
a  little  worm,  that  gave  birth  to  a  bird  perfectly 
like  the  preceding.  They  called  it  Phénix,  which 
fignifies  the  advantage  they  pretended  was  annexed 
to  the  concurrence  of  the  opening  of  the  year  with 
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the  real  rifmg  of  the  dog-ftar  ;  I  mean  the  moJITh*  The* 
delightful  plenty  (a).  We  then  have  here  again  an-QGQNY* 
other  emblematick  figure  converted  into  a  fable, 
and  it  is  the  fame  as  to  the  man  with  the  dog’s  head. 

That  Taaut  the  dog,  or  Anubis  the  barker  (7>),  Anubis. 
for  thefe  are  ftill  but  one  and  the  fame  thing,  is  an 
ideal  perfonage,  and  a  king  merely  imaginary,  I 
fhall  here  give  full  proofs.  Inflead  of  calling  him 
the  barker,  the  monitor,  or  the  ftar-dog,  they  be- 
fides  named  him  Efculapius  (f),  that  is,  the  man-  Efculapius 
dog,  becaufe  the  body  of  a  man  and  a  dog’s  head 
were  in  him  united.  This  fymbolical  figure  of 
the  warning  given  by  the  rifing  of  the  dog-ftar, 
having  faved  the  lives  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Egypt,  they  always  joined  to  the  Anubis  or  Ef¬ 
culapius  the  figure  of  a  ferpent,  that  is,  of  the 
emblem  of  life.  On  this  account  it  was,  that  Anu¬ 
bis  and  Efculapius  paffed  for  the  inventors  of  phy- 
fick,  and  the  prefervers  of  life. 

In  the  lifts  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt,  taken 
from  Manetho,  Eratofthenes,  and  Syncellus,  and  care¬ 
fully  collected  in  Marfham’s  rule  of  times,  we  find 
the  invention  of  writing  equally  attributed  to  Tho- 
tes  and  Efculapius.  Marfham  is  provok’d  at  this, 
and  to  the  beft  of  his  power  redtifies  thefe  miftakes, 
as  one  perfuaded  that  Thotes  and  Efculapius  are  two 
very  different  kings.  But  he  fhould  not  have  made 
quite  fo  much  of  a  hiftory,  in  which  they  evidently 
make  two  men,  one  reigning  at  Thebes,  the  other 
at  Memphis,  out  of  two  names,  both  of  which 
fignify  the  dog-ftar,  and  were  never  given  to  any 
man  living. 

(a)  *pD  phonek,  delicate  nil-  Ifai.  56:  10.  àççoiivuv,  ftella- 
triens.  Prov.  29:  21.  canis. 

n^3  D  /.  annobeach .  Sec  (r)  UPM  ejbi  ealeph  ,vir- 
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<ïhe  Poe-  The  dog'ftar  has  already  afforded  us  two  deities, 

T 1  c  a  l  one  refiding  in  the  fine  ftar  near  cancer,  and  very 
Heaven- well  imployed  in  fwelling  and  finking  the  river 
Camillus,  Nile,  the  other  wholly  intent  upon  phyfick,  and 
Janus,  intirely  taken  up  with  the  care  of  people  s  health. 

Hermes,  ]sjext  t0  Anubis  and  Efculapius,  let  us  now  fee 
and  Mer-  ^  çamiuus  0f  the  Hetrurians,  the  Janus  of  the 
CUr"V  Latins,  the  Hermes  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Mer¬ 
cury  of  the  Phenicians,  all  of  them  rifing  out  ot 
the  fame  figure.  The  obfervation  of  the  dog-ftar 
was  not  only  juftly  denoted  by  the  figure  of  a  fer- 
pent,  the  fymbol  of  the  life  it  had  procured  the 
Egyptians  ;  but  having  befides  procured  them  abun¬ 
dance  or  rather  a  fuper-abundance  of  corn,  which 
inabled  them  to  help  foreigners  and  to  inrich  them- 
felves  by  the  felling  of  their  commodities,  the  figure 
of  Anubis  was  often  accompanied  by  a  full  purfe, 
the  fight  whereof  filled  the  people  with  joy  ;  and 
this  procured  it  the  new  title  of  Mercury,  which 
fignifies  the  dealer ,  or  the  intriguing, ,  the  cunning(a). 

A  new  proof  that  Mercury  was  no  more  than  a 
fymbol  of  the  dog-ftar  or  of  the  warning  of  the 
retreat,  and  not  a  man  that  ever  taught  or  invented 
any  thing,  is,  that  they  put  into  his  hand  the  mark 
of  the  fwelling  of  the  Nile,  and  at  his  feet  the 
wings,  intimating  the  neceftity  of  preventing  the 
inundation  by  a  fpeedy  flight. 

{a)  From  racal ,  tiego-  Callidum  quidquid  placuit  jocofo 

clac  i ,  detrahere  dolose ,  lai enter  Condert  fiirto. 

furripere ,  comes  b'D'yo  mar  col,  Carm.  1.  i.  od.  io, 

jnarcor  ;  Sc  marcolet , 

mercatura.  Ezech.  27  :  24.  Horace,  in  the  edifying  hymn 
Dolus, detr&flio.  Levit.  19:16.  he  addreffes  to  Mercury,  takes 
The  reunion  of  thefe  fenfes  great  care  not  to  make  a  rob- 
gave  Mercury  the  privilege  ber  of  him:  But  he  turns  his 
of  cheating  as  well  as  that  of  thefts  into  jokes.  They  were 
trading  a11  intended  to  amufe  the  cele- 

ftial  court. 
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The  mark  of  the  rifing  of  the  water  was  a  pole^  The- 
crofled  ;  a  very  plain  fymbol  indeed  :  and  the  fer-0G0NY* 
pent  twifted  round  it  had,  in  the  hand  of  this 
figure,  no  other  meaning  than  elfewhere.  It  always 
fignified  the  life,  the  fubfiftance.  When  double, 
it  denoted  fubfiftance  in  very  great  plenty,  and 
fuch  as  was  fufficient  both  for  the  Egyptians  and 
foreigners.  This  pole  was  terminated  with  two 
little  wings  ;  the  fymbol  of  the  wind  that  regulated 
the  increafe  of  the  waters.  All  which  lignifications 
were  forgot,  and  the  monitor  becoming  a  god  as 
well  as  the  other  figures,  they  changed  his  name 
of  Anubis  the  barker  into  that  of  Hannabi  the 
orator.  The  ftick  he  had  in  his  hand  helped  on 
this  metamorphofis.  It  was  taken  for  the  mark  of 
a  leader,  an  interpreter,  an  ambaffador.  Hence 
the  titles  of  guide,  of  infpe&or  of  the  roads,  of 
meffenger  of  good  news,  and  fo  many  the  like 
that  were  given  Mercury,  and  of  which  we  find  a 
colledlion  in  Geraldi’s  *  hiftory  of  the  gods.  Hence  *  §’»- 
came  the  cuftom  of  putting  the  roads  under  his iagm'  9* 
protedtion,  and  of  placing  his  ftatue  at  the  entrance 
of  the  highways.  But  what  can  be  the  origine  of 
the  name  of  Caduceus  given  to  Mercury’s  rod  ? 

In  the  Eaft,  any  perfon  preferred  to  honours  bore 
a  fceptre  (a)  or  ftaff  of  honour,  and  fometimes  a 

plate 


(a)  The  proof  of  this  is  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  in  holy  fcrip- 
ture.  When  the  prophète fs 
Debora,  in  her  canticle,  con¬ 
gratulates  the  captains  or  chiefs 
of  the  half  tribe  of  ManafTeh 
that  dwelt  on  the  other  fide 
the  Jordan,  on  account  of  their 
having  come  to  the  afiiftance 
of  the  people  of  God  again  ft 
the  enemy,  Ihe  reprefents  them 
as  having  their  ltaves  of  com¬ 


mand  in  their  hands.  When  the 
the  tribes  murmured  at  feeing 
the  priefthood  fettled  in  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Aaron,  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribes  received  orders  to  bring 
their  iceptres  into  the  taberna¬ 
cle.  The  fceptre  of  Levi  born 
by  Aaron  was  found  in  bloom 
the  next  day;  and  the  Scri¬ 
pture  obferves,  that  the  other 
chiefs  took  back  their  fceptres 
orftavesof  command.  This 

diftinélicn 
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plate  of  gold  on  the  forehead  called  Cadofh  or  Ca^. 
duceus,  fignifying  a  facred  perfon  (a)9  to  inform 
the  people  that  he  who  bore  this  rod  or  mark 
was  a  publick  man,  who  might  go  hither  and  thi- 

diftinaion  was  fo  infeparable  its  genealogies  in  good  order 
from  the  chief  of  each  great  fa-  under  the  infpeaion  of  its 
jnily  ;  that  in  the  oriental  idi-  chiefs,  and  will  always  be  di- 
om  a  tribe  has  no  other  name  ftindtly  known,  till  the  Savi- 
than  that  of  the  fceptre  to  our  comes ,  and  is  obeyed  by  all 
which  it  is  fubordinate.  Thus  nations  :  That  by  this  means 
the  twelve  fceptres  of  Jacob  his  birth  may  be  publickly  af- 
fignify  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  certained,  and  it  may  be  noto- 
Ifraelites  :  and  to  denote  the  rious  that  he  is  the  fon  of  Da- 
tribe  of  Levi  or  the  tribe  of  vid,of  Juda,  of  Jacob,  of  Ifaac, 
Juda,  they  could  fay  no  other-  and  of  Abraham.  The  event 
wife  than  the  fceptre  of  Levi,  perfectly  anfwered  the  prophe- 
the  ftaff  of  Juda.  Here  my  cy,  and  the  fulfilling  is  as  plain 
reader  will,  I  hope,  forgive  a  as  was  the  promife.  So  foon 
digreffion  which,  I  think,  will  as  the  nations  come  to  the  fon 
be  ufeful  to  him.  I  would  ob-  of  Mary,  and  the  offspring  of 
ferve  to  him  concerning  the  Juda  has  fhewed  them  the  true 
ftaff  of  honour,  that  the  famous  God,  the  tribe  of  Juda  from 
prophecy  of  Jacob  has  been  that  very  moment  has  fulfilled 
totally  obfcured,  by  miftaking  its  dcftination.  But  then  it  is 
the  fceptre  therein  mentioned  immediately  after  the  conver- 
for  a  royal  fceptre  ;  whereas,  lion  of  the  gentiles  to  Chrifti- 
if  we  judge  of  the  fceptre  by  anity,  that  the  tribe  of  Juda 
the  perfon  who  is  to  wear  it,  begins  to  be  defolate.  It  is 
that  is,  by  the  chief  {Dux)  of  driven  out  of  the  promifed 
the  tribe  of  Juda,  who  is  im-  land,  and  every  where  dif- 
mediately  mentioned,  we  find  perfed.  The  remains  of  this, 
no  difficulty  in  the  application  which,  together  with  thofe  of 
of  the  prophecy.  The  tribe  of  the  other  tribes,  fhall  one  day 
Juda  alone  is  promifed,  that  acknowledge  him  whom  their 
it  fhall  preferve  its  chiefs  and  fathers  have  rejected,  are  now 
ftaff  of  honour  unto  the  coming  without  fceptre,  chiefs,  or  re- 
of  the  Meffiah .  The  other  gifter,  and  altogether  incapa- 
tribes  may  be  difperfed,  or  al-  ble  of  juftifying  the  defcent  of 
molt  forgotten  and  loft,  as  the  the  Meffiah  they  expeft,  and 
ten  tribes  that  are  to  compofe  of  proving  by  authentick  re- 
the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  or  al-  cords,  that  he  is  the  fon  ot  Da- 
moft  deftroyed  as  that  of  Ben-  vid,  of  Jacob, and  of  Abraham, 
jamin.  Only  the  tribe  of  Juda  {a)  cadejh)  fan£lus>  fs~ 

ffiall  before  of  having  preferved  parafas . 
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ther  Freely,  and  whofe  perfon  was  inviolable*  Such The- 
is  the  origine  of  the  name  given  to  Mercury’s  wand.  QG0NY‘  , 
Thus  they  made  the  guide  of  travellers,  the  inter¬ 
preter  and  deputy  of  the  gods,  of  a  figure  whofe 
office  they  confufedly  knew  was  to  warn  people  of 
being  gone.  Being  wholly  ignorant  of  the  relation 
between  this  long  meafure  and  the  Nile,  it  was 
every  where  converted  into  an  ambaffador’s  ftaff, 
that  there  might  be  fome  connexion  between  the 
envoy  and  the  wand  he  carried. 

Inftead  of  the  meafure  of  the  Nile,  they  very 
often  put  into  his  hand  a  key,  and  gave  him  two 
faces,  one  of  a  young  man,  the  other  of  a  man  in 
years  -,  incompaffing  the  whole  with  a  ferpent  having 
his  tail  in  his  mouth.  The  ferpent  fymbol  of  life 
or  of  time,  here  fignifies  the  year  that  makes  a  per¬ 
petual  circle,  and  the  revolution  of  the  ftars  coming 
again  to  the  point  of  the  heaven  from  which  they 
began  their  courfe  the  year  before.  Our  door¬ 
keeper  who  here  ffiuts  up  the  concluding  year,  and 
opens  the  new,  is  no  other  than  the  dog-ftar,  whofe 
rifing  or  difmgaging  from  the  rays  of  the  fun  pointed 
out  the  new  folar  year.  I  fay  folar,  or  natural,  be- 
caufe  the  facred  year,  for  want  of  taking  in  and 
eftimating  a  quarter  of  a  day  with  the  365  days, 
began  a  whole  day  fooner  after  four  years  were 
paffed,  two  days  after  eight  years;  and  proceeding 
thus  it  happened,  that  the  beginning  of  the  facred 
year  went  through  every  one  of  the  feafons.  But 
they  (till  obferved  the  cuftom  of  making  the  god 
Anubis,  who  was  the  door-keeper  of  the  feaftsy  to 
precede  the  pomp  of  I fis,  which  was  the  hrft  feaft 
of  the  year  ;  whence  it  appears,  that  the  whole  was 
rather  aftronomical  than  hiftorical.  This  undoubt¬ 
edly  is  the  Janus  +  of  the  Latins,  who  had  thef  Janus, 
fame  attributes  with  the  name  of  door-keeper.  His 
ordinary  companion  good  king  Picus,  with  his 

hawk’s 
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The  Poe-  hawk’s  head,  has  fo  much  the  air  of  an  Egyptian, 
tïcàl  that  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  Egypt  not  Latium 
EAVEN>  was  the  country  of  both. 

Anubis  confidered  as  a  fymbol,  was  in  reality 
the  rule  of  the  feafts,  and  the  introducer  of  all  the 
fymbolical  figures  that  were  fucceliively  fhewn  to 
the  people  during  the  whole  year.  When  a  god, 
he  was  made  the  inventor  and  regulator  of  thefe 
feafts.  Now  thefe  folemnities  were  called  the  ma- 
nes,  that  is,  the  regulations^  the  figns ,  the  enfigns , 
becaufe  the  figures  there  prefented  to  the  aftiftants 
were  originally  defigned  to  regulate  the  works  of 
the  people.  This  they  made  the  nobleft  function 
of  Anubis  *,  and  it  was  with  regard  to  this  frivolous 
opinion,  that  the  pomp  of  Ifis  was  always  preceded 
by  a  dog.  But  the  neomeniæ  of  each  feafon,  and 
the  particular  feafts  that  went  before  or  that  followed 
each  harveft  having  peculiar  names  that  diftinguifhed 
them,  the  general  word  of  manes ,  enfigns  or  images, 
was  ftill  the  name  of  the  funeral  aflemblies,  which 
were  frequently  repeated,  and  the  names  of  manes, 
images,  fimulacres,  and  dead  perfons  were  con¬ 
founded.  Thus  Mercury,  who  opened  and  Jhut  the 
manes  (a),  became  the  leader  of  the  dead.  He 
conducted  the  fouls  with  a  high  hand.  The  king 
or  the  fhepherd  muft  indifcriminately  follow  the 
troop.  He  opened  the  melancholy  abodes  to  them, 
fhut  thefe  again  without  remorfe,  and  took  away 
the  key,  not  permitting  any  one  to  efcape  (b).  This 
again  is  what  the  Phenicians  and  the  Arcadians 
meant,  when  they  called  him  Cyllenius  ( c a  word 

which 

(a)  d'Vgo7ro[jL7r't,  manium  |  dux,  duftor  animarum. 

(h)  Turn  nsirgam  capit.  Hic  animas  ille  e<vocat  orco. 

Æneid.  4.  &  Horat.  Carm.  1.  1.  od.  10.  &od.  24. 

[c]  cillaiony  ultima  con-  lenius  ales,  Cy  lie  ni  a  proles.  Æ- 
fummatio.  Ifai.  10:  12.  Item  neid.  4. 
elaufura ,  coercitio ,  whence  Cyl- 

fEp//»£ 
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which  fignifies  the  Cutting  or  one  that  concludes  the  We  The* 
year,  and  who  finijhes  for  ever  the  duration  of  life.  0  G  0  N  Y* 

The  people  were  perfuaded,  that  he  invented  ° 

mufick,  the  lyre,  wreftling,  and  all  the  exercifes 
that  form  the  body  (<z),  becaufe  all  thefe  things 
being  infeparably  annexed  to  the  ancient  feafts,  he 
was  thought  the  regulator  of  them  as  well  as  of  the 
feafts  themfelves.  In  opening  the  feafts,  he  of  courfe 
introduced  every  thing  belonging  to  them. 

As  to  the  genealogy  of  Mercury,  it  confirms  all 
we  have  faid.  He  is  the  fon  of  fair  Maia,  and 
grandfon  of  Atlas.  Maia  is  the  Pleias  or  the  du¬ 
ller  of  ftars  known  even  by  the  vulgar,  and  placed 
on  the  back  of  the  bull.  The  eaftern  nations  called 
them  Mæah  (&),  which  fignifies  the  hundred ,  the 
multitude .  The  Greeks  fometimes  retained  their 
firft  name,  and  called  them  Maia  *,  fometimes  trans¬ 
lated  this  word  by  thofe  of  Pleiades  and  Pleione, 
which  like  wife  fignify  the  multitude.  Thefe  fo  very 
remarkable  ftars  being  moft  fit  to  regulate  the  ftudy 
of  the  heaven,  and  being  the  firft  that  ftruck  the  eye 
before  the  rifing  of  the  dog-ftar,of  which  they  thus  be¬ 
came  the  forerunners  -,  they , together  with  theHyades, 
were  the  firft  in  the  knowledge  of  which  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  priefts  took  care  to  inftrud  their  young  pu¬ 
pils,  in  the  fphere  of  Atlas.  This  fymbol  being 
once  become  a  god,  all  his  inftructions  were  im- 
bellifhed  with  hiftories  as  well  as  he.  The  ftars, 
that  ferved  as  a  rule  to  know  the  others  by,  became 
the  beloved  daughters  of  do&or  Atlas.  Maia  dilin- 

'Epy.ïç  3  4vyf<  K vhXvvt(&  ÿÇj.x.&xiïio. 

Henties  Cyllenius  animas  enjocabat .  OdyfT.  eb . 


(a)  Ehti  feros  cultus  bominum  recentum 
V oce  formajli  cat  us,  &  decor  ce 
More  fahjira. 

(b)  matt  mat  ah. 


Horat.  ibid. 

gaged 
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•The  Poe-  gaged  herfelf  at  that  time  from  the  rays  of  the  fun 
TICAL  in  Gemini,  that  is,  in  the  month  of  May,  to  which 
Heaven.^  feems  t0  have  given  her  name.  The  fineft  ftar 

that  clears  itfelf  a  month  or  fomewhat  more  after 
from  the  rays  of  the  fun,  is  the  dog-ftar  or  the 
Anubis,  of  which  they  were  pleafed  to  make  Maia 
the  mother,  becaufe  the  ftar  of  Anubis  was  the  firft 
that  fucceeded  her. 

Might  we  not  to  complete  the  article  of  Mer¬ 
cury,  ftill  account  for  the  cuftom  commonly  ob- 
ferved  by  the  ancients  of  placing  a  cock  and  a  wild 
goat  near  Mercury,  efpecially  when  they  put  a  full 
purfe  into  his  hand  ?  *Tis  true  they  undoubtedly 
ranged  thefe  pieces  according  to  the  frivolous  no¬ 
tions  of  their  mythology,  and  made  the  whole  to 
refer  to  the  ridiculous  and  extravagant  ftories  afcri- 
bed  to  Mercury  :  but  we  here  look  for  fomething 
elfe,  and -it  is  the  primitive  fignifi cation  of  the  fym- 
bols  we  would  fain  attain  to,  as  thefe  figures  are 
prior  to  mythology. 

The  dog-ftar  rofe  fometimes  at  the  beginning, 
fometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  fome¬ 
times  before  the  dawning  of  the  aurora.  Thefe  dif¬ 
ferences  might  be  of  ufe  to  fix  the  order  of  the 
year,  and  they  had  each  of  them  a  mark  peculiar. 
The  rifing  of  the  dog-ftar  before  dawn  being  the 
moft  important  of  obfervations  with  refpecft  to 
Egypt,  had,  preferably  to  any,  its  abbreviated  and 
diftin&ive  fymbol,  viz.  a  cock  by  Anubis’s  fide. 
The  fymbol  of  the  riches  it  procures  to  Egypt  is  of¬ 
ten  accompanied  in  the  monuments  by  a  wild  goat’s 
head  :  which  very  plainly  denoted  the  expiration  of 
the  time  for  payments  after  all  the  harvefts,  and  after 
the  fale  of  the  goods  collected,  viz.  at  the  entrance 
of  the  fun  into  Capricorn,  or  in  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember.  When  Anubis  from  a  public  fign  was 
become  the  god  of  commerce  and  of  intrigues,  all 

thefe 
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theie  fo  plain  fymbols  became  as  many  hiftories,  The  The- 
luperftitions  and  allegories,  equally  pitiful  and  infi-0G0NY- 
pid.  They  are  every  where  met  with,  and  you  may,  ~ 
if  your  patience  will  allow  it,  confult  on  this  head 
either  Noel  le  Comte  or  Cartari. 

-  XXVI. 

9jr 

Dœdalus  and  Icarus. 

THE  Egyptians  having  changed  thefe  figures, 
which  they  no  longer  underflood,  into  fo  many 
objedls  of  an  abominable  worfhip,  each  province 
had  fome  one  peculiar,  which  it  preferred  to  all 
the  reft.  Such  a  god  cured  fuch  an  illnefs  in  fuch 
a  place.  A  little  farther  a  certain  goddefs  gave 
relief  on  fome  other  occafion.  In  fhort  all  Egypt 
came  to  be  full  of  Ceres’s,  Latona’s,  Minerva’s, 
Cybele’s  and  Diana’s,  all  of  which  were  no  other 
than  the  Ifis,  the  key  of  the  feveral  feafls. 

Egypt  was  filled  with  patroneffes  and  tutelar 
gods,  with  complaifant  and  affectionate  deities,  whofe 
functions  or  imployments  were  calculated  from 
the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  The  fymbols  under¬ 
went  the  fame  fate  in  Phenicia  and  Syria.  All 
thefe  extravagances  travelled  along  with  the  Pheni- 
cians  over  all  the  coafls  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  they  paffed  for  fo  many  particulars  of  na¬ 
tional  hiflory,  and  flill  affumed  new  forms,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  genius  and  peculiar  turn  of  the  different 
nations.  For  inflance  ;  it  was  the  cuftom  in  Egypt 
to  fay,  either  by  fymbolical  figures  or  in  difcourfe, 
that  when  thedog-ftar  or  Anubis  appeared  with  large 
hawk’s  wings,  that  is,  with  a  good  holding  wind, 
the  water  would  be  of  a  fufficient  height ,  and  Eri- 
gone  would  rejoice,  or  the  harvefl  would  be  plen¬ 
tiful.  They  on  this  occafion  called  Anubis  Dæda- 

O  lus, 
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lus,  which  fignifies  fufficient  height  (a)9  or  a  fuffi- 
cient  depth.  But  if  Anubis  or  the  dog-ftar  hap- 
pened  to  drop  its  feathers,  that  is ,  if  the  Etefian 
wind  happened  to  fall  or  be  wanting  at  the  rifing 
of  the  dog-ftar,  they  then  called  Anubis  Merati- 
c^r  (b)9  which  means  the  defpcilr  of  the  hufbandmcin9 
or  fad  news  for  the  hujbandman .  They  farther  added, 
that  Erigone  could  not  be  comforted  under  this 
accident,  that  fhe  ftarved  and  loft  all  manner  of 
hope.  Thefe  ideas  and  images  carried  over  into 
Crete  and  Attica,  afiumed  there  two  new  forms, 
and  became  the  fubjetft  matter  of  two  hiftories. 

In  Crete,  the  Dædalus  or  the  Anubis  whofe  fly¬ 
ing  fubfifts,  and  the  Merat-icar  or  the  Anubis 
whofe  feathers  drop,  became  the  fubjed  of  the  ad¬ 
mirable  hiftory,  according  to  which  Dædalus  made, 
both  for  himfelf  and  his  Ion,  wings  that  prefer ved 
the  one,  but  could  not  fave  the  other.  If  Dædalus 
in  the  fequel  of  the  fable  flies  from  Crete  to  Sicily  ; 
if  Minos  the  king  of  Crete,  who,  they  fay,  was 
an°ry  with  him,  purfiies  him  to  his  very  ifland  ,  1 
he*builds  for  his  diverfion  the  fine  city  of  Minoa  in 
Sicily  j  yet  neither  this  nor  any  other  circumftance 
can  be  fuppofed  the  monuments  of  the  pafiage  of 
Minos,  who  is  a  mere  ens  ralionis ,  nor  of  that  of 
Dædalus  through  thofe  countries.  But  the  fame 
names  and  fymbols  being  again  found  in  Sicily  and 
Crete,  they  indeavoured  to  make  the  whole  hang 
together,  by  means  of  the  fine  ftories,  which  were, 
long  the  amufement,  and  afterwards  the  gieateft 
feience  of  the  Greeks.  They  knew  in  Sicily,  as 


(a)  From  '*1  dai,  fufficien- 
tia,  fatis.  Levit.  5  :  7*  an^ 
from  nhl  da  lab,  at  toiler  e,  ex¬ 
alt  are.  Pf.  31:2-  Hebraic,  or 
from  Vi  dal ,  altitude ,  comes. 
/UH  daidal,  or 


ActicTctAtf ,  fufficient  altitudo. 

[b\  From  rvat)  mar  ah,  bit- 
temefs,  grief.  Ruth  i  1  20.  or 
defpair.  2  Sam.  2  '  26.  anti 
from  “O'N  Iccar,  husbandman. 

Jerem.  5  :  23.  &  Bhi.  6 1  *•  6. 
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well  as  in  Crete,  the  manes  or  feafts  and  régula- 72*  The- 
tions.  They  uttered  the  fame  words  in  the  feafts,  OGONY* 
without  underftanding  their  meaning.  Thefe  were 
only  fet  forms  of  an  habitual  ceremonial.  They  gave 
new  cities  names  derived  from  the  public  worfhip, 
or  from  the  ceremonies  which  the  people  had  moft 
affection  for  :  And  thefe  names  happening  to  be 
the  fame  in  places  very  different,  they  devifed  fads 
and  voyages  from  one  country  to  another,  to  draw 
together  and  patch  up  by  thefe  fantaftical  relations, 
things  which  had  no  manner  of  connexion  with  each 
other. 

Icarus  was  known  in  Attica  and  in  the  iflands  of 
the  Archipelago  :  but  it  was  under  notions  quite 
different  from  the  Cretian  belief.  They  remem¬ 
bered  in  thefe  iflands,  that  Icarus  was  a  husband¬ 
man,  and  they  had  a  confufed  idea  of  the  relation 
that  was  between  Mera  and  the  dog-far,  when  its 
rifing  was  not  accompanied  with  the  Etefian  winds, 
and  of  the  deplorable  ftate  into  which  the  fall  of 
Anubis  threw  Erigone  ;  that  is,  of  the  lofs  of  the 
harveft,  when  the  Etefian  wind  did  not  fwell  the 
Nile  during  the  dog-days.  But  having  no  manner 
Knowledge  of  all  thefe  things,  which  could  be  un- 
derftood  no  where  but  in  Egypt,  here  follows  the 
hiftory  they  contrived  for  uniting  as  well  as  they 
could  all  thefe  pieces  together. 

Icarus,  they  faid,  was  a  hnfbandman,  who  had 
taught  the  fhepherds  of  Attica  the  art  of  fowing,  of 
planting  the  vine  and  making  wines.  Thofe  who 
had  not  as  yet  drank  of  this  liquor,  feeing  the  ex¬ 
travagances  of  others  in  their  drunken  fits,  killed 
Icarus,  being  perfuaded  that  he  had  poifoned  their 
friends.  His  dog  Mera  came  howling  to  acquaint 
Erigone  the  daughter  of  Icarus  with  his  death.  She 
was  then  reduced  to  the  utmoft  poverty,  and  died 
for  grief.  Mera  being  inconfoleable,  died  like- 

O  2  wile 
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<The  Poe-  wife  near  the  body  of  Erigone.  But  Jupiter,  pi- 
TicAt  tyin(r  their  difafter,  placed  the  dog  in  the  heaven, 
Heaven' where  he  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  dog-ftar. 

He  alfo  put  the  young  maid  there  under  the  name 
of  the  'virgin  hearing  ears  of  corn ,  and  her  father 
Icarus  under  the  name  of  ArClurus.  After  the  death 
of  Icarus,  the  Etefmn  winds  no  longer  blew  at  the  n- 
fing  of  the  dog-ftar.  But  after  repeated  fknfices, 
the  o-ods  at  length  granted  the  return  of  the  northern 
winds,  or  the  conftant  blowing  of  the  Etefian  winds, 
during  the  forty  days  that  follow  the  nfing  of  the 
dog-ftar,  and  are  called  the  dog-days:  which 
brought  again  abundance  upon  the  earth. 

It°may  be  objefted,  that  this  hiftory,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  fabulous  notions  in  it  mixt  with  the 
obiects 'which  concerned  Egypt,  fo  plainly  eviden¬ 
ces  all  I  have  advanced  upon  the  origine  of  the 
o-ods,  that  it  feems  contrived  on  purpofe  to  ferve 
my  turn,  and  becomes  rather  fufpefted  on  account 
of  the  prodigious  light  it  calls  upon  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  E  gyptian  figures.  But  every  one,  and 
all  the  figures  I  juft  mentioned,  are  found  in  the 
colleftions  of  the  moll  ancient  (a)  mythologifts. 

From 


(a)  See  Hygini  fabulee ,  c. 

I  30.  Sc  Hygini  ajlronofnic.  lib. 
2 .  mocc  Ardlophylax .  Arati  phe¬ 
nomena  Gcrmani co  Lrpjare  in¬ 
terprété,  < voce  cams.  To  (pare 
the  reader  the  trouble  of  look¬ 
ing  out  for  thefe  collections,  I 
fit  all  be  content  with  quoting 
the  paffage  of  Hyginur,  that 
may  fufnee  :  Nonnulli  hoc  di¬ 
ce  mint  Icarium ,  Eiigones  pa - 
trnn,  cut  propter  jujtitiam  Gf 
frétât  cm,  exijlimatur  Liber  P  a- 
ter  annum  à  mitm  &  in' am 


tradidijjfe ,  ut  ojlendcret  homini- 
bns  quomodo  fereretur ,  quid  ex 
eo  nafeeretur ,  &  cum  ejfet  na- 
tum  id,  quomodo  uti  oforteret. 

Qui  cum  femijjet  mit  cm  & - 

cvinurn  accepijfet ,  Jiatim  utres 
plena s  in  p  ]aujlrum  impofuijje  : 
bac  rc  etiam  Bootcn  appellation. 
Qui  cum  perambulans  Atticorum 
fairs  pajloribus  ojlenderet,  non¬ 
nulli  eorum  ami  dit  ate  pleni ,  noma 
Pe  .erepotus  indudi  fomno  confopi- 
untur.  At  que  ut  alii  attam  ft 
in  partem  rejiciunt,  ut  feint- 

mortua 
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From  the  hiftory  of  Dædalus  and  that  of  our^THE- 
two  Icarii,  we  may  eafily  judge  how  fufpiciousOOON5r* 
a  foundation  fable  is,  and  how  many  miftakes  we  —“~ 
are  liable  to,  in  pretending  to  find  fomething  hifto- 
rical  in  it,  lince  the  perfonages  it  mentions  have  as 
little  reality  in  them  as  their  adventures. 

However,  it  is  not  altogether  foeafy  to  believe, 
that  Dædalus  is  nothing  more  than  an  Egyptian 
emblem,  converted,  as  many  others  have  been,  into 
a  perfonage  whofe  hiftory  is  a  feries  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  events.  For  do  we  not  diftinguifh  what  is 
hiftorical  among  the  fables  and  the  marvellous, 
which  the  Phenicians  and  the  Greeks  were  fo  very 
fond  off  All  the  ancients  agree,  that  Dædalus  was 
an  ingenious  architect.  They  afcribe  to  him  the 


vtorlua  membra  j  a  el  antes,  alia 
ac  dcbebat  loquebantur  ;  reliqui 
eorum  arbitrât i  uenenum  ab  Leu - 
rio  datum  paftoribus ,  in  puieum 
dejecerunt , - At  Erigone  Ica¬ 

rii  Jilia  permota  dejlderio  paren¬ 
tis,  cum  eum  non  redire  uideret , 
ac  perfequi  eum  conaretur,  canis 
Icarii ,  cui  Mera  fuerat  nomen, 

ululans  redit  ad  Erioonem. - 

Neque  pu.  lia  timida  fufpicari  dé¬ 
bet  at ,  niff  patrem  interfcdturn , 

qui  iot  dies  ac  menfes  ab  effet. - 

ffuod  fdia  ffnul  ac  uidi  ,  defpe- 
rata  fpe,  folit udine  ac  pauperie 
op  p  re  fia — fu'fendio  mortem  (ibi 
confciuit.  Cui  mortuce  canis  fpi- 
ritu  ffo  parent  au  it — quorum  ca¬ 
ff  m  Jupi  er  miferatus ,  in  a  ft  r  is 
corpora  corum  deformauit .  It  a - 
que  complur  es  Icarium  Boo  ten, 
Erigonem  Virginem  nominaue- 
runt.  Canem  aut  m  ffa  appel- 
latione  & ffecie  canicuiam  dixe- 
runt.  Hyginus  afterwards  re¬ 
counts  the  difafters  which  be¬ 


fell  the  Athenians,  as  a  punifh- 
ment  for  the  murder  of  Ica- 
rius,  and  the  Eftablifhment  of 
the  expiatory  facrifices ,  in 
which  the  fad  accident  and 
beggary  of  Erigone,  wander¬ 
ing  hither  and  thither  with  the 
dog  Mera  in  que  ft  of  her  father, 
were  reprefented.  He  fays  far¬ 
ther  :  Prœterea  canicula  exo- 
ricns  <sjlu  eorum  loca  &  agios 

fruStibus  orhabat - quorum  rex 

Arifleus ,  Apollinis  &  Cyrenes 
jilt  us —  petit  a  parente  quo  padio 
calamitate  civitatem  poffet  libe- 
rare  Efuem  Dens  jubet  multis 
hofliis  expiare  Icarii  mortem  Af 
ab  "Joue  pet  ere,  ut  quo  tempore 
canicula  exoriretur,  dies  qua- 
draginta  ventum  daret,  qui 
jium  caniculœ  moderaretur.ffuod 
juffum  Arifleus  confecit,  &  a 
joue  impetrauit ,  ut  Etefix  fla- 
rent  The  fame  tale  is  found 
in  Nonnus’s  Dionyfiaca. 


«  3 
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invention  of  the  compares  and  the  fquare.  They 
farther  add,  that  to  him  mankind  is  indebted  for 
ftatuary  :  they  even  charaderize  the  nature  of  the 
progrefs  which  this  noble  art  made  under  him,  by 
circumftances  which  render  the  thing  very  credible, 
Before  Dædalus ,  and  to  his  very  time,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus  0),  “  Statues  had  their  eyes  tout, 
and  their  hands  clofe  to  their  fides.  But  Dæda- 
cc  lus  taught  men  how  to  give  them  eyes,  to  fepa- 
<c  rate  their  legs,  and  to  clear  their  hands  from 
cc  their  body.  Which  procured  him  the  general 
“  admiration.”  A  multitude  of  other  authors  wit- 
nefs  the  ancient  cultom  of  keeping  the  feet  of  the 
ftatues  incumbered  or  undiftinguiflied,.  and  in  ap¬ 
pearance  but  one.  Thefe  coarfe  beginnings,  im¬ 
proved  by  Dædalus,  are  in  a  manner  afcertained 
by  many  ancient  ftatues.  We,  for  inftance,  may 
alledge  that  of  Menophis  or  Memnon,  which  gave 
a  very  audible  found  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  and  a 
croud  of  others  that  are  met  with  every  where, 
whole  feet  and  hands  are  really  incumbered  and 
clofe,  like  a  rude  and  unformed  mafs  -,  which  feems 


to  countenance  the  hiftory  of  this  carver. 

Thefe  are  the  molt  probable  things  that  can  be 
faid  towards  realizing  the  hiftory  of  Dædalus,  But 
by  misfortune,  both  the  hiftory  and  the  ftatues  with 
their  feet  united,  become  the  proof  of  the  origine 
I  here  aflign  to  Dædalus.  The  compafles  and  fquare, 
of  which  he  is  made  the  inventor,  are  no  other  than 
the  conipaftes  and  fquare  that  were  put  into  the 


(a)  'Oi  txtx  Tzyjn^) 

Ketfiffudi!  CL^OV  Tel  clyclh[J.ct\cl 
TGIÇ  (J.IV  G  y.  IA  CUT  l  (JA  [/.V  HOT  a 

(  ni&itantes  ) ,  tÀ{  q 

%Xpvl*  jictQeijA'iVoLÇ,  Kd]  TclU 
'tfh.Âj&.is  XêKOAhHlAiVdf.  llp^- 
Q  (AcdA*A$  )  0(A(Act\cé- 


(7ctç  (oculis  ftatuas  inftruens), 

KCli  S'lCtCiCwAGTct  Tel  T/.ÎÀH 
TSOtïlTelÇ,  \ll  0  üctï  yiï&i 
<{iCtJz]et[/.lVCtÇ  G7T0IG0V  &K6T  COC 
\^OJJ(AdZf\0  ro'ii  ctvÔpa- 

r7roi{.  Diud.  Sicul.  hihlioth .  /.  4. 


hands 


J -P.  Le  Pac  F- 


1  ,Zf(mid  em/ruitffafe  ety^erùmtLa^nrmiette  à  tète  de  Hu/Tpe 
l  ‘£<fuerre,  et  te  Clairon,  tmitee  atuumcej  de  la  retraite  dec 
eaux  et  de  Hdrpentnye  ÿui  la  Suivent-  2 ,  La  LLaiyn/e  cm  la 
Neeme  nie  concourant  avec  le  retour  donna  ecteo  deotruc  • 
teurv  ■  3,  Lee  Chari  'tco. 
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hands  of  Anubis  or  Horus,  to  warn  the  husband-  The 
men  (when  the  winds  had  been  favourable  at  the 0  G  0 
rifing  of  the  dog-ftar)  to  be  in  readinefs  to  meafure 
their  lands,  to  take  angles  in  order  to  diftinguifh 
them  from  the  lands  of  others,  and  to  fow  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  furveying  was  over.  Thus -he  was 
made  the  inventor  of  the  fymbolical  inftruments 
they  law  in  his  hands.  The  ftatues  whofe  hands 
and  feet  are  frequently  fwathed,  and  which  are 
found  in  the  cabinets  of  our  virtuofoes,  are  no  other 
than  the  ftatues  of  Ofiris,  Ifis,  and  Horus,  fuch  as 
they  were  prefented  to  the  people  at  the  time  of  the 
inundation.  There  was  nothing  then  to  be  done, 
and  the  inaction  was  univerfal.  Tl  he  intire  cefla-- 
tion  of  the  rural  works  could  not  be  better  intimated, 
than  by  a  Horus  fwathed  or  deprived  of  the  ufe  of 
his  feet  by  the  inundation,  and  ufing  only  his  arms 
to  point  out  the  meafure  of  the  water,  a  vane  to 
fhew  the  wind,  another  infiniment  to  take  angles, 
and  a  horn  to  proclaim  the  general  furveying.  It 
is  obfervable,  that  this  figure,  being  without  feet  and 
fupport,  had  always  a  hook  on  its  back,  to  hang  it 
up  by,  and  hold  it  faft  in  the  middle  of  the  affem- 
bîy.  This  hook,  with  its  button  fometimes  rounded 
off,  fometimes  extended  to  a  point,  appeared  to  the 
Divine  Plato  a  portion  of  a  circle  accompanied  with 
a  trigone,  to  fignify  the  production  of  the  material 
world,  as  an  emanation  of  the  divine  wifdom,  which 
is  the  archetype  trigone.  Thefe  fublime  ideas  could 
not  be  conceived  but  in  procefs  of  time  :  we  are, 
however,  ftill  upon  the  primitive  ufe  of  the  hook. 

Our  immoveable  Horus  without  feet  was  the  na¬ 
tural  emblem  of  the  inaClion  of  the  Egyptians,  from 
the  rifing  of  the  dog-ftar  to  the  time  of  the  menfu- 
ration  :  and  this  inaction  was  to  continue  all  the 
reft  of  the  year,  whenever  the  waters  happened  not 
to  be  of  a  fujjicient  height.  But  after  the  flight  or 

0  4  Dædalus, 
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Dædalus,  that  is,  after  Anubis  had,  by  the  afiid- 
ance  of  the  Etefian  winds  continuing  for  a  confide- 
rabie  number  of  days  together,  procured  a  compe¬ 
tent  depth  of  water,  the  datues  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris 
were  expofed  under  a  more  free  and  difingaged 
form.  #  The  husbandman  recovered  his  eyes,  feet 
and  arms  *,  and  fuch  is  the  origine  of  our  admira¬ 
ble  datuary,  5Tjs  true,  the  Egyptians,  in  after¬ 
times,  no  longer  underdanding  the  meaning  of  thefe 
fymbols  which  the  ancient  ceremonial  raufed  to  be 
dill  introduced  into  their  feafts  ;  they  adedted  to 
find  very  great  myderies  in  them,  and  mod  parti¬ 
cularly  multiplied  thefe  lwadled  figures,  which  had 
a  more  myderious  air  than  the  reft  ;  fo  that  they 
are  every  where  [a)  to  be  met  with.  But  their  very 
multitude  fhews,  that  they  are  of  later  times,  and 
they  cannot  in  the  lead  juftify  the  reality  of  the 
hiftorÿ  of  Dædalus.  What  the  Egyptians  pre¬ 
tended  to  underdand  by  thefe  fwathings,  is  what 
we  have  very  little  regard  to.  They  are  only  a 
heap  of  fillinefies,  relating  to  the  idle  dories  of  their 
gods,  or  to  allegories  no  lefs  fantadic  and  modern 
than  the  red. 

The  reader  would  judly  complain  of  my  filence, 
fhould  I  negledt  to  anfwer  the  objedtion  drawn 
from  the  famous  datue  of  Memnon  or  Menophis, 
which,  according  to  Philodratus,  had  its  feet  toge¬ 
ther,  and  fpoke  or  gave  a  found  at  the  rifing  of 
the  fun.  Who  cannot  fee,  that  this  is  a  datue  of 
Horus,  hidorically  taken  for  Menes  or  Menof,  the 
legidator  of  Egypt  ?  If  it  has  been  faid,  that  this 
figure  had  fuch  afympathy  with  the  fun,  this  is  be- 
caufe  Horus  in  reality  had  no  other  dedination  but 
that  of  informing  the  husbandmen  of  what  they 

(a)  See  the  Menfa  lfa:ay  and  the  collerions  of  father  de 
Mon  faucon. 
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were  to  do  every  day  in  the  year.  He  had  nothing^  The- 
to  fay  to  them  during  the  night.  His  informa- QG0NY- 
lions  aimed  only  at  diredting  the  works  to  be  done 
according  to  the  time  of  every  rifing  fun.  Thence 
they  took  occafion,  firft  in  jeft,  and  afterwards  in 
earned,  to  fay,  that  it  was  a  fpeaking  ftatue,  and 
that  its  voice  was  heard  whenever  the  fun  rofe. 

XXVII. 

The  Cabiri  of  Samothracia. 

THE  three  principal  figures  of  the  Egyptian 
ceremonial  were  carried  to  Berytus  *  in  Phenicia,  *  Eu‘ 

and  thence  into  feveral  iflands  of  the  Egean  fea  (a)/ef  PraP* 
Their  worfhip  became  very  famous,  efpecially  ^ 
Lemnos  (£),  and  in  the  ifland  of  Samothracia  (c), 
which  lies  very  near  it.  They  were  called  there 
the  Cabiri  (d),  meaning  the  powerful  gods  :  and 
their  name  of  Cabiri,  which  is  Phenician,  was  as 
much  ufed  in  Egypt  as  in  Phenicia  itfelf  :  which 
is  a  {landing  proof  of  the  mixture  of  the  Phenician 
terms  with  the  Egyptian  language,  if  the  ground 
of  both  be  not  exactly  the  fame. 

The  figures  of  thele  gods  being  originally  de- 
figned  to  make  up  a  certain  fenfe,  by  a  colledtion 
of  feveral  pieces  that  very  feldom  meet  together, 
could  not  but  have  a  very  odd,  if  not  a  very  ridi¬ 
culous  air  in  the  eyes  of  fuch  as  did  not  underhand 
their  meaning.  Thefe  foliages,  horns,  wings,  and 
fpheres  fo  commonly  found  on  the  heads  of  Ofiris, 

Ifis  and  Horus,  could  not  but  amaze  or  raife  the 
laughter  of  fuch  as  were  not  accuftomed  to  them. 

(a)  Now  the  Archipelago.  the  entrance  of  the  ftreights  of 
( h )  >  ow  ttalimene.  the  Dardane. 

(  c  )  Now  Samandrachi,  at  (  d  )  |W)  '  HO  Qabbirttn ,  po¬ 

tent  es. 

But 
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But  Herodotus  f  obferves,  that  the  Cabiri,  is  well 
as  the  fame  figure  of  Vulcan,  were  the  diverfion  of 
Cambyfes,  when  he  entered  their  temple  and  that 
of  the  forging  deity. 

The  principal  gods  of  Samothracia  and  Imbros, 
an  ifland  near  the  former,  were  three  in  number, 
viz.  Axieros,  Axiocherfa,  and  Axiocherfos.  Mr. 
Bochart,  after  having  explained  very  well  the  ori¬ 
gine  of  thefe  words,  thought  in  conformity  to  the 
opinion  of  fome  ancient  authors,  that  he  had  found 
the  goddefs  Ceres  in  Axieros,  the  god  Pluto  in  Axio- 
Kerfos,  and  Proferpina  in  Axiokerfa.  But  let  us 
try  to  find  truth  in  them.  Axieros  (a)  or  AfiTue- 
rus,  whofe  name  fignifies  the  moderator  of  the 
earth,  is  the  name  itfelf  of  Ofiris.  Axiokerfos  and 
Axiokerfa  (b)  equally  fignify  the  bridle  of  the  ha - 
vock ,  or  the  rule  of  the  inundation,  and  are  appli¬ 
cable  in  the  fame  fenfe  either  to  a  man  or  a  woman. 
Who  can  here  miftake  the  figures  of  Ofiris,  Ifis, 
and  Horus,  which  taught  the  people  the  method  of 
providing  againfl:  the  devaftations  of  the  water  ? 
But  then  we  often  find  in  authors,  that  the  Cabiri 
were  Jupiter,  Ceres,  and  Bacchus  or  young  Dio- 
nyfus. 

They  often  add  to  thefe  a  fourth  god,  whom 
they  fometimes  call  Mercury,  fometimes  Camilus 
or  Cafmilus  and  Camillus,  which  among  the  He- 
trurians  and  in  Latium  fignified  a  minifter  or  a  mef- 
fenger.  In  all  which  it  is  plain,  that  we  again 
meet  with  the  four  principal  keys  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  writing,  changed  on  account  of  their 
human  figure  into  fo  many  tutelar  and  powerful 
gods. 

(a)  yiM  nns*  Qchofi-eres ,  (b)  y~ïp  nna  Ochoji-fons. 

Ofiris  y  dominium  terr<e.  or  Axiokerjos ,  dominium  exddii, 

frdnum  dilu-vii. 
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Apollo ,  the  Mufes ,  and  the  Graces . 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  variety  which 
the  caprice  of  private  men  and  the  difference  of 
taftes  have  introduced  into  the  Egyptian  ceremo¬ 
nial,  and  among  the  figns  that  ferved  to  proclaim 
whatever  was  of  concern  t®  the  public,  we  find 
every  where  the  fame  grounds,  becaufe  the  wants 
of  all  men  were  the  fame,  and  their  practices  were 
founded  on  thefe  wants.  After  the  fenfe  of  thofe 
emblems  had  been  fo  far  perverted  as  to  change 
the  fignificant  figures  into  fo  many  deities  folely 
imployed  about  fupplying  all  the  wants  of  the 
Egyptians,  or  informing  them  of  all  their  con¬ 
cerns  ;  each  province  paid  fpecial  worfhip  to  one 
or  the  other  of  thefe  figures.  Some  towns  on  the 
contrary  affected  to  unite  almofl  all  of  them  toge¬ 
ther.  For  inftance,  in  fome  places  they  honoured 
the  Horus  Apollo,  who  having  laid  afide  his 
arrows  takes  his  lyre,  refrefhes  himfelf  after  his 
labours,  and  rejoices  for  having  no  enemy  left. 
This  fo  very  plain  a  fymbol  of  the  feafts  and  of 
the  repofe  which  hufbandry  injoys  in  Egypt  during 
the  months  of  December,  January,  July,  Auguft, 
and  September,  having  been  taken  for  a  deity  pre- 
fiding  over  harmony  -,  the  other  figures  which 
attended  him  to  denote  the  feveral  circumftances  of 
each  feafon,  were  taken  in  a  fenfe  agreeable  to  the 
notion  they  had  framed  to  themfelves  of  Apollo. 
The  nine  Ifis’s  which  proclaimed  the  neomeniæ, 
or  the  firft  days  of  every  one  of  the  nine  months, 
during  which  Egypt  is  freed  from  the  inundation, 
bore  in  their  hands  fymbpls  peculiar  or  fuitable  to 
C^ch  of  thefe  months  -,  as  for  inftance  a  pair  of 

compaffes, 
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compares,  a  flute,  a  trumpet,  a  mafk,  or  fome 
other  attribute,  to  denote  the  feaft  that  preceded 
the  furveying  of  the'lands  that  had  been  overflowed; 
that  in  which  they  blew  in  a  horn  to  go  upon  fome 
warlike  or  venatical  expedition  ;  that  at  which  peo¬ 
ple  put  on  mafks,  to  reprefent  the  ancient  date  of 
mankind  ;  or  fome  other  famous  folemnity,  All 
thefe  figures  in  reality  informed  men  of  what  they 
were  to  do.  They  had  a  general  confufed  remem¬ 
brance  that  thefe  were  their  fun&ions.  But  being 
once  become  goddefles,  people  imagined  that  they 
had  the  fuperintendance  of  mufick,  geometry,  aflro- 
nomy  and  of  all  fciences.  They  were  reunited  in 
a  chorus  to  the  mufician  Apollo  ;  and  inftead  of 
feeing  in  the  inftruments  they  bore  the  peculiar  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  feafts  and  works  of  each  month,  men 
took  them  for  the  fpecifick  marks  of  all  fine  and 
delicate  arts,  and  even  helped  on  this  fancy,  by 
adding  a  part  of  the  emblems.  They  were  called 
in  Egypt  the  Nine  Mules  ;  which  fignifies  the  nine 
months  refcued  from  the  waters ,  or  delivered  from 
the  Inundation  :  an  etymology  whofe  exactnefs  is 
demonftrated  by  the  name  of  Mofes  or  Mofe, 
which  fignifies  faved  from  the  waters ,  difingaged , 
freed  from  the  waters  (a).  Such  was  the  common 
name  they  always  retained.  But  the  Greeks,  among 
whom  this  chorus  of  deities  was  introduced,  gave 
each  of  them  a  proper  name.  Thofe  names  taken 
out  of  their  language,  conformably  to  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  notions  they  entertained  of  thefe  figures,  are 
no  manner  of  information  to  us,  and  are  not  worth 
our  mandating.  Near  the  nine  Ifis’s  that  denoted 
the  nine  months  in  which  people  might  go  up  and 

(a)  Exod.  2:10.  We  again  difference  of  the  pronunciation, 
fee  here  a  proof  of  the  analogy  and  fome  other  alterations, 
of  the  Egyptian  with  the  Phe-  made  them  two  lai\-  ^ 

nician  language,  though  the  guages. 

down. 
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down,  and  a£t  at  liberty,  appeared  alfo  the  three  ^-'c  Th£_ 
Ifis’s,  that  reprefented  the  three  months  during 0G0NY- 
which  the  water  remained  on  the  plains,  and  hin¬ 
dered  the  free  correfpondence  of  one  city  with  an¬ 
other.  They  were  drawn  fometimes  in  fwathings, 
and  incapable  of  making  any  ufe  of  either  their 
deet  or  arms  ;  fometimes  half-women  and  half¬ 
lizards,  or  half-fifhes  ;  becaufe  men  muft  then  re¬ 
main  on  the  land  by  the  water-fide.  In  fine,  (and 
this  laft  form  was  more  to  the  liking  of  the  Greeks) 
they  were  reprefented  as  three  idle  fillers,  without 
any  attribute*,  holding  one  another  by  the  hand  ; 
becaufe  they  denoted  the  inadlion  of  the  three 
months  of  inundation,  that  fucceeded  each  other 
without  interruption.  And  as  thefe  three  months 
broke  off  the  ordinary  correfpondence  of  one  city 
with  another,  at  a  time  when  they  had  not  as  yet 
raifed  the  magnificent  caufeways  that  have  fince 
been  made  ;  the  three  Ifis’s  proclaiming  the  neo- 
meniæ,  of  thefe  months  of  total  feparation,  were 
called  Cheritout  (a),  that  is,  the  divorce ,  the  time 
of  the  feparation.  This  word  had  a  relation  ol  found 
with  the  word  charités ,  which  in  Greek  fignifies 
fometimes  the  thankjgivings ,  fometimes  the  favours, 
or  a  courteous  behaviour.  Which  gave  occafion  to 
the  Greek  poets  to  imagine,  that  thefe  three  god- 
defies  prefided  over  gratitude  and  outward  charms. 

Notwithllanding  all  the  care  every  city  had 
taken  in  the  month  of  June  to  fupply  itfelf  -with 
neceflliry  provifions,  they  could  not  on  many  occa- 
fions  do  without  the  afilftance  of  each  other,  and 
they  had  recourfe  to  the  conveniency  of  barks  and 
fails.  The  bark  with  its  fail  was  reprefented  in 

(a)  From  n"0  charat ,  ab-  terruption  of  commerce.  See 
feindere ,  comes  rniTPTj  cheri-  the  word  Cheritout.  Ifai.  50: 
tout y  répudiant,  JàjJio,  the  in-  i.  &  Peut.  24:  1. 
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The  Poe-  Egypt  and  Phenicia  under  the  figure  of  a  winged 
ticai,  fteecj.  On  this  account  it  was  that  the  people  of 
Heaven‘  Cadiz,  who  were  originally  of  Phenician  extraction, 
anciently  gave  a  fiiip,  whether  large  or  fmall,  the 
name  of  a  horfe  (a)  *,  and  fpeaking  of  their  barks, 
they  called  them  their  horfes.  What  can  be  then 
the  meaning  of  Pegalus,  or  the  winged  horfe,  fet 
by  the  fide  of  the  three  Graces  and  the  nine  Mufes? 
If  thefe  goddefies  prefide  over  gratitude  and  the 
fciences,  our  winged  horfe  becomes  unintelligible. 
But  if  our  Charités  are  the  three  months  of  repa¬ 
ration,  or  the  interruption  of  the  free  correfpondence 
of  one  city  with  another,  in  this  cafe  indeed  Pega- 
fus  comes  in  to  our  afliftance  ;  and  if  the  nine  Mufes 
are  the  nine  figures  that  publifh  what  is  to  be  done 
during  the  nine  months  in  which  is  Egypt  freed  from 
the  waters,  then  is  the  winged  horfe  a  fymbol  of  na¬ 
vigation,  which  warned  the  people  of  providing  a 
boat  againfl  the  time  of  the  inundation.  They 
therefore  gave  this  figure  the  name  of  Pegafus, 
which  fignifies  the  conveniency  of  a  courfer  (b)y  or, 

according 


(a)  TdS'eteflav  *  *  *  * 

[s.ty  iy.'jc p«£  y.îydi?  et  TihhtrlV 
TÎk  o  'zsil nïjctç  [tntçf., 
aKctheiV  Ïtt'tt 

Gaditanorutn  tnercatores  in- 
gentibus  uti  navibus ,  pauperes 
parvis,  quas  equos  appellent. 

Strab.  geograph.  1.  2.  p.  99. 
edit.  Reg. 

(a)  From  y^3  pega ,  occur  - 
Jus,  aditus ;  and  from  DID  fus, 
equus ,  navis,  comes  DID  y  ^3 
pegafus ,  it  us  navicularum.  The 
head  of  a  Feed  put  on  the 
**  Paufan.  fhoulders  of  Ifis  *,  with  a  fifh 
in  Arcad.  in  one  hand  and  a  dove  in  the 
other,  was  evidently  the  .pro¬ 
clamation  of  a  feaft  which 


opened  the  navigation,  when 
the  fun  left  the  fign  pifces  and 
brought  on  the  Zephyrs,  the 
gentlenefs  of  which  was  deno¬ 
ted  by  the  dove.  The  Athe¬ 
nians  had  an  ancient  fculpture, 
wherein  Ifis  was  feen  accom¬ 
panied  with  an  olive-tree,  and 
Neptune  with  a  horfe.  On 
this  they  built  the  fable  of  the 
conteft  Pallas-Athene  had  with 
Neptune,  to  know  who  of 
them  Ihould  make  the  finer 
prefent  to  the  new  town,  and 
thereby  have  the  privilege  of 
naming  it.  Whence  it  hap¬ 
pened,  that  the  olive  tree,  be- 
ing  of  greater  ufe  than  the 

horfe. 
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according  to  the  ftyle  of  the  Phenician  people  tefti-  The  The- 
fied  by  Strabo,  the  conveniency  of  navigation.  ogony. 

An  Egyptian  or  Phenician  colony,  that  had  all  ~ 
thefe  figures  in  the  ceremonial  of  its  religion, 
brought  them  along  with  it  to  Phocis  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  mount  Parnafius  and  of  Delphos. 

They  had  for  certain  no  longer  any  meaning  there, 
being  no  way  related  to  any  thing  belonging  to  that 
country.  But  they  had  been  long  honoured,  toge¬ 
ther  with  their  prefident  Apollo,  as  fomany  bountiful 
deities  :  which  was  fufficient  to  perpetuate  the  ufe 
of  thefe  figures,  and  of  the  pretty  ftories  which  had 
been  devifed  to  account  for  all. 

It  will  not  be  improper,  in  order  to  ftrengthen 
what  has  been  faid,  to  obferve,  that  in  the  ancient 
figures  the  three  Graces  are  often  feen  under  the 
condudt  of  Mercury,  becaufe  the  rifing  of  the  dog- 
ftar  in  Egypt  is  fucceeded  by  the  three  months  of 
inundation  -,  and  the  nine  Mufes  under  the  condudt 
01  Apollo,  becaufe  Horus,  or  working,  makes  its 
ufe  and  benefit  of  the  nine  following  months. 

But  why  did  this  Apollo  pronounce  oracles,  and  The  ora- 
foretel  future  events  ?  This  was  its  firft  deftinationcIe  of 
and  appointment.  Elorus  ferved  only  to  inform Delphos* 
people  by  his  attributes,  of  what  was  to  be  done 
or  expected  according  to  the  winds  and  years.  Peo¬ 
ple  never  forgot,  that  thefe  figures  were  the  figns 
and  regulations  that  guided  the  works  of  man  :  but 


horfe,  the  goddefs  remained 
victorious.  But  the  meaning 
of  this  fculpture  is  quite  plain. 
It  fignified,  either  the  two 
means  the  Athenians  had  of 
fubfiiting,  viz.  agriculture  and 
navigation  ;  or  the  preference 
they  were  to  give  agriculture 
over  navigation.  Two  or  three 


inftances  of  this  kind  will  call 
a  fufficient  light  upon  all  thefe 
ancient  figures,  of  which  Pau- 
fanias  gives  us  a  particular 
account  in  his  defeription  of 
Greece,  together  with  the  fa¬ 
bles  that  were  the  confequen- 
ces  of  them. 


when 
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when  they  were  once  made  gods  ;  inftead  of  look¬ 
ing  upon  them  as  convenient  indications  and  tokens, 
whereby  perfons  of  great  experience  regulated  the 
works  of  the  people,  and  beforehand  pointed  out 
to  them  what  was  to  be  done  from  one  month  to 
another,  they  fancied  that  thefe  figures  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  future  events,  and  gave  informa¬ 
tions  about  them.  This  matter  of  the  divination, 
being  of  very  great  importance,  requires  a  chapter 
apart 

The  terms  of  Hippocrene,  Aganippe,  Caftalia, 
Parnaffus,  Helicon,  and  the  like,  relating  to  the 
particularities  and  beauties  of  Phocis,  their  expli¬ 
cation  would  be  quite  foreign  to  our  fubject. 

XXIX. 

Fhe  Furies ,  the  Parcce  and  the  Harpies. 

THE  diftribution  we  have  juft  feen  of  the 
twelve  Ifis’s  into  three  Charités  or  idle  nymphs  led 
by  Mercury,  and  nine  other  adlive  nymphs  con¬ 
ducted  by  Horus,  is  (till  confirmed  by  another 
divifion,  which,  though  quite  different  from  the 
former,  has  yet  an  exact  relation  to  it.  The  diftri¬ 
bution  intended  is  that  of  three  Graces,  three  Furies, 
three  Parcæ,  and  three  Harpies.  This  other  dozen 
is  ft  ill  nothing  more  than  the  feries  of  the  Egyptian 
months,  characterized  according  to  the  feafons. 

The  Charités,  as  we  juft  faw,  are  the  Ifis’s  or 
marks  of  the  months  of  July,  Auguft,  and  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  Furies  or  Eumenides,  with  their  heads 
incompaffed  with  ferpents,  and  a  torch  in  their 
hand,  appeared  to  the  Greeks  fit  for  nothing  but 
to  torment  the  wicked  in  Tartarus  :  and  fuch  is 

indeed  the  imployment  given  them  by  the  poets, 

except 


* 


I ,1a  dhr/ue  ■  ou,  I  anno  nee  de  la  Tieeerandcj-tc .  2  ,Za,<5trènc,  ou. 
Va  a  nance  des  nveie  d'ùiondaàon  eide  repos  •  J  ,1'Ziunerude .  oie  la 
furie .  annonce  du  pressurage  .  y. ,  Les  Serpens  Symboles  de  Jub 
sis  tance  •  5 ,1a  torche,  Symbole  d'iuv  Sacudfîee  .  ù\  Z  es  Cailles 
Symbole,  de  Salai  et  d'abondance ,  ce  /ui  ac/ieue  de  /îccer  le  sen 

de  cette  dû/ une  ■ 
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except  when  they  caufe  them  to  quit  the  infernal  The* 
abodes,  to  come  upon  earth  and  fugged  fome  enor-  0GQKY• 
mity,  or  to  incline  nations  to  madnefs. 

All  thefe  fables  are  grounded  on  their  figure: 
but  the  intention  of  the  inftitution  is  quite  different» 

Thefe  figures  are  the  fame  wfth  the  Gorgones  or 
the  Medufa,  and  fignified  nothing  but  the  three 
moons  of  autumn,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  nurfes 
of  Egypt,  both  on  account  of  the  drink  brewed  at 
that  time,  and  of  the  pr  effing  of  the  grapes,  olives, 
and  apples.  The  meaning  of  the  ferpents  is  well 
known.  The  torches  marked  out  the  provifions 
people  were  then  warned  to  make  of  refiny  woods, 
and  the  like,  to  prevent  the  return  of  cold,  and 
light  the  works  by  night.  As  to  the  names  of  the 
three  moons  of  this  feafon,  they  related  to  the 
liquors  they  afford  in  Egypt.  The  name  of  Furies 
{a)  fignified  the  preffies ,  and  that  of  Eumenides  (b) 
fignified  the  nurfes. 

The  Parcæ  are  the  three  months  of  January, 
February,'  and  March.  They  are  three  fpinfters 
in  Egypt  as  well  as  in  Greece*  They  put  into  their 
hands  the  weavers  beam,  the  diftaff,  the  fpindle, 
fciffars,  or  fome  fuch  other  inftruments  having  an 
affinity  to  the  making  thread  or  cloth,  which  never 
was  carried  brisker  on  than  in  thefe  three  months  *, 
whence  they  were  called  pare,  which  name  fignifies 
the  cloth ,  or  a  curtain ,  or  the  fail  of  a  J hip  (c). 

The  Greeks  underffanding  nothing  of  the  work 
of  thefe  three  pretended  godcleffes,  aferibed  to  them 

(a)  Fr^m  “HQ  fur  torru-  the  Euménides,  the  <well- 

lar.  CPTIQ  furim,  tor  cut  aria,  affected.  Which  does  notin 
W  hence  the  Latins  made  th.  ir  the  lead  agree  with  the  func- 
furice  tions  alcribed  to  them. 

[b  From  aman,  nutrire.  (  c ,  *“pD  pare  ;  and  rD^D 
rVODN  o  me  noth,  nutrices .  See  paroket,  tela,  return,  Exod, 

Kuth  4:  16.  Thence  the  26:  31. 

Greeks  made  the  word  h  vpti- 
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the  fundtions  of  fpinning  out  of  man’s  life,  and  of 
cutting  without  remorfe  the  thread  of  fuch,  whofe 
ticket  (hall  be  drawn  out  of  the  fatal  urn,  wherein  our 
names' are  thrown,  and  inceflantly  tolled  together. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  contrive  any  thing 
more  a-propos ,  upon  a  fubjedt  they  underftood  no¬ 
thing  of. 

The  three  moons  of  April,  May,  and  June, 
efpecially  the  laft  two,  being  fubjedt  to  ftormy 
winds,  that  fometimes  laid  wafte  whole  plains  of 
olive-trees,  and  to  bring  grafshoppers  and  may- 
bugs  from  the  lower  end  of  Africa,  that  ravaged  and 
fpoiled  every  thing  ;  the  ancient  Egyptians  gave 
the  three  Ifis’s  that  proclaimed  thefe  three  moons,  a 
female  face,  with  the  body  and  claws  of  voracious 
birds.  Now  birds  were  the  ordinary  key  of  the  figr 
niAcation  of  the  winds,  and  the  name  of  Harpyes, 
which  thèy  gave  thefe  winds,  like  all  the  foremen- 
tioned,  had  nothing  myfterious  in  it.  It  AgniAed 
the  grafshoppers  (a),  or  the  gnawing  infers ,  which 
thefe  winds  hatch  and  bring. 

XXX. 

Bellerophon ,  Perfeus ,  Andromeda . 

I  DOUBT  not  but  my  reader  is  furprized  to 
find  the  Harpyes  changed  into  infedts,  to  fee  the 
Furies  become  the  public  marks  of  the  prefling  of 
olives,  and  to  meet  with  the  fymbol  of  navigation 
upon  the  rocks  of  mount  Parnaflfus  :  but  the  Angu¬ 
larity  of  the  ufe  made  of  the  Egyptian  Agures,  does- 
not  prove  that  my  principle  is  wrong  applied.  It 
only  ffiews  how  abfurd  idolatry  is  j  and  that  thefe 

(  a  )  From  my  haroph  or  mufca  gra'viJJ'vna ,  the  moil 
harop,  which  the  Latin  tranf-  miichievous  of  >nfe&s  Exod. 
lation  of  the  bible  has  rendered  3 :  24. 

Agures^ 
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figures,  when  once  diverted  from  their  primitive  The- 
fignification,  lead  men  from  one  extravagance  toOGONY- 
another.  ,  - - 

The  fables  of  Bellerophon  and  Perfeus  naturally 
come  after  that  of  Pegafus,  fince  this  lak  was  ridden 
by  Bellerophon  When  he  went  to  attack  the  fright¬ 
ful  chimæra,  and  by  PerfeUs  when  he  flew  to^the 
help  of  Andromeda  expoled  to  be  devoured  by  a 
monfter. 

Both  thefe  fables  are  not,  like  the  preceding, 
grounded  upon  public  figns  converted  into  fo  many 
gods  ;  but  upon  certain  turns  of  the  vulgar  tongue, 
and  upon  the  particularities  of  certain  countries* 

To  account  for  the  chimæra  which  laid  walte  Ly- 
cia,  and  was  made  up  of  a  lioffs  head,  the  body 
of  a  wild  goat,  and  the  tail  of  a  ferpent,  Mr.  Bo- 
chart  has  had  recourfe  to  feveral  paflliges  of  Plu¬ 
tarch  (a)9  Theodoret  (£),  and  Eufebius  (c),  wherein 
he  finds,  that  three  princes  of  the  Solymi,  or  three 
mifehievous  gods,  laid  wake  the  country  next  to 
mount  Taurusi  Their  names,  which  he  finds 
altered  and  differently 'quoted,  being  rectified  in 
one  of  thefe  texts  by  means  of  the  other  two,  are 
Arfale,  Arius,  and  Trofibis.  Arfale  fignifies  a 
wild  goat,  Arius  a  Lion,  and  Rofibis  the  head  of 
a  ferpent.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  they  were  the  names 
of  three  men,  tnat  gave  birth  to  the  imagination 
of  the  monfter  called  chimæra  (d)  or  wild  goat, 
becaufe  they  affigned  it  the  body  of  this  animal* 

We  may  make  our  advantage  of  this  hint,  without 
altering  any  thing  in  the  name  of  Trofibis,  the  firk 
letter  of  which  Mr.  Bochart  retrenches.  We  may 
make  a  very  different  ufe  of  the  whole  from  what 
he  applies  it  to.  Trofibis  (z)  fignifying  the  bad 

quality 

(à)  DeOrac.Def.  (d)  yty.a.\n"f  a  wild  goat. 

[b )  Lib.  3*  1  herapeut.  fej  From  HI*!  rassef,  ema~ 

(f,  Lib.  3.  Prtp.-E'v,  ciare,  exttnuars,  whence  comes 

p  a  nnn 
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quality  of  the  foods ,  or  the  want  of  viduals  -,  it  h 
eafy  "to  lee  what  gave  birth  to  the  fable.  The  co¬ 
lony  eftablifhed  in  Lycia  had  for  its  enemies  excef- 
five  heats ,  then  a  fevere  coif  caufed  by  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  mount  Taurus,  and  finally  had  foods , 
and  a  general  want.  They  called  the  heats  the 
lion ,  which  is  the  fign  by  which  they  are  charade- 
rized.  They  Called  winter  the  chimæra  or  capri¬ 
corn  :  this  again  is  the  char  adleri  flick  of  that  feafon. 
Their  third  enemy  Trofibis  had  food ,  fignifying 
alfo  the  tail  of  the  ferpent  -,  they  made  of  all  thefe 
pieces  a  monfter  confiding  of  a  lion  s  head,  the 
body  of  a  wild  goat,  and  a  ferpent’s  tail  (a).  But 
what  fhall  we  do  with  Bellerophon  ?  fhall  we  go  and 
look  for  his  family  in  Corinth  (£),  and  try  to  fix 
in  the  Julian  period  the  exad  date  of  his  adven¬ 
tures  ?  Bellerophon  and  his  winged  horfe  are  nothing 
more  than  a  bark,  or  the  afîiflance  of  navigation, 
which  brought  the  Lycian  colony  refrefhments, 
cloaths,  and  wholfome  food.  Bellerophon  fignifies 
literally  wholfo?ne  foods ,  or  provifions  to  reflore  the 

health  of  the  inhabitants  ( c ). 

The  fable  of  Perfeus  and  Andromeda  likewife 
is  no  more  than  a  popular  way  of  fpeaking  turned 
into  a  fable.  It  was  an  ordinary  turn  of  the  He¬ 
brew  and  Phenician  languages,  to  fay,  that  a  city 
or  country  was  the  daughter  of  the  rocks,  defarts. 


nnn  troza,  macies ,  confumptio , 
Sc  pars  tenwjjima,  and  from 
«Un  heli  or  hevi,  vita,  <vi- 
ehiSy  ferpens,  anguilla,  comes 
Knnnn  trofew ,  or  trofibiy 
which  equally  fignifies  tenuitas 
•villus,  fcarcity  of  viduals,  or 
pa/ s  tenuijjima  Jerpentis ,  the  tail 
of  the*eel. 

(a)  n&i&èrî&l')  07r/ôsySii 


y.Zasn<n  yjyetlfct. 

Iliad.  Z. 

(IJ  See  Homer  ibid.  &  Pau- 
fan.  in  Corinth. 

(c)  From  belli  y  pabu¬ 

lum  y  food,  and  from  nfeMDI 
repoahy  fanatioy  reiteration  and 
recovery  ;  or  rophcn , 

fanans  and  fanitas  ;  comes 
Bellerophon ,  pabu¬ 
lum  fauationis . 


*  rivers, 


Bellercrp/xon  et  ko  Chimère . 

On  p  aurait  croire  con/àrmemenl  à  cette  antique .  que  la 
C/iûnère  es t provenue  du  ôj/mlale  des  secours  que  laNd- 
ouqaüon  procure  aua;  hom/neo  par  leo  transporte  de  lie-, 
lame  ,et  bétail  après  la  tente  cl  /a  moisson  pu  second 
s  eue  le  Jupie  du  dion. 
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rivers,  or  mountains  that  furround  her  or  that  were ^  The- 
inclofed  within  her  walls.  Thus  Jerufalem  is  often  0GQNY- 
called  the  daughter  of  Sion ,  that  is,  the  daughter  of 
drought ,  or  the  daughter  of  the  barren  hills  contained 
within  its  compafs,  Paleftine  properly  fo  called, 
according  to  Strabo  ( a ),  was  nothing  more  than  a 
long  maritime  coaft ,  conftfting  of  rocks  and  a  fandy 
fiat  fhore.  It  was  bordered  with  fteep  rocks,  from 
Joppe  or  Japha  (almoft  its  only  port)  quite  down 
to  Gaza.  The  reft,  as  you  go  along  the  edge  of 
Arabia  Petrea  down  to  the  lake  Sirbonis  and  mount 
CaiTius,  according  to  the  fame  Strabo,  was  only  a 
fteril  fandy  ( b )  fhore,  where  the  inundation  that 
covered  Egypt  terminated ,  dying  as  it  were  among 
thefe  fands.  Thence,  fpeaking  of  this  long  coaft, 
they  faid  that  it  was  the  daughter  of  Cepheus  (e) 
and  Cafiiobe  (df  Every  body  knows  that  Cepha 
fignifies  a  ftone.  Mount  Caflius,  to  the  foot  of 
which  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  extended,  a  little 
above  the  ancient  Pelujium  or  the  modern  Dami - 
etta ,  derives  its  name  from  a  word  which  fignifies 
the  bound  or  term  of  this  inundation.  And  it  was 
becaufe  the  lake  Sirbonis ,  which  is  near  it,  was  ft  ill 
full  of  the  remains  of  the  inundation  when  Egypt 
was  quite  dry,  that  they  faidTypho  went  to  die  in 
this  lake.  It  was  even  fo  full  of  bitumen  and  of 
oily  or  combuftible  matters,  that  they  imagined 
Jupiter  had  there  pierced  Typhon  with  a  thun¬ 
derbolt,  which  had  filled  all  this  great  morafs  with 
fulphur.  The  ancient  name  of  Typhon  was  oby 
iwelling,  overflowing  :  whence  the  fandy  coaft 
near  the  tomb  of  T yphon  and  mount  Caflius  was 

(a)  Geogr.  1.  18.  p.  759.  (d)  From  'Vp  cajji,  ter  minus, 

edit.  Reg .  and  from  ob,  boJUs  pyton 

(b) \  ' A7to  Td'tis  or  overflowing,  caft 

ça.  )ÿ  Àuucodyiç.  Ibid.  terminus  pjtonis. 

(fi)  NSO  cepha,  petra . 
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called  Cafliobe,  the  hound  of  the  inundation .  The 
whole  coaft,  which  extended  from  that  place 
beyond  Joppe,  was  but  a  long  ridge  (of  mountains) 
of  no  great  breadth.  Now  if  you  would  fay  in 
Phenician  a  long  coaft,  a  long  chain  or  ridge y  you 
would  call  it  Andromeda  ( a ).  To  make  good  this 
narrow  fituation  of  the  Philiftines,  the  reader  may 
call  to  his  remembrance,  that  the  Idumeans  inha¬ 
bited  the  fouthern  part  of  that  country,  and  that 
after  the  expulfion  of  the  Chanaanites,  the  tribes  of 
Juda,  Dan,  and  Simeon,  extended  themfelves  to 
the  very  gates  of  the  towns  of  Joppe,  Azot,  Afca- 
Ion,  and  Gaza,  which  were  near  the  main  fea. 
How  could  then  the  Philiftines  draw  their  fubfift- 
ence  from  the  fouthern  fands,  or  from  the  rocks  of 
the  coaft  of  Joppe  ?  they  were  expofed  to  the  moft 
cruel  of  enemies,  even  famine.  Paleftine  would 
have  been  undone,  had  it  not  been  for  the  affi fi¬ 
ance  of  the  barks  and  pilots  that  went  to  Pharos 
and  Sais,  to  fetch  them  corn,  olives,  oil,  vege¬ 
tables,  and  provificns  of  all  kinds.  We  have 
already  feen,  that  a  bark  in  the  vulgar  tongue  was 
called  a  horfe  :  we  may  confidently  add  farther, 
that  a  pilot  was  called  P  erf  eus  (b),  which  means  a 
runner,  a  horfeman  :  and  to  characterize  the  places 
whither  the  barks  of  Joppe  went  to  fetch  their 
provifions,  and  thofe  which  were  the  only  refource 
of  Paleftine  -,  they  not  only  painted  the  figure  of  a 
horfe  upon  the  barks,  as  Strabo  informs  us  was 
done  upon  the  ftern  of  the  Phenician  fhips  (r);  but 
there  was  btfkles  the  winged  horfe  (the  natural 

[a)  From  “Y1Ü  adar ,  great,  ( c )  f,A  y.akC’v  'tTTvf  iv  r 
and  from  10  mad,  meafure,  7 cut  •nr^etn  cmcvpav.  Jguas 
lilt,  they  have  made  1011M  [valves)  eqitos  appellent  a  pi  or  a 
Adromad,  the  long  coaft.  injlgnihus.  Ibid. 

(  b )  parajby  or  perejh, 

eqiies. 


emblem 
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•emblem  of  navigation)  a  horfeman  bearing  the^THE" 
peculiar  fymbol  and  as  it  were  the  arms  of  the  city  QGQNY- 
■of  Sais.  This  was  the  Medufa  of  which  we  have 
given  the  explication  in  another  place.  I  hope  the 
reader  now  underftands  what  Andromeda,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Cepheus  and  Cafliobe,  means,  who  was 
expofed  to  a  cruel  monfler  on  the  rocks  of  Joppe, 
and  delivered  by  a  flying  rider,  to  whom  the  god- 
defs  of  Sais  had  lent  the  frightful  head  of  Medufa, 
to  turn  all  his  enemies  into  ftone  with  terror.  Tho’ 
the  marvellous  was  carried  a  little  too  far  in  this 
fable,  they  neverthelefs  took  it  for  a  real  hiftory  : 
and  left  it  fhould  be  queftioned  (a),  the  inhabitants 
of  Joppe  fhewed  the  links  and  remains  of  the 
chain  that  ferved  to  fallen  the  unfortunate  Andro¬ 
meda  to  the  rock,  to  fatisfy  the  nymphs  of  the  feas 
to  whom  Cafliopeia  had  dared  to  prefer  herfelf. 

XXXI. 

Nyobe. 

* 


N  Y  OB  E,  the  poets  fay,  proud  of  her  own 
fruitfulnefs,  infulted  Latona  :  but  Apollo  punifhed 
her  by  flaying  her  fourteen  children  with  his  ar¬ 
rows.  She  never  could  be  comforted  -,  and  the 
gods  out  of  compafïion  changed  her  into  a  rock. 

We  already  know  Latona**,  nor  is  Nyobe*  V.fipr. 
harder  to  be  known.  Latona  or  the  Lizard  figni-  art- 
fled  the  retreat  of  the  Egyptians  to  the  higher 
grounds.  Nyobe  fignifies  the  fojourn  of  the  Ene¬ 
my  (b)9  or  of  the  river  overflowing  the  plain.  The 
infult  Nyobe  gives  Latona  is  the  neceflity  (he  lays 


(a)  See  Jofeph.  de  Bell.  Jud.  tare ,  to  fojourn;  and  from 

lib.  4.  Sc  Plin.  Hiji .  Nat.  lib.  'Hï'ï&ob,  exundatio,  tumor,  comes 
y  cap.  13.  Njobj  mora  exundationis* 

(b)  From  m3  nuah ,  habi- 
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The  Poe-  the  Egyptians  under  of  flying  like  amphibious  ani- 
jTîcal  malSj  t0  terrafles  furrounded  with  water.  The  four- 
_ _ ‘teen  children  of  Nyobe  are  the  fourteen  cubits  that 

*  Strab.  mark  the  feveral  increafes  of  the  Nile*.  Thefe 
Geog.1. 17.  fourteen  cubits  are  ftill  feen  reprelented  by  fourteen 

children,  difpofed  one  above  another  upon  the 
feet  and  arms  of  the  figure  of  the  Nile  now  (land¬ 
ing  in  the  Tuileries.  Horus- Apollo,  who  kills 
them  with  his  arrows,  denotes  labour  overcoming 
thefe  obftacles,  by  peacefully  fowing  after  the 
retiring  of  the  waters,  and  having  no  longer  any 
thing  to  do  under  the  fign  of  Sagittary,  or  any 
rain  or  florm  to  apprehend  till  the  harveft  to  be 
made  in  April,  Nyobe,  in  fhort,  is  changed  into 
a  (tone.  Here  lies  the  equivocation.  The  foj;  urn 
of  the  enemy  becomes  the  prefervation  (  falus  )  of 
Egypt,  Selav.  But  the  fame  word  difguifed  by  a 
flight  alteration  into  that  of  Selaw  (<2),  flgnifies  a 
ftone.  Underftanding  no  longer  what  was  meant 
by  the  mother  of  the  fourteen  children  changed  into 
prefervation,  or  become  the  prefervation  of  Egypt, 
they  metamorphofed  her  into  a  rock,  and  her  eyes 
into  two  fountains,  that  continue  to  fhçd  tears  for 
the  death  of  her  dear  family.  And  this,  to  be  fure, 
was  much  mure  moving, 

XXXII. 

! The  Argonauts , 

T  H  E  inhabitants  of  Colchis  were  a  very  ancient 
colony  of  Egypt,  Almoll  all  the  authors  affert 

*  h  Eu-  ft  (£),  and,  according  to  Herodotus*,  the  proof 

ierp.  num. 

3^’  (a)  tit  Jhela<vy  falus.  Perieget.  <verf.  689.  Valer . 

Jbelanjo^  file x.  Flacç.  Argonaut.  /.  5.  ev.  420. 

( b)  lierodat.  lib.  2.  Diofyf.  Çfic. 
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ofit  was  found  in  feveralftrokesof  refemblance  which  The- 
could  not  be  miftaken.  They  were  tawny,  and  hadOGONY* 
frizzled  hair  like  the  Egyptians.  They  retained 
the  ufe  of  circumcifion,  which  both  nations  looked 
upon  not  as  an  ad  of  religion,  but  as  a  wholfome 
practice,  according  to  Herodotus.  Very  likely  they 
had  admitted  this  cuftom  even  from  the  time  of  Jo- 
feph  among  them,  and  when  his  family  was  as  yet  in 
the  favour  of  the  Egyptians,  from  the  recent  remem¬ 
brance  of  their  preservation,  for  which  all  Egypt 
was  indebted  to  him.  The  Col  chi  fpoke  the  fame 
language,  and  had  the  fame  cuftoms  as  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  ;  and  in  particular,  they,  like  the  Egyptians, 
applied  themfelves  to  the  working  in  flax.  Strabo 
{a)  mentions  the  fame  tokens  of  the  origine  he 
afcribes  to  them,  and  adds  befides,  a  circumflance, 
which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  to  obferve,  viz.  (b) 
that  their  country  produced  abundance  of  flax, 
hemp,  wax,  and  pitch  :  that  the  manufacture  of 
their  flax  (linourgia)  was  famous,  and  their  cloths 
exported  into  all  countries.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  one  knows,  that  the  river  Phafls,  which 
crofted  the  country  of  Colchis,  carried  away  gold 
dull,  which  people  went  to  collect  on  its  fhores 
With  fheep-skins  or  hairy  fluffs,  as  the  thing  is  flill 
praclifed,  becaufe  the  particles  of  gold  intangle 
themfelves  within  the  hair,  and  flick  there.  This 
final  1  number  of  circumflances  peculiar  to  Colchis, 
is  all  we  wanted  to  account  for  the  celebrated  fable 
of  the  Argonauts. 

The  Colchi  having  the  fame  cuftoms  as  the 
Egyptians,  they  undoubtedly  proclaimed  genera] 

{a)  Geogr.  lib.  2.  pag.  498.  AiVov  Ti-Tzoiti  ^oAv  /Ccti  Kccuet- 
f dit.  Reg. ^  r  «  ~  Ka-i  'srivriv. 

(o)  AJ 3  V  n  *  •  *  «V'é  hlyvfyiOL  jictt  UAAljJ). 
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works  by  public  marks,  to  fix  both  the  beginning 
and  duration  of  them.  Their  river  improved  not 
’the  lands,  as  did  the  Nile  in  Egypt.  But  at  cer¬ 
tain  feafons,  it  brought  down  to  its  Ihores  gold- 
fand,  or  particles  of  gold,  the  colle&ion  whereof 
inriched  the  inhabitants,  and  contributed  to  their 
fuhftance .  When  the  time  proper  for  this  colledtion 
was  come,  it  became  the  people’s  great  concern, 
not  to  fuffer  this  precious  matter  to  be  carried  down 
into  the  fea.  They  were  then  obliged  to  difperfe 
themfelves  in  due  time  along  the  Ihores  of  the 
Phafis,  and  in  all  halle  to  fpread  round  the  rocks, 
under  the  roots  of  large  trees,  and  in  all  the  creeks 
of  the  river,  fheep-skins  with  their  wool  (till  on 
them,  to  ftop  the  gold-dull:.  The  time  appointed 
for  this  very  important  work  was  proclaimed  by 
a  cork,  a  publick  mark,  or  a  ftandard  -,  which 
Jail  was  a  fleece  accompanied  by  a  ferpent.  They 
fhewed  a  fleece  :  and  what  fign  could  be  more 
natural  in  a  cafe  like  this?  It  was  named  the  golden 
fleece'-,  and  every  body  is  fenfible  of  the  reafon 
of  it.  It  was  accompanied  with  the  figure  of  .a 
ferpent,  the  ordinary  fymbol  of  whatever  contrb 
buted  to  the  fubfiftence  or  profperity  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants. 

When  the  fearch  after  the  gold-fand  was  over, 
and  the  people  were  to  be  recalled  to  a  more  ne- 
ceflary  work,  fuch  as  was  the  fpinning  of  flax,  and 
the  making  of  cloth,  they  then  changed  the  pub¬ 
lic  en  fign.  The  Ifis,  that  proclaimed  one  of  the 
Jaft  neomeniæ  of  autumn,  had  by  her  fide  the  infeéfc 
that  works  a  kind  of  cloth  ;  or  /he  bore  in  her 
hand  a  diftaff,  a  fpindle,  a  weaver’s  fhuttle,  or 
any  other  attribute  fit  to  mark  out  at  once  the 
feaft  of  the  new-month,  and  the  time  of  watching 

or  night-working.  This  Ifis  was  called  Argone- 

tpun5 
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toun,  or  Aragnathene  (a),  the  making  of  thread ,  or^THE* 
Argoni  and  Argonioth,  the  work  of  the  fhuttle  (b),  OGOliY- 
The  name  of  Aragnathene,  and  the  fight  of  the 
fpider  by  the  fide  of  the  pretended  goddefs,  gave 
birth  to  the  fable  of  the  difpute  between  Pallas  and 
Arachne,  who  was  changed  into  a  fpider,  for  hav¬ 
ing  compared  her  own  thread  or  cloth  with  the 
needleworks  of  Minerva.  When  the  Greeks,  v/ho 
went  to  buy  ropes  and  cloth  in  Colchis,  would  pro¬ 
nounce  her  other  name,  they  faid  Argonaus ,  which, 
in  their  language  fignifies  the  fhip  Argo.  When 
they  inquired  of  the  Colchi,  what  the  bark  was  which 
Ifis  bore  in  her  hand,  (for  the  weavers  fhuttle  has  in 
reality  the  figure  as  well  as  the  name  of  a  bark)  the 
Colchi  very  likely  anfwered,  that  this  bark  ferved 
to  regulate  the  people  -,  that  every  body  confulted 
it,  and  that  it  informed  men  of  what  they  were  to 
do.  This  is  the  firft  foundation  of  the  fable  of  the 
fhip  ArgO)  that  gave  anfwers  to  all  fuch  as  went 
to  confult  it.  But  who  fhall  go  aboard  our  fhip? 
and  to  what  ufe  fhall  it  be  applied  ?  The  reft  of 
the  fable  is  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  fly  le  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Colchis.  They  undoubtedly  ufed  to 
fay,  that  the  golden  fleece,  and  the  ferpent  its 
guardian,  were  carried  away  by  the  arrival  of  the 
watchings  or  nightly  works,  and  of  fleep  made 
fubje<5t  to  a  certain  rule  :  which  fignifies  that  people 
negledted  the  fearch  after  the  gold-dufc,  when  the 
time  of  watching  a  great  part  of  the  night  to  for¬ 
ward  the  making  of  thread  and  cloth  was  comç. 

For  which  purpofe  people  mufl:  regulate  their  Jleep> 

(a)  From  arag,  texere,  ( b )  From  arag  ;  and 

to  work  ;  and  from  \VQy&  etoun ,  from  oni,  navis,  they  made 
funis ,  h chon,  filum,  they  made  argonioth ,  opusnavi- 

l^^XS&^argoiietoun,  the  mak-  cularum,  opus  textrinum ,  the 
jng  of  thread.  work  of  the  fhuttles,  the  mak¬ 

ing  of  cloth* 

and 
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fhe  Poe-  and  fix  the  meafure  of  it.  People  were  no  longer 

HeaVe n  a^owec*  to  fleep  when  they  pleafed  :  every  body 
was  fubjedt  to  a  meafure ,  to  a  certain  hour,  to  a 
rule.  This  meafure  of  the  fleep  was  at  that  time 
the  main  affair  of  the  people,  and  they  fpoke  of 
nothing  elfe.  The  Greeks  always  hearing  the  words 
of  J  afin  ( a ),  which  fignifies  fleep ,  and  of  Mad  or 
Mideh,  which  fignifies  the  rule:  hearing  befides, 
that  Jafiny  guided  by  Midehy  carried  away  the 
golden  fleece  -,  they  invented  the  voyage  of  the 
(hip  Argo  from  the  coafts  of  Greece  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Phafis,  and  the  conqueft  of  the  golden 
fleece,  with  the  defeat  of  the  terrible  dragon  that 
kept  it,  by  Jafon,  who  had  found  means  to  get 
into  the  favour  of  Medea ,  and  to  put  himfelf  under 
her  condudt,  the  better  to  gain  his  ends.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  have  feen  the  firft  draught  of  the 
fable  -,  the  ornaments  added  thereto  by  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  poets,  or  of  idle  navigators,  are  no  part 
of  our  fubjedt  matter. 

XXXIII. 

Argus. 

THE  explication  of  the  foregoing  fable  aflifls 
us  in  the  underftanding  another,  which,  puerile  as 
it  is,  has  often  exercifed  the  greateft  poets  and  the 
beft  painters  \  I  mean  the  fable  of  Argus. 

Juno  provoked  at  the  condudt  of  her  husband, 
took  from  him  fair  Ifis,  and  having  turned  her 
into  a  heifer,  committed  her  to  the  vigilance  of 
Argus,  who  had  a  hundred  eyes,  fome  of  which 
were  awake,  while  the  reft  flept.  But  Mercury 
being  willing  to  refcue  the  heifer  out  of  the  hands 

{a)  From  pttn  y ajhon ,  dor-  m)3  mi  deb  f  menfuray  norma 
mire  ;  and  from  *70  mad  or  communis. 
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of  Argus,  by  his  fongs  lulled  all  the  eyes  of  the  ^  Tat- 
guardian  afleep,  and  carried  off  Ids.  What  can000***' 
this  tale  relate  to?  If  I  am  not  miftaken,  the  ori¬ 
gine  of  it  is  this  : 

Weaving  was  famous  at  Athens,  in  the  ifland 
Amorgos  (a),  and  in  Colchis,  as  well  as  in  Egypt. 

But  the  feafon  for  this  work  was  not  the  fame  iti 
thofe  different  countries.  In  Egypt,  they  were 
very  buly  about  public  works,  fuch  as  the  fcouring 
of  the  canals,  hay-making,  harveft,  and  the  threfh- 
ing  of  corn,  during  the  months  of  February,  March, 

April  and  May.  On  the  contrary,  at  Athens, 
Amorgos,  and  in  Colchis,  they  went  on,  during  thofe 
months,  with  the  manufacture  of  thread  and  cloth, 
which  they  had  begun  even  before  the  winter  ; 
and  they  laid  afide  the  diftaff  and  fhuttle  in  June, 
to  cut  down  firft  their  hay,  and  then  their  harveft. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  Colchis  had  the  fame  cu- 
ftoms  as  the  Egyptians,  which  is  not  to  be  doubted  ; 

Ids,  the  fymbol  of  feafts,  when  fhe  proclaimed  the 
neomeniæ,  and  other  folemnities  of  the  winter  and 
the  fpring,  was  attended  by  a  Horus,  fit  to  charac¬ 
terize  the  kind  of  work  which  was  to  laft  for  fix 
months  together.  This  figure  was  then  covered  all 
over  with  eyes,  to  mark  out  the  peculiar  kind  of 
work  which  is  done  by  night  :  and  it  was  becaufe 
this  Horus  intimated  the  neceffity  of  watching  to 
forward  the  making  of  cloth,  that  he  was  called 
Argus ,  which  means  the  weavers  work  (b).  The 
ICis,  after  having  quitted  the  horns  of  the  wild  goat, 
whereby  fhe  denoted  the  winter,  affumed  during 

(a)  An  ifland  in  the  Ægean  work.  Thence  are  derived  the 

Sea,  thus  called  from  Qtf  am,  words  ïpfop  ergon,  opus,  and 
mater  ;  and  from  Cm»  Or-  &c.  generally  ufed 

gun,  texentes.  The  mother  of  to  exprefs  all  kinds  of  works, 
weavers.  that  of  fpinning  and  making 

(b )  rmna  argoth  or  argos,  of  cloth  being  the  moll  corn¬ 
ea/  Ux  tritium,  the  weavers  mon, 

the 
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fhc  Poe -the  whole  fpring  thofe  of  a  heifer,  becaufe  it  is  pro- 

HECAVEK.pcrly  the  PaffinS  of  th5  fun  under  the  flSn  of  the 
- _bull,  that  conllitutes  in  the  temperate  zone  thq 

true  beauty  of  that  delightful  feafon.  The  vernal 
Ifis,  the  handfome  heifer,  thus  remained  lèverai 
months  together  under  the  eyes  of  Argus,  or  by 
the  fide  of  the  open-eyed  Horus,  till  the  latter  was 
removed,  and  the  heifer  carried  aWay  by  Mercury  ; 
that  is,  till  the  nightly  works  *  fpinning  and  thé 
making  of  cloth,  were  over,  by  the  riling  of  the 
dog- liar  or  Anubis.  The  people  jelling  upon  thefe 
figures,  forged  the  fable  of  Ifis  changed  into  a  hei¬ 
fer,  of  her  guardian  Argus,  and  of  the  notable 
exploit  of  Mercury,  who  on  this  account  was  fur- 
named  Argiphontes,  the  murderer  of  Argus.  We 
find  in  Pierius,  that  the  Egyptians  gave  alfo  the 
The  bird  name  of  Argus  to  the  peacock  that  was  by  the  fide 
<0  juno.  of  Juno  or  Ifis  j  and  in  the  mythologifts,  that  Juno* 
after  the  death  of  Argus,  took  the  eyes  he  had 
about  him,  and  therewith  imbellillied  the  tail  of  the 
bird  that  was  confecrated  to  hen  This  peacock 
placed  near  Ifis,  is  only  an  attribute  fit  to  denote 
the  beginning  of  the  nightly  works*  by  an  agree¬ 
able  imitation  either  of  the  llarry  heaven,  or  rather 
of  a  multitude  of  eyes  kept  incelfantly  open.  The 
name  of  Argus,  viz.  of  weaving ,  it  then  went  by* 

is  a  proof  of  this,  and  Ihews  the  intention  of  thé 
infign. 

XXXIV, 

Circei 


T  H  E  lame  Ifis  carried  into  Italy  with  her  lève¬ 
rai  attributes,  gave  birth  to  a  fable  of  quite  another 
turn.  There  fhe  became  the  iorcerels  Circe,  who 
with  her  wand  turned  men  into  lions,  ferpents* 

birds* 
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birds,  fwine,  and  any  other  figure  fhe  was  pîeafed^  The* 
to  give  them.  From  what  can  men  imagine  ftp- 0G0BTv 
ries  like  this  ?  The  mythologifts  thought  fhe  was 
an  emblem  of  voluptuoufnefs,  that  brings  men 
down  to  the  condition  of  beafts.  It  was  difficult  to 
fay  any  thing  more  reafonable,  when  they  neglected 
to  inquire  into  the  true  origine  of  thefe  fiélions. 

Circe  is  no  other  than  the  Egyptian  I fis,  who  fome- 
times  with  a  meafure  of  the  Nile,  fometimes  with 
a  weaver’s  beam,  a  diftaff,  or  a  lance,  always  ap¬ 
peared  with  fome  diftindtion  in  the  public  procla¬ 
mations.  She  was  always  accompanied  with  the 
figures  of  Horus  and  others,  that  varied  from  month 
to  month,  and  often  from  day  to  day.  She  was 
the  principal  part  of  the  enigma,  to  which  all  the 
other  enigmatick  emblems  were  fubordinate.  She 
was  every  where  to  be  met  with,  and  had  always 
by  her  fide  and  under  her  wand,  fometimes  a  man 
with  a  dog’s  head,  fometimes  a  lion,  then  a  fer- 
pent  or  a  tortoife,  fometimes  a  whole  child,  at  an¬ 
other  time  a  child’s  head  upon  the  body  of  a  fer- 
pent,  and  fucceffively  the  animals  of  the  zodiack, 
and  others,  that  denoted  the  return  of  the  different 
rural  works.  In  a  word,  fhe  converted  all  that 
were  near  her  into  feveral  animals.  The  I fis  and 
her  whole  attendance  was  then  really  a  riddle  to  be 
found  out,  an  emblem  to  be  explained.  But  what 
fignifies  Circe  (a)  ?  Even  the  wrapper ,  the  enigma . 

Let  us  proceed  farther.  Ifis  very  probably  was 
not  called  circe  on  any  other  account  but  that  of 
the  circ ,  or  folar  circle  fhe  commonly  wore  over 
her  head.  That  circle  was  the  emblem  of  the  fu- 
preme  being,  of  whom  Ifis  proclaimed  the  feveral 
feafts.  But  why  was  this  fun  called  circ ,  the  eni¬ 
gma  ?  It  is  becaufe  God  could  not  be  painted,  and  a 

(a)  *7 ^0  circ,  involucrum* 

dife  - 


J 
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ï2*Poe-  dife  was  the  enigma  ôf  God.  It  was  the  enigma 

Heav*  ^ar  exce^ence’>  thé  circ.  The  place  in  Italy  to  which 

_ f _ ’  this  Ifis  with  her  circle  over  the  head  was  brought 

and  honoured  of  old,  is  ftill  called  monte  circ  alio  » 
To  proclaim  certain  feafts  or  facrifices,  that  were 
celebrated  perhaps  in  the  evening  at  the  rifing  of 
the  new  moon,  or  in  the  morning  at  the  rifing  of 
fome  {far,  or  of  the  planet  Venus,  when  it  is  ad¬ 
mirably  fplendid,  a  little  before  the  dawning  of 
Aurora,  they  put  over  the  head  of  Ifis,  inftead  of 
the  dife  of  the  fun,  that  of  a  ftar,  or  of  the  known 
planet,  a  crefcent,  or  a  full  moon.  Thefe  figures, 
and  the  prayers  that  were  fung  in  the  old  language 
at  the  return  of  each  feaft,  made  them  imagine 
that  Circe,  by  her  inchantments,  or  by  fome  my- 
fterious  words,  had  the  power  of  making  the  ftars 
and  the  moon  come  down  upon  the  earth.  It  is 
equally  evident,  that  the  feveral  foliages  (he  bore 
in  her  hand,  or  over  her  hea,d  near  the  figure  of 
the  moon  or  of  fome  other  planet,  made  the  peo¬ 
ple  fay,  that  the  properties  of  thefe  plants  were 
admirable  ;  and  that  it  was  from  a  knowledge  of 
their  virtues  that  Circe  was  able  to  make  both  hea¬ 
ven  and  earth  fubmit  to  her  power.  The  figure 
fëemed  to  intimate  this,  and  they  believed  it.  This 
afterwards  became  the  privilege  of  common  witches*, 
and  the  people  is  fcill  perfuaded,  that  forcerefifes 
at  their  plealure  difpofe  of  heat,  cold,  hail,  and  all 
nature.  This  figure  of  Circe,  which  ignorance 
from  an  enigma  or  popular  infign  had  converted 
into  a  witch  that  turns  men  into  leveral  animals, 
and  has  the  power  of  difplacing  the  ftars,  relates 
very  fenfibly  to  the  enigmatick  attributes  of  Ifis, 
which  were  a  fun,  the  moon,  fome  ftars,  certain 
extraordinary  plants,  and  animals  very  often  of  a, 
monftrous  kind.  The  reft  of  the  fable,  by  its 
conformity  with  this  interpretation,  completes  the 

demon- 


I,  Ccrce ,  cnt  dsts"  avec  le  Cdrc  entre  deuce  cemefy  de  JLofiu)  et 
deUcvyeudZee  de  ferséa  ,  per  tint  Lle  y  lue  sur  sa  té  te  le  Jym  ■ 
hole  dim  Veut,  Z  a  mesure  du  JVi'l  eu  main ,c tayaut  sente  sen 
trene  la  Canicuté\  3  ,ZZsm  a  te  te  de  Ctpoyne  ■  3  ,Z  O  strie  à 
tete  de  Letip,  pour  la  Paye  3^6  ■ 
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demonftration  of  its  exaCtnefs.  Circe,  or  Ills,  was  The- 
fo  far  really  the  proclamation  of  the  year,  that  fheOGQNY' 
put  on  fuch  cloaths  and  drelTes  as  were  agreeable  to 
the  four  feafons.  To  announce  the  beginning  of 
fpring,  that  overfpreads  and  enamels  the  earth  with 
flowers  and  verdure,  fhe  wore  carpets  of  different 
colours.  To  denote  the  beginning  of  fummer,  which 
nourifhes  us,  Ihe  bore  in  her  hand  a  bafket  and  a 
loaf  ;  to  proclaim  the  autumn,  fhe  bore  a  cup  *, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  winter  fhe  bore  a  chafing- 
difh,  or  a  flove  with  its  foot.  Thefe  four  figures 
gave  birth  to  the  fable  mentioned  by  Homer  *,  *  Odyjf. 
that  Circe  had  four  maids,  one  of  which  fpread  the**  35°4 
carpets  of  feveral  colours  to  receive  the  guefls,  the 
fécond  prepared  the  table,  and  put  large  baskets 
upon  it,  the  third  prefented  the  cups,  and  the  fourth 
kept  up  the  fire  on  the  hearth. 

I  have  but  one  uncertain  conjecture  to  offer  the 
reader,  on  the  origine  of  the  tale  Homer  makes 
concerning  the  virtue  of  the  plant  Molys.  It  may 
be  ventured  on,  without  wronging  what  goes  be¬ 
fore.  Ulyffes  being  obliged  to  fhelter  himfelf  from 
the  power  of  Circe,  by  good  fortune  lights  upon 
the  plant  Molys,  a  kind  of  garlick,  which  had, 
they  faid,  the  virtue  of  rendering  all  poifons  and 
inchantments  ineffectual.  But  all  this  marvellous 
is  built  upon  an  equivocation,  or  upon  the  reiem- 
blance  of  the  word  Molys,  which  fignifies  a  certain 
plant,  with  Molim,  which  fignifies  thofe  who  [peak . 

The  eaftern  nations  never  could  like  this  termina¬ 
tion,  always  pronounced  through  the  nofe  :  they, 
inftead  of  Mollim,  pronounced  Moli.  The  people 
faid  with  great  truth,  that  thofe  who  fpoke,  and 
made  themfelves  underftood  by  words  (Molim) 
were  independent  of  Circe,  that  is,  wanted  no  eni- 
gmatick  figures  to  be  underftood.  Therefore  Ifis, 
or  Circe,  had  no  power,  except  when  Moli  was 

Q-  wanting. 
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The  Foe-  wanting.  Speech  renders  writing  of  no  ufe.  And 
t*cal  thus,  of  a  very  wife  proverb,  they  made  a  molt 
HeaV£K- pitiful  fable. 


XXXV. 

e. The  Syrens . 

ALL  Greece  and  Italy  were  by  degrees  filled 
with  colonies  and  cuftoms  originally  derived  from 
Egypt  or  Phenicia*,  but  the  ritual,  of  which  Egypt 
itfelf  had  forgot  the  meaning  fo  far  as  to  take  Ofiris 
and  Ifis  for  deities,  was  infinitely  more  disfigured 
among  other  nations  -,  and  when  a  fingle  part  of 
the  Egyptian  religion  was  any  where  introduced, 
it  grew  darker  and  darker,  for  want  of  being  con¬ 
nected  with  the  other  practices  that  ferved  to  com- 
pofe  the  whole.  The  three  Ifis’s,  that  proclaimed 
the  feafts  during  the  three  months,  of  inundation, 
being  prefented  to  the  inhabitants,  who  feemed  to 
become  amphibious  by  their  long  dwelling  by  the 
water- fide,  were  fometimes  half- women  and  half¬ 
lizard,  or  half- women  and  half-filh.  One  of  them 
had  in  her  hand  an  infiniment  of  mufick  rounded 
at  top,  and  called  Siftrum,  which  was  the  Symbol 
of  the  hymns,  dances,  and  of  the  univerfal  joy  that 
appeared  throughout  Egypt,  when  the  Nile  was  of 
the  requifite  height.  They  fun  g  and  danced  at  that 
time,  as  is  dill  pra&ifed  in  Cairo,  and  all  over 
Egypt,  on  the  like  occafion.  They  called  the  wo¬ 
man  that  carried  the  fiftrum,  the  finger  ofi  hymns , 
becaufe  her  function  was  to  publifh  the  good  news, 
and  the  hymns  of  the  great  feaft.  This  is  then 
the  origine  of  the  fyrens  on  the  coaft  of  Naples, 
whofe  name  fignifies  to  fimg  hymns  (< a ).  The  figure 

(a)  From  Jhir ,  hjmnui  ;  and  from  ranan,  canere. 

given 
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given  to  all  the  three  is  exadtly  that  of  our  I fis.  77* '1  he- 
The  number  of  the  fyrens  anfwers  to  that  of  the  three  0G0NY* 
months  of  inundation  ;  and  the  fiftrum  born  by  ^ 
one  of  them  has,  through  ignorance,  been  converted 
into  a  looking- glafs.  As  to  what  is  faid,  that 
they  devoured  the  Grangers,  that  prefumed  to  come 
too  near  in  order  to  hear  them  ;  this  fable  is  grounded 
on  what  was  given  out,  that  the  three  Ifis’s  of  the 
fummer  were  fatal  to  foreigners,  whom  the  grofs 
and  marfliy  air  of  Egypt  ufed  to  carry  off,  when  n 
they  expofed  themfelves  too  much  to  it.  Mr.  de 
Maillet,  and  all  travellers,  agree,  that  the  air  of 
the  houfes  is  then  fuffocating,  that  no  one  can  bear 
it,  and  that  every  body  has  tents  on  board  the 
boats,  to  injoy  a  little  coolnefs.  It  is  therefore  evi¬ 
dent,  that  it  was  of  very  great  moment  to  foreigners 
to  avoid  the  three  fyrens. 

XXXVI. 

The  Metamorphofes ,  and  the  Phantoms . 

AFTER  thefe  inflances  of  fables  evidently 
proceeding  partly  from  the  Egyptian  figures,  and 
partly  from  the  popular  expreflions,  equivocations, 
or  proverbs  occafioned  by  the  fight  of  thefe  figures  -, 
we  have  acquired  a  privilege  of  afiferting  in  general, 
that  from  the  fame  fource,  metamorphofes,  phan¬ 
toms,  and  oracles  fprung.  All  and  every  one  of 
the  Egyptian  figures  had  been  eftablifhed  only  to 
proclaim  the  feafts  and  works  to  come.  When 
they  were  become  fo  many  gods,  all  thefe  deities 
had  the  privilege  of  foretelling  future  events:  whence 
it  happened,  according  to  Herodotus  *,  that  Jupi -*  /»  Eu - 
ter,  Minerva,  Apollo,  Diana,  Mars,  and  above  tcrP-  num* 
all  Latona,  pronounced  oracles  to  the  Egyptians. 5 2‘ 

The  oracle  of  Latona  became  the  molt  notable,  be- 

2  ca«fe 
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Vbt  PoE-caufe  really  Latona  being  originally  no  other  than 
TICAL  the  Ifis  half-woman  half-lizard,  or  the  virgin  Eri- 
HEAVES,gone  united  to  a  lizard’s  body,  to  mark  out  the 
exad  height  of  the  increafes  of  the  Nile,  Ihe  was 
the  moft  confulted  of  any  figure.  All  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  this  meafure.  They  addrefied  to  La¬ 
to  a  every  day  and  every  hour,  When  fhe  was  at 
laft  made  a  goddefc,  the  people  who  confulted  her 
imagined,  that  Ihe  knew  every  thing.  But  \ye  Ihall 
treat  of  this  matter  apart,  as  there  is  nothing  in 
point  of  which  it  is  fo  difficult  to  make  men  caft  off 
their  ancient  prejudice,  as  the  predi&ions  of  futu¬ 
rity. 

The  fame  fource  from  which  the  oracles  fprung, 
has  given  birth  to  phantoms.  The  gods  which  men 
had  forged  to  themfelves,  being  for  the  moft  part 
hideous  and  monftrous  figures,  and  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  the  evils  they  were  reputed  capable  of  doing, 
having  a  greater  fhare  in  the  religion  of  nations  than 
confidence  and  the  love  of  juftice  *,  men  reprefented 
to  themfelves  their  own  deities,  and  the  powers 
which  they  dreaded,  only  under  the  ideas  of  figures 
bridling  with  ferpents,  armed  with  claws  or  horns, 
very  often  with  yawning  wide-open  jaws,  and  with 
fuch  an  afpecft  as  could  not  but  corrupt  the  imagi¬ 
nation  and  reafon  of  children.  Thefe  empty  phan¬ 
toms  foftered  in  them  a  childifh  terror,  that  lafted 
as  long  as  their  lives. 

It  is  no  longer  any  task  to  guefs  at  the  general  ori¬ 
gine  of  metamorphofes.  Egypt  is  evidently  the  fource 
of  them.  A  man  with  a  dog,  wolf  or  lion’s  head;  a 
woman,  who,  inftead  of  feet,  has  a  lizard  or  a 
fifh’s  tail  ;  a  child  with  the  body  of  a  ferpent, 
and  other  the  like  figures  invented  to  fupply  the 
wants  we  have  mentioned,  being  no  longer  under- 
ftood,  they  imagined  as  many  fables  and  miracu¬ 
lous  changes  as  there  were  of  thefe  compound 

figures. 
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figures.  This  relifh  for  furprizing  (lories  became^  The- 
univerfal  in  Phenicia,  then  in  Greece  and  all  theQQQNY“ 
world  over.  The  lead  equivocation,  hillorical  fa6ts" 
abridged,  fhort  and  proverbial  exprefiions,  all  in 
(hort  gave  birth  to  fome  miraculous  transformations. 

This  would  be  the  proper  place  to  explain  the 
whole  feries  of  the  metamorphofes,  and  to  recall  them 
feverally  to  their  peculiar  originals.  I  even  conceive 
how  feveral  of  them  might  foe  accounted  for  in  a 
very  plain  manner.  But  it  is  enough  for  us  to 
know  how  this  odd  tafle  came  to  take  root  in  Greece 
and  other  places.  The  particular  examination  of 
thefe  innumerable  extravagances  would  become  tire- 
fome  to  my  readers  ;  and  far  from  being  willing  to 
clog  them  with  a  new  train  of  Phenician  etymolo¬ 
gies,  I  am  really  very  much  afraid  of  '  having 
already  tranfgreffed  bounds,  though  I  was  indif- 
penfably  obliged  to  follow' this  method.  It  is  with 
ancient  languages  as  with  geometry  ;  they  mud 
be  made  ufe  of  when  there  is  neceflity  ;  but  it 
is  ridiculous  to  treat  of  needlefs  matters,  merely  for 
the  fake  of  making  a  fhew  of  erudition  and  geo¬ 
metrical  learning. 

■  «  »  ■  ?  •  , . 

XXXVII. 

»  * 


ffhe  genealogy  of  the  gods. 


THOUGH  the  Egyptians,  by  introducing 
great  myfleries  where  there  were  none,  have  disfi¬ 
gured  hiftory  and  religion  to  fuch  a  degree  as  gives 
room  to  look  upon  them  as  the  moil  ridiculous  and 
the  filliefl  of  nations,  yet  we  cannot  deny  them  the 
glory  of  good  regulations  for  polity  and  public  or¬ 
der.  Whatever  was  neceflary,  and  mufl  be  done  in 
common,  was  not  left  to  the  free-will  of  private 
perfons,  but  fixed  to  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  and 

!  0.3  Pr°- 
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proclaimed  by  public  figns,  on  fight  of  which  the 
fame  works,  fales,  cleanfings  of  furniture,  houfes,  and 
canals,  were  begun  and  finifhed  every  where  at  the 
fame  time. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  traffick  and 
payments  for  corn  were  made  in  the  winter.  The  fair 
for  all  fmiths  and  braziers  wares  were  proclaimed 
at  the  fame  feafon,  and  probably  by  publickly  ex- 
pofmg  the  figure  of  a  Vulcan,  which  fignified  the 
tools  to  forward  work*,  and  who  was  alfo  called 
Acmon ,  that  is,  the  brazier  {a). 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fpring,  or  at  the  return 
of  the  firft  heats,  which  in  Egypt  come  on  in  Fe¬ 
bruary,  ’they  cleanfed  their  goods,  houfes  and  Fa¬ 
bles.  They  heaped  up  all  the  dung  that  might  be 
only  troublefome  and  of  no  ufe  to  the  Egyptian 
lands  which  the  Nile  fufficiently  improved.  They 
joined  to  this  whatever  happened  to  be  rotten, 
as  decayed  corn,  and  any  thing  that  was  either 
changed  or  mouldy.  And  left  thofe  heaps  fhould 
infedt  the  air,  they  were  confumed  by  fire.  This 
general  purification  was  proclaimed  by  an  I fis  and 
a  Horus,  who  had  names  agreeable  to  the  work  of 
the  feafon.  The  Horus  was  called  Our  (b)  or  Ou- 
rim,  the  fire ,  the  fire-brands  ;  and  the  Ifis  was 
called  Obs  ( c )  or  Ops,  mould  or  hoarinefs .  Thefe 
purifications  which  were  tranfmitted  from  coaft  to 
coaft,  are  Fill  in  ufe  all  over  Europe  towards  the 

(a )  From  agam,  a  or  ver,  the  fpring.  They  had 

pond,  comes  Agmon,  alfo  their  Februa,  that  is,  their 

and  acmon.  Job  41  •  u  •  i  he  general  purifications  in  the 
pond  of  biafs,  the  fea  of  cop-  month  of  February,  which 
per;  that  is,  kettles,  great  had  its  name  from  thence, 
pans,  they  gave  Vulcan  the  (c)  From  UOM  abajh,  pu- 
nam  *  of  the  tool  of  which  he  trefeere,  mucidum  fieri,  comes 
proclaim’d  the  fide.  obs  mucor ,  putredo. 

(b)  "Via*  our ,  whence  the  HllhS  ’WÜN  obfu  pherudot , 
Latins  derived  their  word  oust  the  rotten  corn.  Joel  1:17- 

id-  :  ;  ■  •  return 
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return  of  the  fair  weather  in  February  or  March  Xh*- 
and  the  cuftom  of  lighting  fires  in  the  evening  onOGQNY* 
certain  days  in  the  fpring  for  that  purpofe  appointed, 
is  dill  the  amufement  of  youth  in  a  multitude  of 
cities  and  villages,  where  they  faithfully  obferve 
the  old  rubrick  without  knowing  the  reafon  of  it. 

Even  in  Egypt,  where  the  folemn  feafls,  falling 
back  one  day  every  fourth  year,  appeared  in  fea- 
fons  to  which  they  had  no  longer  any  relation,  they 
forgot  the  motive  of  the  inftitution  of  the  feaft  of 
the  fire-brands,  but  were  always  faithful  in  the  ob- 
fervation  of  it.  The  city  of  Sais,  where  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  oil  rendered  this  feaft  more  confpicuous, 
made  it  their  peculiar  folemnity  -,  and  very  likely 
it  was  on  this  account  that  the  Minerva  of  Sais  had 
an  owl  by  her  fide.  In  the  evening  the  inhabitants 
of  Sais  began  their  great  feaft  with  an  illumination. 

So  foon  as  the  neighbouring  towns  faw  it,  they 
lighted  the  like  fires.  Each  did  the  fame  one  after 
another,  and  all  Egypt  took  a  part  in  the  feaft  by 
a  general  illumination  f.  t 

The  moon  of  February,  befides  the  vifitation  oP;/ 
houfes,  proclaimed  two  other  operations  that  were 
of  the  utmoft  importance.  One  confided  in  fcour- 
ing  the  channels  of  the  Nile,  making  ufe  of  the 
time  when  the  river  is  as  low  as  it  pofiibly  can  be, 
and  as  it  were  dried  up,  to  clear  out  places  full  of 
mud,  that  the  waters  might  re-enter  within  the 
banks  of  the  river  after  the  inundation. 

The  fécond  and  moft  important  operation,  that 
which  made  the  chief  ornament  of  the  fpring,  and 
immediately  preceded  the  harvefts,  was  the  decifion 
of  law-fuits,  or  the  meeting  of  the  judges.  The 
priefts,  during  the  year,  appeared  but  feldom  in 
public,  except  at  the  times  of  religious  affairs.  But 
they  went  out  in  the  fpring,  that  is,  in  February, 
and  met  to  judge  the  differences  of  private  perfons, 

Q^4  that 
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*Tht  Poe-  that  thefe  might  afterwards  freely  go  about  their 
t ï c à l  refpe(5live  works.  Thofe  judges  being  entertain’d 
£AVEN*at  the  public  charge  *  in  their  labyrinth,  had  no 
*  Herodot .  manner  of  ambition,  nor  any  intered  or  intimacy, 
in  Euterp .  and  judged  the  people  with  the  utmoft  integrity  and 
46*  judice.  ’  '  1 

The  fcouring  of  the  ditches  and  canals  was  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  aflembly  of  the  neomenia,  by  an 
Ifis  that  was  called  Tite,  or  Tetis,  and  by  an  Ho- 
rus  whofe  name  was  Titan,  that  is,  the  mud ,  the 
raking  up  of  the  earth  (a). 

The  aflembly  of  the  priefts  to  judge  the  people 
was  proclaimed  by  a  Horus  with  a  great  beard, 
and  a  fcythe  in  his  hand.  He  was  indifferently 
called  Sudec,  Keren,  Chiun,  and  Cheunna,  or  Sa- 
terin  ;  and  by  an  Ifis  with  many  breads,  and  in- 
compafled  with  the  heads  of  animals.  This  Ifis 
was  on  this  occafion  called  Rhæa.  The  Horus 
with  his  great  beard  denoted  the  aflembly  of  the 
ancient  men.  The  fcythe  in  his  hand  denoted 
hay-making  and  the  harved  which  immediately 
followed  the  afiize.  They  called  this  figure  Su¬ 
dec  (b),  which  means  the  juft .  Crone  (c),  that  is, 
the  glory ,  the  dignity ,  the .  majefty  ;  or  the  crown ,  that 
is,  the  circle  of  the  judges  ;  Chiun  or  Cheunna (J), 
which  means  the  ajjembly  of  the  friefts  ;  in  fhort, 
Soterim  (e)  or  Setrum,  which  fignifies  the  judges, 
or  the  execution  of  the  judgments .  As  to  the  Ifis 
with  many  breads,  and  incompafled  with  feveraj 

(a)  ///,  caenum>  luturn.  (d)  From  {HD  cohen ,  facer - 

(b)  tfadiç  or  fudec,ju -  dos,  politic  adminifter ,  comes 

(iitia,  jujius.  WîlÔ  keunnab,  i  Efdr.  z:  62, 

(0  np  her  en  t  fphndor .  and  kiun,  facer  dot  alh  funftio , 
’Tis  the  name  the  fcripture  '  presbyterium,  caetus  judicum. 
gives  to  the  fplendor  or  rays  (e)  foters  judex,  fote - 
that  proceeded  from  Mofes’s  rim,  or  fotrim ,  judice  s  and 
face  after  his  converfation with  principes .  Jolhuah  1:  to. 
Ithe  Lord.  E^od.  34:  29.  fcmetimes  executorcg, Satellites. 

\  >'  \ -  t v *  i  *  ,  üi  /  ■  t  {xeadç 
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heads  of  animals,  to  proclaim  the  feafts  of  the  har-  Me 
veils  both  of  hay  and  corn,  which  were  made  in  0  ^ 
March  and  April,  fhé  was  called  Rhæa,  which 
expreftes  the  cream  and  the  milk  fhe  affords  to  men, 
as  likewife  the  food  of  the  whole  year  with  which 
fhe  fupplies  all  animals.  This  name  very  plainly 
lignifies  the  nurfe  ( a )  ;  nor  did  any  of  the  Ifis’s  or 
polled  figns  better  deferve  this  appellation.  After 
the  decifion  of  the  law-fuits  of  private  perfons,  and 
while  the  people  were  bufy  about  cutting  down  and 
threfhing  the  corn,  the  judges  continued  to  hold 
their  fellions,  to  provide  by  general  regulations 
for  all  the  exigencies  of  the  Hate  ;  and  it  was  on 
account  of  their  being  alfembled  the  reft  of  the 
year  till  the  rifmg  of  the  dog- liar  in  June  or  July, 
that  the  charaéleriftick  of  the  judgments,  viz.  the 
old  man  armed  with  a  fcythe,  remained  in  his 
place,  till  they  law  a  new  Ofiris,  a  new  Sun,  that 
is,  till  the  new  year.  We  lhall  fee  the  ftrange 
fables  to  which  this  particular  circumftance  gaVç 
birth.  ' 

They  by  degrees  loft  the  meaning  of  thefe  plain 
figures  and  names,  that  were  in  ufe  at  the  feaft 
in  which  the  whole  was  become  an  invariable  ce¬ 
remonial.  'The  current  or  the  running  writing 
caufed  the  fènfe  of  them  to  be  neglecfted  :  On  the 
other  hand,  nothing  contributed  more  to  make  it 
forgot,  than  the  cuftom  of  not  reckoning  exadtly 
the  facred  year,  and  of  always  putting  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  it  back  a  whole  day  every  fourth  year  ;  fo 
that  the  feafts  and  figures  relating  to  the  operations 
of  the  fpring,  being  placed  in  autumn  or  winter, 
and  fo  of  the  reft,  they  no  longer  underftood  any 
thing  of  what  this  multitude  of  figures  meant. 

All  thefe  figures  being  taken  for  men  and  women 

(a)  »")yH  rah  ah,  f  after  e  l  roheab,  paftens,  nutrix. 

.  •'  ;  '  whole 
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whofe  apotheofis  was  celebrated,  the  people  affigned 
to  them  a  genealogy  agreeable  to  the  order  of  their 
,‘feafts.  Ofiris  and  Ifis,  who  began  the  year,  were 
the  two  great  deities  that  held  the  firft  rank,  and 
from  whom  they  made  the  fecondary  gods  and 
god  defies  already  fpoken  of  to  defcend.  But  from 
whom  fhall  Ofiris  and  Ifis,  that  is,  Jupiter  and 
his  wife,  proceed  ?  They,  as  well  as  their  brothers 
Neptune  and  Pluto,  are  the  children  of  that  vene¬ 
rable  old  man,  who,  of  all  the  figns  expofed,  was 
what  appeared  the  longed  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  whofe  place  Jupiter  afterwards  took. 
According  to  the  primitive  order,  a  new  Ofiris 
and  a  new  Ifis,  or  the  polled  figns  of  the  new 
year,  appeared  again  in  June  or  July.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  later  times,  all  thefe  figures, 
dis  true,  fucceeded  each  other  in  the  fame  manner, 
but  in  feafons  and  months  to  which  they  had  no 
longer  any  juft  relation.  Thus  Sudec,  or  Cronos, 
or  Saturn,  became  father  of  Jupiter  and  Ifis.  Sa¬ 
turn,  Rhæa,  Tetis  and  Titan  were  their  forefathers. 
The  Id  tans  were  looked  upon  as  the  children  of 
Z7r,  or  Urane ,  and  of  Ops.  Several  genealogifts 
go  no  further.  Others,  as  Diodorus,  make  Urane 
and  Ops  the  children  of  Acmon.  The  Egypti¬ 
ans,  in  their  genealogy,  go  back  even  to  Vulcan. 
Now  Acmon,  the  brazier,  and  Vulcan,  are  but 
one  and  the  fame  thing. 

Thus  all  thefe  great  perfonages  that  have  peo¬ 
pled  the  heaven,  whom  every  country  flattered 
themfelves  with  having  for  their  inhabitants,  to 
whom  poets  have  attributed  tragical  adventures, 
and  all  the  accidents  of  humanity  -,  thefe  great 
conquerors,  the  hiflories  of  whom  our  learned  men 
are  inceffantly  fifting,  even  fo  far  as  to  penetrate  into 
the  political  concerns  that  prompted  them  to  a£t, 
prove  at  lafb  to  be,  as  well  as  cancer,  capricorn, 

the 
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the  balance,  or  the  fphinx,  mere  infigns  or  public  The 
marks  and  figures  polled  up  to  direft  the  people,  and  0  G 
regulate  the  feafts  and  publick  works  all  the  year 
round. 


XXXVIII. 


Saturn . 


AGAIN  I  find  a  proof  of  the  fame  truth  in 
the  obfervations  which  the  fable  of  Saturn  naturally 
offers  to  my  mind. 

Inftead  of  painting  him  with  a  fcythe,  to  fignify 
that  the  feffions  of  the  judges  are  to  be  held  in  the 
time  of  harveft  and  hay-making,  we  fometimes 
find  him  reprefented  with  eyes  (a)  before  and  be¬ 
hind,  fome  of  which  are  awake  and  the  others 
afleep*,  and  with  four  wings,  two  of  which  are 
fpread  and  two  clofed  ;  which  marked  out  the  pe¬ 
netration  and  continuance  of  the  work  of  the  judges, 
who  relieved  each  other  by  fucceffion  night  and 
day,  to  difpatch  the  affairs  of  the  people  and  thofe 
of  the  ftate,  without  making  any  one  to  linger 
under  prejudicial  and  deftrudtive  delays  (b). 

A  new 


(a)  Sanchoniathon  in  Eufel. 
prap.  Evangel. 

( b )  It  is  obfervable,  that 
this  magnificent  figure  adorned 
with  feveral  wings,  and  covered 
all  over  with  eyes ,  is  the  che¬ 
rub  of  the  Hebrews.  It  was 
the  moil  natural  emblem  and 
expreflion  of  piety  or  of  reli¬ 
gion:  nothing  was  fitter  to 
reprefent  worlhipping  intelli¬ 
gences,  or  to  exprefs  their  vi¬ 
gilance  and  the  fwiftnefs  of 
their  miniftry,  But  how! 


have  then  the  Hebrews  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Egyptians  this 
part  of  their  ceremonial  ?  Not 
at  all  ;  they  had  it  from  the 
ancient  writing  that  was  cur¬ 
rent  every  where:  and  it  is 
for  this  reafon  that  St.  Paul 
gives  this  exterior  part  of  the 
worfhip  the  name  of  Elementa 
mundi.  Thefe  were  the  infir  ac¬ 
tions  given  formerly  to  man¬ 
kind.  They  might  very  well 
ferve  till  the  coining  of  the 
mailer  who  fpeaks  to  the  heart 

itfelf. 
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?Jje?Qi-  A  new  proof  of  Saturn’s  being  a  judge,  or  the 

Heaven  °f  ju^^ce5  whofe  penetration  nothing  can 

_ Jefcape,  is  that  the  poets,  and  above  all  Horner, 

moft  commonly  calls  him  the  penetrating,  the  fa- 
gacious,  the  fubtil,  the  quick-fighted  (a)  Saturn. 
It  was  again  becaufe  Saturn  in  its  original  fignifled 
the  execution  of  the  judgment  or  the  punifhmentof 
criminals,  that  they'  ufually  laid  Saturn  carried 
away  fome-body,  and  demanded  his  victim  every 
Barbarous  year.  Thence  came  the  opinion  they  had,  that 
^d^to  ^aturn  would  be  worfhipped  by  the  effufion  of 
Saturn,  human  blood,  and  the  Eartyarpus  cuftom  which 
every  where  fpread,  making  its  way  from  Phenri 
cia  into  Afric,  and  thence  throughout  Europe. 

The  orï-  It  was  becaufe  Saturn  or  (Throne  had  a  neceffary 
gine  of  relation  to  the  perfedf  equity  of  the  judgments,  that 
the  golden  were  pajf^d  without  any  refpedt  of  perfons,  by  a 

ag,e’  let  of  difinterefted  judges  having  no  affinity  with 
the  reft  of  mankind,  that  Saturn  was  faid  to  have 
reigned  with  perfedt  gentlenefs  and  integrity.  They 
laid  farther,  that  a  perpetual  fpring  reigned  in  his 
time,  becaufe  the  feflions  of  the  judges  were  anci¬ 
ently  infeparable  from  the  fined:  month  of  the  year: 
Such  is  conftantly  the  month  of  February  in  Egypt. 
All  travellers  mention  the  charms  of  this  month, 
during  which  Egypt  is,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
a  large  carpet  enamelled  with  flowers.  The  cu- 
ftom  of  reckoning  365  days  for  the  year,  without 
intercalating  one  day  at  four  years  end,  by  degrees 
diplaced  all  the  feafts,  and  made  people  forget 

itfelf.  Thefe  figures  and  in-  count  it  is  that  the  foregoing 
ftru&ions  regulated  the  exte-  inftru&ions,  the  cherubim,  the 
rior,  and  afforded  advices,  but  ark,  and  the  whole  outfide  of 
they  corre&ed  not  the  ground  the  Judaic  religion,  are  called 
of  a  corrupt  will.  This  work  vain  and  impotent  leffons, 
was  referved  for  the  grace  of  vacua  &  egena  elementa. 
our  Saviour,  and  on  this  ac-  *  {a)  Xpwo$  dfavnopiiTtlf. 

that 
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A  • 

that  the  figures  there  expofed  related  to  the  circurn-  Me  Thf- 
ftances  of  the  feafon.  OGONY' 

In  imitation  of  this  ufage,  juftice  was  anciently 
adminiftered  in  Europe  in  the  fineft  of  our  months, 
viz.  in  May.  We  (till  find  in  a  multitude  of  pla¬ 
ces  remains  of  this  cuftom,  in  the  pradice  obferved 
by  the  farmers  of  the  duties  and  receipts  of  lords* 
of  fetting  up  branches  with  their  leaves  on,  or  a 
green  arbor  before  the  chief  or  manor-houfe,  and 
in  the  place  where  executions  of  criminals  are  made. 

This  pradtice  is  looked  upon,  and  in  reality  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  lord’s  right  of  juridic¬ 
tion.  But  all  this  preparation  is  grounded  on  the 
circumftance  of  the  feafon  in  which  juftice  was  ad¬ 
miniftered  in  remoteft  antiquity  ;  it  was  in  the 
fineft  of  all  our  months.  The  above-mentioned 
green  arbor  is  ftill  called  the  May,  and  the  terms 
of  magiftrate  and  majefty  feem  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  name  of  the  month  in  which  thefe  vene¬ 
rable  aflemblies  were  held  in  Europe  M- 

It  was  on  account  of  Saturn’s  being  the  fymbol  The  bonds 
of  the  priefts  who  left  their  retreat  only  in  the  ipring,.ofSatu-a’ 
that  the  ftatue  of  Saturn  was  tied  up  during  the  year, 
and  his  bonds  taken  oft'  at  the  approach  of  the 
feaft  *.  This  was  celebrated  at  Rome  in  Decern-  *  Apollo- 
bery  becaufe  the  beginning  of  the  year,  which  this^T'  ^ 
feaft  was  to  precede  according  to  ancient  ufag ^%Saturnal 
had  been  fixed  by  the  Romans  to  the  firft  of  Ja -/.  8. 
nuary. 

We  again  find  a  fenfible  token  of  the  relation 
Saturn  had  to  the  judicial  fun&ions  of  the  facerdo- 
tal  order,  in  the  difpofal  of  the  publick  treafure 
and  the  archives  in  the  temple  of  Saturn  (&).  This 


(a)  This  month  has  re-  rays  of  the  fun,  diftant  30  deg. 
ceived  its  name  from  the  Pleias  and  palling  under  Gemini, 
anciently  called  Maia,  which  (b )  Fejius,  iff  Lit.  Greg. 
then  difingaged  itfelffrom  the  Giraid.  Sjntagm,  4. 


was 
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7£ePoE-  was  an  imitation  of  the  method  of  the  Egyptians, 

Iîeav  w^°  anciently  Put  t^le  puhlick  treafure  and  the  re- 
„  A  £N>  cords  of  the  genealogies  of  families  in  the  tower  or 
labyrinth  under  the  cuftody  of  the  priefts. 

As  we  now  very  probably  know  the  true  Saturn, 
let  us  refume  his  attributes  and  names,  in  order  to 
view  the  ftrange  fables  to  which  they  have  given 
birth  for  want  of  being  underftood. 

So  foon  as  Ofiris  and  Saturn  were  made  living 
perfonages,  and  the  one  was  looked  upon  as  the 
fon  of  the  other,  becaufe  he  followed  him  immedi- 
*  ately,  all  became  matter  of  romance.  The  bonds 
that  were  the  mark  of  the  fedentary  and  retired 
life  of  the  judges,  were  taken  for  an  effect  of  Jupi¬ 
ter’s  violence,  who  had  imprifoned  his  father,  and 
made  himfelf  matter  of  the  univerial  empire.  Nor 
did  they  forget  to  interpret  the  ufe  of  the  fcythe 
agreeably  to  the  jealous  and  uneafy  views  of  the 
ufurper. 

The  fame  fcythe  gave  birth  among  the  eaftern 
nations  to  a  more  reafonable  conjecture.  Hearing 
Saturn  mentioned  as  the  father  of  the  three  chil¬ 
dren  who  had  divided  the  world  among  themfelves, 
they  imagined  they  had  again  found  in  him  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  three  children  who  repeopled  the  earth, 
even  Shem,Cham,  andjaphet.  They  remembered, 
that  it  was  to  the  care  of  this  patriarch  mankind 
was  indebted  for  the  reftoration  of  agriculture,  and 
of  the  ufe  of  wine.  They  turned  his  fcythe  fome- 
times  into  a  fickle,  to  teach  men  how  to  harveft  ; 
fomerimes  into  a  hooked  knife,  to  teach  them  how 
The  ori-  to  prune  the  vine.  Neither  the  holy  fcripture, 
gmeof  the  therefore,  nor  hiftory  have  been  matter  for  or  the 
ftrokes  occaflon  °f  fables.  But  idolatry  and  fables  being 
which  are  once  on  foot,  the  people  who  ftill  retained  con¬ 
found  in  fufed  ideas  of  fome  ancient  truths,  applied  them 
fables.  t0  fuch  fables  as  feemed  to  have  any  relation  there¬ 
to. 
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to.  Thus  truth  and  falfhood  were  blended  toge-^  The- 
ther,  and  thus  it  is  that  we  may  in  fables  again  find  OGONY* 
fome  footfteps  of  hiftory,  or  even  fuch  teftimonies  T 

as  every- where  afcertain  the  origine  of  the  world 
and  of  all  nations,  fuch  as  we  have  it  related  by 
Mofes. 

Some  nations  of  Syria,  among  whom  Abraham  Saturn 
had  left  a  vaft  reputation  for  probity  and  juftice,  miftaken 
and  who  were  not  ignorant  of  the  readinefs  he  once  ^°^bra" 
fhewed  to  facrifice  his  own  fon,  imagined  they  faw 
in  the  name  of  Sydec  (the  juft)  and  in  the  offering  Eufib, 
of  a  human  vidtim  every  year  made  to  Saturn,  the PpæPar' 
footfteps  of  the  hiftory  of  Abraham.  But  Philo  * 
and  fome  other  learned  men  have  acknowledged,*  iu pi 
that  the  cuftom  of  facrificing  human  victims 
prior  to  Abraham  :  and  they  were  of  opinion,  that,^* 
as  God  had  deigned  to  condefcend  and  accommo¬ 
date  himfelf  to  the  difpofitions  and  education  of 
Abraham,  when  making  an  alliance  with  him  he 
had  vouchfafed  fenfibly  to  pafs  between  the  pieces 
of  the  divided  victims,  humanly  to  comply  with 
the  ordinary  fet  form  of  alliances  *,  he  had  like  wife 
conformed  to  the  general  notions  and  popular  ex¬ 
amples,  when  trying  the  faith  of  this  excellent  man, 
he  asked  him  whether  he  was  as  ready  to  facrifice 
his  beloved  fon  to  him,  as  the  neighbouring  na¬ 
tions  were  to  facrifice  their  deareft  children  to  their 
gods  Moloch  and  Saturn  (a). 

There  are  already  many  ftrange  applications,  to 
which  the  ignorance  of  the  fenfe  of  this  fymbol 
hath  given  rife.  But  we  are  to  expetft  many  other 
extravagances.  For  inftance,  to  intimate  that  the 
affembly  of  the  judges  and  the  harveft  made  the 

(a)  We  here  do  but  touch  relations  God  had  put  between 
upon  the  outfide  and  fuperficies  Jfaac  and  the  beloved  Son, 
of  this  great  myftery  ;  it  not  who  lives  after  having  been 
b$ng.  a  place  to  mention  the  facrificed. 

5  conclu* 
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ïhi  Poe-  conclufion  of  the  year,  and  that  there  were  no  Ion- 
^ICAL  ger  any  feafts  or  proclamations  till  the  beginning 
£AV£N'of  the  year  enfuing,  they  fometimes  put  upon  the 
*Lil.Greg.  arm  of  Saturn  a  ferpent  biting  his  own  tail* 
Girald.  fometimes  they  painted  an  old  man  that  feems  to 
ihld-  bite  off  the  head  of  his  fon  (a)  -,  fometimes  they 
f  Martian,  f that  Saturn  of  an  old  man  became  a  child  "f*. 
&  Girald.  iafl-  circumftance  reduces  the  whole  to  a  very 
lhldm  plain  and  fenfible  truth,  and  is  the  unravelling  of 
all  the  figures.  The  year  grew  old,  and  then 
was  renewed.  There  was  no  manner  of  myftery 
in  this.  But  thofe  who  loved  Angularity  faid  upon 
feeing  them,  that  Saturn  took  delight  in  devour¬ 
ing  children,  even  his  own  fons.  The  word  bab - 
ben>  which  fignified  a  child  or  a  fon,  being  but 
little  different  from  haeben ,  a  ftone,  they  ran  from 
one  extravagance  into  another,  and  faid  that  Sa¬ 
turn  munched  (tones,  and  that  Rhæa  being  obliged 
to  give  him  all  (he  brought  forth,  had  faved  Ju¬ 
piter  by  fwathing  up  a  (tone,  which  Saturn  had 
devoured  inftead  of  his  fon.  From  this  ridiculous 
playing  upon  words  again  proceeds  the  fable  which 
accounts  for  the  hardheartednefs  of  the  men  that 
cover  the  earth,  by  making  them  all  proceed  not 
indeed  from  the  children  of  the  man  and  woman 
who  had  efcaped  the  flood,  but  from  the  ftones 
which  they  both  threw  behind  them. 

In  fine,  there  is  no  better  proof  that  people 
were  perfe&ly  ignorant  of  the  fenfe  of  the  figures 
miftaken  for  deified  perfonages,  than  the  new-fan¬ 
gled  notion  which  the  Greeks  framed  to  themfelves 
of  Saturn  when  be  was  brought  into  their  country. 

||  Saturn  The  name  of  Chrone  ||  under  which  he  was  known 
miftaken  t0  very  plainly  fignified  the  majeffy  of  the 

forTime- judicial  affemblies,  the  crown  or  circle  of  the 


(  a  )  See  Saturn ,  in  Anti y  explained. 
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|udges.  But  not  knowing  what  this  figure  and  its^  The- 
intention  were,  and  finding  a  relation  of  found  be-  QGont\ 
tween  the  name  of  Crone  and  that  of  Chronos 
which  among  them  fignified  time,  they  interpreted 
the  whole  fymbol  in  that  fenfe.  The  age  of  the 
figure  fquared  with  this  incomparably  well.  But 
what  were  they  to  do  with  the  fcythe  he  carries  in 
hi's  hand  ?  Why,  he  fhall  ufe  it  to  cut  down  every 
thing.  Above  all,  the  (tones  which  they  made 
him  to  devour  in  Syria,  feemed  to  diftinguifh  him 
perfectly  well.  Time  confumes  every  thing,  and 
preys  upon  the  very  (tones*  Thus  the  father  of 
the  gods,  Noah,  the  inventor  of  hu(bandry,  Abraham , 
a  judge  of  an  incorruptible  equity,  a  king  addidted 
to  gentlenefs,  a  devour er  of  little  children,  and  time, 
whether  they  wou’d  or  not,  were  ail  re-united  iii 
the  perfon  of  our  Saturn.  It  is  plain  enough,  that 
thefe  extravagances  were  never  deliberately  hatched  i 
and  we  eafily  guefs  how  a  very  ingenious  figure 
that  ferved  to  proclaim  and  caufe  juftice  to  be 
refpedted,  being  no  longer  underftood,  though  con- 
ftantly  expofed  at  certain  feafts,  was  taken  in  one 
fenfe  by  fome,  and  in  another  by  others,  and  how 
ali  thefe  interpretations  being  afterwards  drawn  to¬ 
gether,  have  formed  a  horrid  mixture  of  ideas,  vbid 
of  all  fenfe  and  coherency. 

XXXIX. 

The  of  Initie  of  the  [acred  animals  and  of 

metamo  phofis. 

THE  verÿ  great  facility  wherewith  the  hide 
people  may  have  miftaken  a  man,  a  woman,  a 
child,  an  old  man,  for  the  things  themfelves  which 

and  Saturn,  Xpycf,  time, 
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thefe  figures  reprefented  to  the  eye,  and  have  called 
them  the  king  Ofiris  or  the  god  Ammon,  the  queen 
or  the  lady,  and  the  beloved  Ton  or  the  legillator 
of  Egypt,  is  not  the  only  thing  perfuades  me  that 
we  mud  not  derive  the  origine  of  idolatry  from  any 
other  fource  than  the  abufe  which  has  been  made 
of  the  Egyptian  writing.  I  have  been  moft  par¬ 
ticularly  affected  by  the  fenfible  connection  which 
is  between  thisfirft  miftake  and  all  the  other  Angu¬ 
larities  of  the  Egyptian  people.  Their  monftrous 
opinions  and  ftrange  practices  are  but  a  plain  con- 
fequence  of  the  wrong  interpretation  they  made  of 
their  ancient  writing. 

They  every  day" faid  (and  this  was  the  ancient 
dialed  of  Aftronomy,  and  perfectly  agreeable  to 
the  characters  of  the  ffcred  writing)  that  the  go¬ 
vernor  *  of  the  earth  had  left  the  ram,  to  enter 
into  the  bull,  that  he  would  afterwards-  pafs  into 
the  kids,  the  crab,  the  lion,  and  fo  of  the  other 
figns  of  the  zodiack.  Taking  hiftorically  that  per- 
fon  for  their  father,  they  likewife  took  hiftorically 
what  was  faid  of  him,  and  they  imagined,  that 
all  thefe  different  names  were  given  to  the  ftars 
under  which  the  fun  paffed,  to  prefer ve  the  memory 
of  fo  many  important  events,  which  had  happened 
to  their  governor,  before  he  was  admitted  into  the 
fun.  His  foul,  they  faid,  when  it  went  out  of  his 
body,  firft  entered  into  a  ram,  tl  en  into  a  bull, 
a  goat,  and  thus  palled  from  one  animal  into  an¬ 
other,  till  he  had  taken  poffeffion  of  the  fun  where 
he  now  reigns,  and  from  whence  he  caffs  gracious 
eyes  on  Egypt. 

The  fame  was  faid  of  I fis.  As  they  often  put 
on  her  Ihoulders  the  head  of  the  dog-ftar  or  of  a 
hawk,  (this  you  know  the  reafon  of)  and  her  head 
was  frequently  adorned  with  the  horns  of  a  heifer* 

or  with  a  fiftrum  furmoanced  by  the  figure  of  a 

fhc~ 
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fhe-cat  and  as  à  crefcent  was  mod  commonly  put  Thü- 
over  her  head,  (a  (till  plainer  fign  of  the  neomenia) 0  G 0 N 1  ‘ 
they  thence  took  occafion  to  fay,  that  after  having 
dwelt  in  the  body  of  a  bitch,  a  fhe-cat,  a  heifer* 
and  other  animals,  Ifis  had  at  lead  taken  her  place 
in  the  moon.  Thus  the  people  made  her  the  queen 
of  heaven,  the  difpenfer  of  the  months*  the  feafons, 
and  the  feads* 

This  abfurd  opinion  became  as  common  as  the  The  be- 
language  and  the  figures  which  had  been  the  ôcca-  ^n^eS 
fion  of  it.  The  tranfmigration  of  the  fouls  of  Ofi-  tempfy. 
ris  and  Ifis  into  fuch  or  fuch  animals  before  their  chofis. 
arrival  at  the  dars,  was  believed  among  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  looked  upon  as  a  very  ferious  hidory. 

It  became  the  model  of  the  common  belief  con¬ 
cerning  the  date  of  fouls  after  death.  No  one  in 
Egypt  any  longer  doubted,  but  the  foul  of  a 
man,  at  its  leaving  his  body,  tranfmigrated  into 
that  of  another  man  or  of  a  bead,  from  this  into 
another,  then  into  xa  third,  thus  continuing  by  a 
long  circulation  of  penance  to  expiate  the  evil  it 
might  have  committed  :  after  which,  being  pu¬ 
rified  and  delivered  of  its  corrupt  defires,  it  pafled 
at  length  into  the  dar  or  planet  affigned  for  its  ha¬ 
bitation. 

Nothing  mofe  convenient  or  more  ingenious  than 
the  adronomical  language,  which  immediately  cha- 
radterifed  each  feafon  and  the  works  peculiar  to  it, 
by  making  the  governor  of  the  earth  *  to  enter  into  *  The  fesn 
the  twelve  houfes  called  the  ram,  the  bull,  the  lion, 
the  balance,  &c.  all  names  which  had  a  juft  relation 
to  what  fuccedively  pafled  upon  the  earth  in  the 
courfe  of  a  whole  year.  Nothing  fo  grofs,  on  the 
contrary*  or  fo  pitiful  as  the  hidorical  fenfe  which 
the  people  afterwards  annexed  to  this  language  ;  and 
fuch  is  evidently  the  origine  of  the  ridiculous  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls*  which  Pytha- 
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72*  Poe-  gôras  brought  back  to  Italy  as  a  rare  difcovery^ 
t  r  cal  'phefg  fillmefTes  fet  off  with  the  pompous  founding 
EAV£N  Words  of  Pericyclofisftf),  Palingenefia  (£),  and  Me¬ 
te  mpfychofis  (<:) ,  quickly  made  their  fortune  among 
philofophers.  Such  is  ftill  the  the  tenet  of  the  In¬ 
dian  do&ors  j  and  we  know  more  than  one  learned 
perfon  who  among  ourfelves  always  mention  the 
mete  mpfychofis  with  refpedt. 

XL. 

7 he  animals  honoured  with  religious  worfhip, 

THE  natural  confequence  of  this  opinion  was 
to  fpare  the  blood  of  animals,  though  God  placed 
them  near  us  only  to  ferve  and  fupply  us  with  food. 
’Tis  true,  they  found  good  reafons  for  not  depriv¬ 
ing  the  people  of  the  ox- flefo,  which  affords  per¬ 
fect  and  abundant  nouri foment.  There  was,  in¬ 
deed,  a  fort  of  tacit  agreement  among  the  provinces, 
one  to  make  ufe  of  the  flefo  of  foeep,  the  other 
the  flefo  of  kids,  that  they  might  not  be  intirely 
deprived  of  a  profitable  commerce  and  of  too  many 
helps  at  once.  But  the  Egyptian  priefts  commonly 
forbore  eating  the  flefo  of  any  beafb  whatever  ;  and 
generally  all  the  animals  of  which  the  liars  bear 
the  names,  were  looked  upon  with  veneration  by 
the  Egyptians,  as  having  been  the  firfl  retreats  of 
their  gods,  and  as  being  very  pofobly  appointed  for 
that  of  their  dead  parents.  People  afterwards  never 
looked  without  a  religious  awe  upon  thofe  in  which 
they  knew  Ofiris  and  I  fis  had  refided,  fuch  as  the 
ram,  the  bull,  the  heifer,  the  goat,  and  the  lion. 
The  ancient  cuflom  they  pradtiied  of  carrying  cere- 

( a )  Turn,  circuit.  (c)  The  puffing  of  the  foul 

[b)  Renewal.  from  one  body  into  another. 
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fnonially  at  the  feaftsof  certain  feafons,  the  animal  ^The- 
whofe  name  the  houfe  into  which  the  fun  entered  0G0NY- 
went  by,  difpofed  the  people  of  certain  provinces 
to  honour  particularly  the  animal  carried  at  the 
feaft  that  concurred  with  the  conclufion  of  their 
harveft.  Thus  the  ram  became  the  beloved  ani¬ 
mal  of  the  inhabitants  of  Thebes,  whofe  harveft 
ended  about  the  time  of  the  entering  of  the  fun 
into  aries.  The  ox  and  the  cow  became  the  favou¬ 
rite  animals  of  the  inhabitants  of  Memphis,  whofe 
harveft  was  over  at  the  entrance  of  the  fun  into 
taurus.  Thofe  of  Mendes  who  lived  near  the  fea, 
and  whofe  harveft  came  later,  that  is,  about  the 
entering  of  the  fun  into  the  kids,  had,  according  to 
Herodotus*,  a  fpecial  veneration  for  kids,  M en*  fo  Fu¬ 
at  laft  carried  the  extravagance  fo  far  as  to  keep  in  terP-  num> 
honourable  place,  and  to  treat  with  reverence,  the4^’ 
very  ram,  bull,  or  goat  that  had  made  a  part  of  the 
ceremonial.  I  am  not  certain  whether  the  ram  of 
the  feaft  was  efpecially  preferved  in  the  country  of 
Thebes.  The  monuments  now  extant  of  the  remoteft 
part  of  Egypt  towards  Ethiopia  are  more  rare  and 
obfcure  than  the  reft.  But  they  reverenced  an  ox 
at  Memphis,  and  a  goat  at  Mendes,  They  were 
looked  upon  as  gods.  Whence  can  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  fo  much  honour?  So  many  fymbols  are 
already  fucceftively  become  fo  many  gods,  that 
whenever  we  fee  for  the  future  fome  new  deity 
hatched,  we  may  confidently  affirm,  that  it  was 
originally  nothing  but  parts  of  the  fymbolic  cere¬ 
monial.  The  ox  and  goat  of  Mendes  had  confe- 
quently  made  part  of  the  ancient  ceremonies  before 
they  became  the  objedls  of  religious  worfhip  ;  and 
of  this  we  have  a  proof  that  is  matter  of  fadt,  viz. 
in  the  living  dog,  they  caufed  to  march  before  the 
pomp  of  Ifis  on  the  great  day  of  her  feaft.  The 
dog^ftar  which  opened  the  year  had  given  birth  to 
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this  ceremonial.  The  dog  afterwards  became  the 
peculiar  obieft  of  the  worlhip  of  an  Egyptian  pro¬ 
vince,  and  was  befides  an  animal  reverenced  and 
facred  from  one  end  of  Egypt  to  the  other  (a). 

If  the  figure  of  the  ox  and  cow  has  or  3.11  the 
fymbols  been  what  was  moft  to  the  liking  of  the 
nations,  it  is  becaufe  it  was  the  animal  which  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  feaft  of  the  harveft  in  the  moft  di- 
ftinguifhed  part  of  Egypt,  even  at  Memphis.  The 
notion  of  fertility  became  infeparable  from  the  fight 
of  the  ox.  They  gave  the  Nile  an  ox-head,  to  in¬ 
timate  that  it  was  the  father  of  the  Egyptian  har- 
vefts  -,  and  the  fame  reafon  made  them  paint  under 
the  fame  form  the  other  rivers,  which,  without 
overflowing  like  the  Nile,  yet  fertilize  the  lands 
through  which  they  pafs  (b). 

XLI. 

*  .  ■  ' 

origin?  oj  Jlpis  arid  JVbicvis, 

CHANCE  having  produced  a  calf  at  Mem¬ 
phis  which  had  fome  fpots  nearly  in  the  figure  of  a 
Circle  or  a  crefcent,  (fymbols  fo  much  reverenced 
among  them)  this  fingularity,  which  was  m  it  elt 
nothing,  and  deferved  no  greater  attention  than 
thofe  white  fpots  which  we  lee  on  the  forehead  ot 
horfes  and  in  other  places,  was  miftaken  by  them 
for  the  chàradteriitick  of  Ofiris  and  Ifis  namped 
upon  the  animal  which  their  gods  had  an  affection 
for.  Some  extravagant  perfon  took  it  into  his  head 
and  perfuaded  others,  that  this  was  an  apparition 
of  the  governor,  a  vifit  which  the .  protedtor  of 
Egypt  deigned  to  maKe  them.  his  miraculous 
>  . 

{/î)  Oppida  tot  a  canem  njenerantur.  Juv.  Satyr.  I  5. 

(b)  6 ic  iauriformis  vopvitur  Aufiduu 

■  ’*■  '  ‘  "•  -  "  calf. 
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■câ If,  after  having  ferved  preferably  to  any  other  at  The  ^  H  E~ 
the  ordinary  ceremonial,  was  lodged  in  the  fined  0  G  0 N 1  ' 
place  in  Memphis.  All  his  motions  were  judged 
prophetical,  and  the  people  flocked  to  him  with 
•their  offerings.  He  received  the  great  name  of 
/4pis,  which  means  the  mighty  (a)  the  powerful  God. 

They  took  great  care  after  his  death  to  replace 
him  with  another  that  had  nearly  the  fame  ipots. 

When  the  marks  defired  were  not  neat  and  exact, 
they  were  improved  with  a  pencil.  They  even 
•feafonably  and  after  a  certain  time  prevented  the 
^indecency  of  his  death,  by  leading  him  in  ceremony 
to  a  place  where  they  drowned,  and  then  interred 
him  very  devoutly.  This  melancholy  ceremony 
was  intermixed  with  torrents  of  tears,  and  was  em¬ 
phatically  called  'Sarapis,  or  the  retreat  of  Apis  (b\ 
a  name  which  was  afterwards  given  to  Pluto  the 
infernal  Ofiris.  After  the  burial  of  Apis,  his  fuc- 
.eeflfor  (c)  was  fought  for.  Thus  was  this  flrange 

devotion 


(#)  This  is  another  inilance 
of  the  affinity  that  was  between 
the  language  of  the  Egyptians 
and  that  of  their  neighbours. 
Apis  is  the  fame  name  as  Abir, 
pronounced  the  Egyptian  way. 
This  we  know  from  the  telii- 
mony  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
c,  46:  15.  who  banters  the 
Egyptians,  afking  them  what 
is  become  of  their  Apis,  in 
Hebrew  their  Abir  SHD3  y  HD 
maddouaiv  niftapb  abi- 
reca  :  quare  ablatus  ejl  abir 
tuus?  Which  the  Septuagint 
have  tranflated  by  o  "Axj,  o 
<vitu!us ,  and  afterwards 
explained  by  b  luMfjcf  ax 
«f/ctri  i<pvyi v  cltto  ax  o’  Aartf, 
0  b  o x-AsrcJs?  ax  5  What 

is  become  of  your  Apis,  your 


powerful  ox,  your  favourite 
god  ? 

(, b )  TD  fur f  r seeder e  ; 

far  abir ,  receffit  Apis.  V id. 
Judic.  16:  20. 

[c)  Bos  Apis  in  fepto  quodam 
alitur  &  •  •  •  •  pro  deo  habetur  : 
albus  frontem  &  quafdam  par¬ 
quas  corpoj  is  partes  y  cœtera  <vero 
niger  :  quibus  fignis  judicant  qui 
fit  ad  fuccejfonem  idoneusy  alio 
defunBo.  Ante  id  feptumy  iff  c. 
Strab.  Geogr.  1.  17.  Mr.  De 
Maillet  in  his  defeription  of 
Egypt,  letter  7.  thought  that 
Strabo  meant  here,  that  after 
the  death  of  the  reigning  king, 
the  priefts  knew  from  the  va¬ 
riety  of  the  colours  of  Apis, 
who  ffiould  be  the  king’s  fuc 
ceffor,  and  that  they  had 
R  4  thereby 
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^Che  Po  E-  devotion  perpetuated.  A  powerful  motive  co$i« 
ticAL  ^jbuted  greatly  to  it,  viz.  it  was  lucrative. 

EAVEN‘  The  inhabitants  of  Heliopolis,  who  made  a  fepa- 
The  ori-  rate  dynafty,  or  a  kingdom  different  from  that  of 
gme  of  Memphis,  thought  themfelves  too  much  in  the  fa- 
Mnevis.  vour  pL]n  w]10fe  name  their  capital  bore,  not 

to  partake  of  his  vifits  or  thofe  of  his  fpn.  They 
therefore  foon  had  the  facred  ox  as  well  as  thofe 
of  Memphis.  They  called  him  Menavis  or  Mne¬ 
vis,  which  is  the  fame  thing  as  Menes  the  mighty , 
*  Vid .  or  the  fame  with  menophis  *  :  and  in  chufing  this 

(upr.p"  magnificent  name  for  him,  they  fuppofed  other 

?  qualities  and  other  fundlions  in  him  no  lefs  capable 

of  drawing  crowds  of  people  thither. 

From  the  moment  Egypt  forgot  and  loft  fight 
pf  the  only  adorable  being,  and  of  the  fpiritual 
worfhip  he  requires,  to  honour  a  vile  animal  that 
çats  the  grafs  of  the  field  (*),  all  the  animals  which 
frequently  appeared  in  the  hieroglyphick  figures, 
fhared  that  reverence.  Egypt  and  Libya  pro-^ 
ftrated  themfelves  before  the  ram.  The  worfhip 
of  the  bull  became  univerfal.  The  kids,  who  gave 
jiame  to  the  third  fign  (b)  of  the  zod.iack,  had  a 
temple  at  Mendes  and  in  many  other  places.  The 
lion,  the  wild  goat,  the  fillies  (c) ,  the  wolf,  all 
names  of  different  conftellations,  the  ferpent  fo 
çprnmQnly  feen  in  their  writing  and  ceremonies,  the 


thereby  found  the  means  to 
make  themfelves  mailers  of 
the  fucceffion  of  the  crown. 
Eut  the  fucceiTor  of  the  king 
vinoly  is  not  mentioned  in  this 
pallage  :  it  is  only  the  fucceiTor 
to  be  given  to  the  ox  Apis 
drowned  with  ceremony  or 
dying  a  natural  death.  The 
Choice  of  that  calf  was  decided 
hy  his  fpots. 


(a)  Mut  aver  unt  (  Deum  ) 
gloriam  fuatn  in  Jimilitudinèm 
vituli  cojnedentis  feenum .  Pial. 
106:  20. 

(b)  See  the  Sphere  of  the 
Barbarians  in  Hyde,  de  relig. 

Per/ 

(c)  Herodot.  in  Euterp.  & 
Plutarch,  de  1/d.  &  Ofir. 
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hippopotamus  and  the  crocodile,  though  they  were^  Thi- 
pdious  fymbols,  fit  only  to  infpire  dread,  yet  found 000 NY* 
each  their  worfhippers  apart  :  even  whole  provinces 
were  devoted  to  them  -,  and  had  thefe  animals  been 
more  tradable,  they  had  made  as  great  a  fortune 
as  the  ram,  the  calf,  and  the  goat,  all  deities  natu¬ 
rally  very  eafy  of  accefs. 

It  will  not  be  improper  here  to  obferve,  that  it  The  war- 
was  alfo  a  fymbolical  figure  made  ufe  of  in  one^11^ lhe 
of  the  provinces  of  lower  Egypt,  to  exprefs  thew° 
year  or  the  fucceflion  of  the  twelve  celeflial  figns  ; 
which  being  no  longer  underftood,  gave  birth  to 
the  peculiar  worfhip  paid  to  the  wolf,  and  caufedAu*c'*’ 
the  name  of  this  animal  to  be  given  to  the  city  o$ns>  ln^iS' 
Lycopolis,  then  to  Lycia,  to  the  Lycæum  and  fe- 
veral  other  places  of  Greece,  efpecially  in  Arcadia. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  wolves  are  ufed  to  file 
off  when  they  become  a  troop.  It  has  even  been 
made  a  proverb,  and  it  is  a  common  obfervaticn 
among  naturalifts,  that  the  wolves,  when  they  crofs 
a  river,  follow  one  another  diredly  in  a  line,  the 
fécond  holding  the  tail  of  the  firfl  in  his  mouth, 
the  third  that  of  the  fécond,  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

This  figure  was  chofen  to  fignify  the  year,  becaufe 
it  is  compofed  of  twelve  months  following  one  an¬ 
other  without  interruption.  Which  is  fo  very  true, 
that  the  Greeks  called  the  year  Lycabas,  that  is, 
the  march  of  the  wolves* 


XLII. 

-j  ‘  ’  • 

The  proofs  of  the  worfhip  paid  to  thefe  frange 

deities . 

*TIS  not  to  be  denied,  fome  will  fay,  that  the 
light  of  all  thefe  fymbolical  animals,  whofe  fignifi- 
ç^tion  was  no  longer  known,  together  with  the 

confiant 
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Th* Poe-  confiant  cuftom  of  faying  that  Ofiris  or  Horns  en* 
t  i c a l  tered  tjie  ram?  buj]5  and  the  other  animals  of  the 
^  EAVEN‘  zodiack,  poflibly  have  railed  fome  ridiculous  nor 
tions  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  given  birth 
to  many  extravagant  (lories .  But  is  it  to  be  con¬ 
ceived,  that  the  Egyptians  have  been  fo  void  of 
common  fenfe,  as  to  worfhip  the  animals  themfelvcs 
whofe  figures  had  formerly  ferved  them  as  letters 
or  inftru&ive  figns  ;  fo  far  as  to  adore  the  plants 
whofe  foliages  were  added  to  the  figures  of  the 
animals,  to  vary  the  meaning  of  them,  and  mark 
out  the  fevcral  feafons  ? 

I  (hall  not  here  enumerate  the  pafifages  of  Lucan, 
of  Silius  Italicus,  of  Statius,  Juvenal  and  a  crowd 
of  other  authorities  of  profane  authors,  who  ridi¬ 
cule  the  puerility  of  the  Egyptians  for  proflrating 
themfelves  before  a  goat,  or  for  paying  worfhip  to 
an  onion.  But  I  (hall  confine  myfelf  to  two  or  three 
paffages  of  the  holy  fcripture,  the  clearing  whereof 
may  be  of  conlequence  to  my  reader,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  teflify  the  oddnefs  of  a  worlhip 
which  one  would  think  no  man  could  have  been 
guilty  of. 

Neither  the  art  of  carving  or  that  of  calling 
figures  in  moulds  were  generally  interdi&ed  among 
the  Hebrews,  fince  the  bottom  of  the  tabernacle 
and  the  cover  of  the  ark  that  inclofed  the  law,  were 
adorned  with  many  winged  figures,  which  were  as 
many  reprefentations  of  the  celeflial  intelligences, 
or  fymbols  of  tfie  worfhip  and  obedience  due  to  the 
Supreme  Being.  Thefe  figures  were  not,  as  cer¬ 
tain  learned  men  imagined,  an  imitation  of  the 
Egyptian  deities,  fince  Mofes  every  where  flyles 
their  animals  and  fculptures  abominations.  But 
it  was  an  innocent  and  judicious  ufe  of  the  ancient 
fymbolical  writing  :  It  was  an  inflrudtion  and  a 
language  addrefied  to  the  eyes.  Thefe  figures. 
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far  from  being  a  copy  of  what  Egypt  adored,  in-^THç- 
vited  men  to  the  worfiiip  of  the  invifible  being, OGOKY:_ 
and  offered  to  the  mind  a  model  of  the  moil'  pro¬ 
found  humiliation,  and  of  the  readied:  obedience. 

The  cafe  wherein  fculpture  was  forbidden  to  the 
Hebrews  is  that  in  which  the  figure  might  become 
an  occafion  of  falling,  and  lead  the  people  into 
idolatry. 

Why  then  was  the  fea  of  brafs,  or  the  large  vefr 
fel  that  ferved  in  the  court  of  the  temple  of  Salo¬ 
mon  to  wafh  the  feet  and  hands  of  the  miniflers 
before  they  facrificed,  fupported  upon  the  rumps 
of  feveral  oxen  made  alfo  of  brafs  ?  If  the  bull  had 
been  the  dearefl  objeft  of  popular  worihip,  furely 
thefe  figures  might  become  an  occafion  of  fcandai 
to  Ifrael. 

The  bull,  no  doubt,  was  the  objed  of  the  devo¬ 
tion  a-la-  mode  :  but  making  it  ferve  for  a  fupport 
of  the  vefiel  in  which  the  miniflers  of  the  living 
God  wa fhed  themfelves,  was  debafing  to  the  moft 
abjed  of  ufes  the  animal  adored  among  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations.  And  on  the  contrary,  Jeroboam, 
the  irreconcileable  enemy  of  Salomon ,  tried  to 
improve  the  inclinations  of  the  people  for  this  ani¬ 
mal,  when  on  his  return  from  Egypt  he  attempted 
to  divert  the  Ifraelites  from  going  to  Jerufalem, 
and  to  ingage  them  to  Dan  and  Bethel,  by  fet- 
ting  up  of  the  golden  calves  he  placed  there.  In 
fiiort,  whence  can  the  worfiiip  which  the  Hebrews 
paid  to  a  golden  calf  in  the  defart  have  proceeded, 
if  not  from  the  lively  imprefiion  which  the  pomp 
of  the  feafts  of  Apis  and  Mnevis  had  made  upon 
their  minds  from  their  infancy,  when  they  were  in 
the  land  of  Gotten  next  to  Heliopolis  and  Mem¬ 
phis  ? 

That  the  ram  and  the  goat,  the  lamb  and  the 

kid,  have  been  adored  in  Egypt  as  well  as  the  bull, 

‘  :  we 
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7be  Poe-  we  find  another  proof  of  in  Mofès’s  refufal  to  make 
£ICAL  ufe  of  the  permifilon  given  him  by  Pharaoh,  of 
e a  v  e  N*ce|ebratin g  the  feaft  of  the  Lord  without  going  out 
of  Egypt  j  without  repairing  to  fome  mountain  to 
folemnize  their  feafts  as  feveral  nations  did,  or  to 
fome  defart  remote  from  all  habitation.  The 
Egyptians,  faid  he  to  the  King,  would  ftone  ust 
*Exod.  8.  fhould  they  fee  us  immolate  what  they  adore*. 

But  this  proof  is  ftill  more  fenfible  in  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  pafiover.  The  immolation  of  the 
pafchal  lamb  and  all  the  facrifices  of  the  law,  have, 
5tis  true,  important  relation  to  a  more  excellent 
vidtim.  They  are  chiefly  defign’d  for  ever  to  be 
inftrudtions  to  thofe  who  have  received  the  reality 
of  which  the  law  of  Mofes  was  but  the  fiiadqw. 
But  this  ceremony  had  at  that  time  a  fenfible  and 
immediate  relation  to  the  then  wants  of  the  He¬ 
brew  people,  and  to  the  circumftances  it  was  then 
in.  \ 

As  we  have  already  obferved,  it  was  the  cuftom 
of  the  Egyptians  to  carry  at  the  feafts  of  each  new 
month  the  fymbols  proper  to  it,  and  efpecially  the 
animal  relating  to  the  fign  into  which  the  fun  en¬ 
tered.  They  celebrated  with  an  extraordinary  pomp 
the  return  of  the  vernal  equinox  (æ),  and  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  fun  into  the  firft  fign,  which  is  the 
ram.  They  made  the  preparatives  of  the  feaft  be¬ 
fore  the  full  moon  next  the  equinox  ;  and  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  that  moon,  all  Egypt  was  in  joy: 
every  body  put  foliages  or  boughs,  and  fome  marks 
of  the  feaft  over  his  door  :  they  crowned  the  ram 

,  fa) 'Eo?7cl£uv  fZiTà  tw  7.  Erat  dies  (Pafchatis )  ifte 
fair uofictv.  Plutarch  de  quo  fol  ingrejfus  eji  primunt  Jig- 
Jjid.  &  OJir.  Which  is  con-  num  arietis  ;  erat  que  dies  ille 
honed  by  the  author  of  the  Jolemnis  ac  cele berntnus  apud 
Chronique  Orientale ,  tranflated  Ægyptios* 
by  Abrahamus  Echellenju^  pag. 


with 
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^ith  flowers:  they  carried  about  in  triumph  the ^Thk  - 
animal  fit  for  that  feaft,  and  which  was  become OGONY- 
the  objeft  of  the  adoration  and  refped  of  nations.  _1 

The  Hebrews  on  the  other  hand  were  ordered 
at  the  time  of  their  departure,  and  every  year  at 
the  return  of  the  equinox  for  ever,  to  take  into 
each  family  a  young  ram,  or  a  lamb  of  a  year 
old  *,  to  have  it  ready  by  the  tenth  of  the  moon  ' 
next  to  the  equinox,  to  kill  it  on  the  fourteenth  ; 
to  be  contented  with  a  young  kid  for  want  of  a 
ram,  both  animals  being  worlhipped  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  ;  to  perfift  to  the  fourteenth  in  an  intention 
of  killing  what  they  had  feen  adored  $  to  roaft  it 
in  prefence  of  the  family  *,  to  eat  in  common  the 
flefh  of  this  animal  on  the  very  evening  of  the 
fourteenth,  which  was  the  day  on  which  the  ram 
was  crowned  with  flowers  and  honoured  by  the 
Egyptians  -,  not  to  lay  by  any  part  of  it  for  the 
next  day  ;  and  above  all  to  eat  the  head  as  well 
as  the  body,  in  order  thereby  to  reverfe  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  pra&ice.  An  eye-witnefs  *  of  their  ancient  *  Hercdot. 
cuftoms  informed  us  that  the  Egyptians  never  eat  inEuterh 
the  head  of  any  animal  ;  but  curfed  and  confecrated  40‘ 
it  to  mifchievous  deities,  and  kept  it  to  fell  the 
next  day  at  the  market  to  foreigners,  or  to  throw 
it  into  the  river  for  want  of  chapmen. 

Another  circumftance  which  feems  lingular  in 
the  regulations  of  the  Jewifh  paflbver,  is  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  boiling  the  flelh  of  the  lamb,  and  of 
eating  any  part  of  it  raw.  What  concern  could 
the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  have  in  roafting  rather 
than  boiling  the  vidlim,  and  what  need  had  they 
to  be  forbidden  to  eat  raw  flefh,  which  man  has  a 
natural  abhorrence  to  ?  Here  we  may  judge  of 
the  Egyptian  pra&ice  from  that  of  the  Athenians, 
who  were  one  of  their  colonies.  When  they  facri- 
ficed  to  Horusj  or  to  the  Hours,  that  is,  to  the 

feafons, 
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Poe-  feafons,  (all  deities  undoubtedly  derived  from  Egypt} 
TiCAL  the  ritual  of  this  idolatrous  a6t  was  to  boil  ths  fiefh(a)± 
Heaven \not  i0  roafl  it .  They  retained  at  Athens  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  rifle  in  the  worfhip  of  thefe  Gods  evidently  of 
Egyptian  original  ;  and  the  Hebrews  were  ordered 
to'do  the  reverfe,  merely  that  they  might  not  have 
any  (hare  in  the  a&ions  and  cuftoms  of  idolatry. 

The  prohibition  of  eating  any  part  of  the  lamb* 
for  inftance  the  inteftines,  without  having  dreffed 
the  whole,  was  grounded  on  the  extravagant  cuftorn 
by  which  they  thought  they  honoured  Bacchus,  in 
eating  the  flefh,  and  above  all  the  intrails  of  kids 
and  of  the  other  victims,  without  drehing  them(£). 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  original  of  thefe  fran- 
tick  practices. 

The  laft  ceremony  prefcribed  to  the  Hebrews 
in  the  immolation  of  the  Pafchal  Lamb,  was  to 
fmear  the  upper  part  of  their  doors  with  his  blood, 
while  the  Egyptians  adorned  theirs  with  foliages 
and  figures  agreeable  to  the  folemnity  of  the  ram. 
This  then,  upon  all  accounts,  was  publickly  and  for 
ever  parting  with  the  Egyptian  practices.  It  was 
renouncing  in  a  folemn  manner  idolatry,  and  the 
►  worfhip  of  all  thefe  pretended  ceieftial  powers, 

-  who  had  pofifibly  feduced  them  by  the  fplendor  of 
their  feafls.  It  was  coming  again  to  the  worfhip 
of  one  only  God,  the  creator,  mover  and  prefervet 

Plutarch  in  his  book  of  the 
ceft'ation  of  oracles,  fhews  us 
feafts  in  which  the  vi&ims 
were  ore  to  pieces,  and  eaten 
quite  raw.  ov  a.i;  cdy^tpayiat 
c Pt*<r7r*<T[A0i.  Arnobius 
makes  the  following  reproach 
to  the  Gentiles,  lib.  5 .  Capro - 
rum  reclamantium  ‘vifcera  cru - 
entails  oribm  dijjipatis . 

of 


(a)  ’A£j *ysuo/  Tea;  uOtU{ 
-d-voyjc;  vk  o7rJco(rn\etKh 
To,  Kpict.  Athenœi,hb.  14 •  c  20. 

{i)  lllic  in  Orgiis  Bacchi) 
inter  ebrias  puellas  &  vi  noient  os 
ftnes ,  cum  fcelerum  pompa  pré¬ 
céder  et  y  alter  nigro  ami  élu  teier , 
alter  ofienfo  angue  terribilis,  al¬ 
ter  c  ruent  us  ore ,  dum  cvicua  pé¬ 
caris  membra,  difeerpit ,  &c. 
Julius  Finnic,  de  errore  profa- 
nar.  religionum. 
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of  all  things.  We  then  have  together  with  the^ 
proof  of  the  profound  wifdom  of  Mofes’s  laws,  ° 
always  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  Egyptian  prac¬ 
tices,  a  demonftration  of  the  extravagance  of  the 
Egyptians,  who,  above  three  thoufand  years  ago, 
had  begun  to  miflake  the  names  of  the  zodiack 
and  the  figures  either  of  their  writing  or  of  their 
ceremonial  for  important  objeds,  that  concealed 
very  great  myfleries,  or  for  venerable  monuments 
of  the  life  and  apotheofis  of  their  remarkable  men. 
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THE  fame  ground  of  felf-love  by  which  the 
Egyptians  found  Cham,  his  wife  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  Menes  and  Thot  in  the  more  honourable  cha«* 
radiers  of  their  ancient  writing,  made  them  look 
out  for  fbme  ancient  enemy  of  their  colony  in  the 
water  monfter  which  they  called  Ob,  and  which 
they  looked  upon  as  the  enemy  of  Ofiris.  They 
thought  they  had  found  in  him  the  diftind  marks 
of  the  founder  of  a  neighbouring  nation  which  they 
mortally  hated.  This  was  Phyt  or  Phyton,  the 
brother  of  Menes  or  of  Mefraim,  and  father  of 
the  Phyteans  who  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 
Whetner  Phyton  had  revolted  againil  his  father 
Cham,  and  diflurbed  the  tranquillity  of  Menes’s 
eflabli foment,  or  rather  whether  all  the  Phyteans 
were  in  general  odious  to  them,  on  ac count  of  their 
having^  cujioms  altogether  contrary  to  thofe  of  the 
Egyptians  (a),  killing  and  eating  all  the  animals 
which  Egypt  worfoipped,  a  falfe  zeal  of  religion 


(a)  OÙH  voygirt 
Melpomen. 


’Oicny  auraitft  '^yPoyivot.  Herodot.  in 


ï$6 
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*fhe  Poe-  by  degrees  tendered  the  name  of  Phyton,  who 
tïcàl  tjie  founder  of  the  colony,  univerfally  abhorred  and 
-  EAVEN,execrable.  Inftead  of  the  name  Ob,  which  they 
gave  to  the  fymbolica!  monfter  who  had  deprived 
Ifis  of  her  dear  Ofiris,  they  in  procefs  of  time  got 
the  habit  of  never  giving  it  any  other  name  than 
that  of  Phyt  or  Phyton,  which  roufed  their  hatred 
and  averfion  ;  and  having  intirely  loft  the  hiftory 
of  the  fun  taken  from  the  earth  by  the  flood,  they, 
according  to  their  grofs  fyftem,  gave  it  out,  that 
the  Ibul  of  Phyton  had,  at  its  leaving  his  body, 
entered  into  that  of  an  hippopotamus,  then  into 
that  of  a  crocodile,  of  an  afp,  or  of  any  other 
hurtful  animal  ;  and  that  to  commemorate  this 
tranfmigration  into  animals  as  mifchievous  as  him- 
felf  it  was,  that  their  figure  was  given  him,  if  he 
did  not  even  ftill  refide  in  them. 

The  ori-  Ofiris  being  become  their  common  father,  was 
lalfe  doc^by  degrees  looked  upon  as  the  principle  from  which 
trine  of  all  the  good  that  happened  to  Egypt  fprung  :  In 
the  two  like  manner,  Phyton,  when  he  was  become  the: 
principles.  name  0f  the  fymbol  that  fignified  the  havock  of 
waters,  was  looked  upon  as  an  ill-minded  fpirit,  as 
a  principle  fond  of  thwarting,  perpetually  intent 
upon  crofting  and  prejudicing  them.  They  made 
him  the  principle  of  all  diforder,  and  charged  him 
with  all  the  phyfical  evils  they  could  not  avoid, 
and  all  the  moral  evils  which  they  did  not  care  td 
lay  to  their  own  charge.  Hence  came  the  dodtrine 
of  the  two  oppofite  principles,  equally  powerful, 
?  ht  arch,  inceflfantly  ftriving  againft  each  other  *,  and  alter- 
de  lfid.  fcfnately  vanquifhed  and  vidtorious*  This  doctrine, 
°fir-  which  from  the  Egyptians  was  handed  down  to  the 
Perfians  under  the  names  of  Oromazes  and  Ari- 
manes,  is  altogether  different  from  ours,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  God,  conformably  to  the  adorable 
views  of  his  providence,  imploys  the  miniftry  of 

th§ 
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the  fpirits  who  have  perfevered  in  a  date  of  up-  ^ 
rightnefs,  and  leaves  a  certain  meafure  of  power  to  ^ 
thofe  who  are  fallen  from  it. 

The  averfion  of  the  Egyptians  for  this  Phyton 
their  imaginary  enemy,  and  according  to  them  in- 
cedantly  intent  upon  vexing  them,  went  fo  far,  that 
they  no  longer  dared  to  pronounce  his  name.  How¬ 
ever,  we  find  it  intire  in  the  language  of  the  He¬ 
brews  who  had  dwelt  in  Egypt,  and  had  contracted 
the  habit  of  calling  by  that  name  the  molt  mifehie- 
vous  of  ferpents,  that  is,  the  afp  (a).  The  intire 
name  of  Phyton  or  Python,  is  found  again  in  the 
molt  ancient  and  mod  celebrated  fables  of  pagan- 
ifm.  There  we  fee  this  terrible  monder  ingaged 
with  the  god  who  inlightens  the  world,  and  fpread- 
ing  defolation  every  Where.  Which  being  well 
underdood,  fignifies  nothing  but  the  flood,  enemy 
to  the  fun  and  the  earth.  Nay,  Ovid  himfelf  and  Met 
the  mythologids  that  went  before  him,  had  2}'  li 
glimpfe  of  and  have  preferred  the  ancient  con¬ 
nection  that  was  between  the  flood  and  this  figure, 
by  placing  the  defeat  of  this  ferpent  immediately 
after  the  flood,  and  thence  pafs  on  to  the  fable  of 
the  giants,  which,  as  we  faw,  was  in  its  origine 
no  other  than  a  commemorative  reprefentation  of 
the  extraordinary  meteors  that  began  after  the  flood 
to  trouble  the  air,  and  to  make  men  apprehend 
the  lofs  of  the  fun  a  fécond  time.  Nothing  has 
been  more  celebrated  in  antiquity  than  the  victory 
of  the  fun.  Nothing  more  abhorred  than  Phyton, 
When,  from  a  painted  monder,  he  was  become  a 
being  intent  upon  doing  mifehief.  The  Egyptians 
fearing  to  defile  themfelves  by  the  bare  pronouncing 
of  that  detedable  name,  retained  the  letters  of  it* 
and  converted  them  into  that  of  Typhon» 


We 
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The? oE-  We  have  feen  how  the  crofs,  as  well  intire  as 
t  1  c  a  l  abridged,  was  die  mark  of  the  increafe  of  the  Nile, 
.*  £  a  v  e  n .  becaufe  it  was  the  meafure  of  it.  This  crofs,  which 
(when  detained  by  the  link  of  a  chain,  and  confined 
in  the  hand  of  Ofiris,  in  the  claws  of  the  hawk,  or 
the  hand  of  Horus,  very  plainly  fignified  the  over¬ 
flowing  of  the  Nile  regulated  by  the  fun,ftrengthened 
by  the  wind,  and  fubjeCt  to  fixed  rules,  or  mattered 
by  the  induftry  of  hufbandry)  took  quite  another 
turn  in  their  minds.  This  crofs  which  in  their  vul¬ 
gar  writing,  as  likewife  in  the  ancient  Hebraic  cha¬ 
racters,  in  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  alphabet  was 
the  letter  Tau,  necefiarily  began  the  word  Typhon 
written  in  the  current  hand.  So  that  this  figure 
tied  up  with  the  link  of  a  chain,  or  detained  by  a 
hand,  appeared  to  them  an  abbreviated  character 
defigned  to  fignify  Typhon  chained  up  or  difarmed. 

That  the  crofs  or  the  T  fufpended  by  the  link 
of  a  chain  was  taken  by  the  Egyptians  for  Typhon 
ftopt,  or,  which  was  the  fame  thing  to  them,  for 
the  deliverance  from  evil,  we  may  aflure  ourfelves 
by  confulting  their  practices,  which  are  the  fureft 
interpretation  of  the  opinion  that  governed  them. 

They  hung  the  Typhon  retained  with  the  link 
of  a  chain  round  the  neck  of  their  children  and  of 
their  Tick  people.  They  applied  it  to  the  firings 
or  fillets  with  which  they  wrapped  up  their  mum¬ 
mies,  where  we  (till  find  it.  What  can  in  their 
ideas  fignify  a  T  chained  up  placed  near  thofe  to 
whom  they  wifhed  health  and  life,  if  not  the  de¬ 
liverance  from  the  difeafe  and  death,  which  they 
hoped  to  obtain  by  thefe  fuperftitious  practices?  It 
is  then  credible  that  this  T  appeared  to  them  as  the 
beginning  and  abbreviation  of  the  name  of  their 
enemy,  and  that  the  hand  or  chain  that  confined 
it  Teemed  to  them  the  mark  of  an  afliftant  power 
intent  upon  diverting  evil  from  them.  Thence  we 
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fee  how  flrangely  they  mifapplied  thefe  figures,  Me  Tau- 
which  in  their  firft  inftitution  related  to  the  Nile, OGONT’ 
to  husbandry,  and  to  things  totally  foreign  to  the~ 
applications  of  fucceeding  times.  This  very  pro¬ 
bably  is  an  introdu&ive  key,  wherewith  one  might 
try  to  explain  part  of  the  meaning  which  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  of  the  later  times  have  given  to  their  facred  ' 
writing.  But  it  is  plain  that  every  part  of  this 
writing  referred  to  the  falfe  notions  they  had  con¬ 
tracted  of  thefe  figures,  and  the  benefit  of  inquiries 
of  this  kind  is  too  inconfiderable  to  bellow  the 
leaft  trouble  upon  it. 

This  cuftom  of  bridling  the  powers  of  the  ene-Theorî- 
my,  and  of  hanging  a  captive  Typhon  about  theSineoftil€ 
neck  of  children,  of  fick  perfons,  and  of  the  dead, amulets’ 
appeared  fo  beneficial  and  fo  important,  that  it 
was  adopted  by  other  nations.  The  children  and 
the  fick  mod  commonly  wore  a  ticket,  wherein 
was  a  T  which  they  looked  upon  as  a  powerful 
prefervative.  In  procefs  of  time  other  characters 
were  fubflituted  in  the  room  of  the  letter  T,  which 
was  at  firlt  ingraved  on  this  ticket,  but  of  which 
the  other  nations  underflood  neither  the  meaning 
nor  the  intention.  They  often  put  a  ferpent  in  it, 
an  Harpocrates,  or  the  objeCt  of  the  devotions  in 
vogue  -,  nay,  fometimes  ridiculous  figures,  or  even 
fome  that  were  of  the  utmofl  indecency.  But  the 
name  of  Amulet*  that  was  given  to  this  ticket,*  AmK- 
and  which  fignifies  the  re??ioval  of  the  evil ,  mofk  ****?*** 
naturally  reprefents  the  intention  of  the  Egyptians  m*l0îum' 
from  whom  this  practice  came* 
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XLIV. 

Eke  fecret  of  the  Egyptian  myfteri.es . 

The  Vo E-  WHEN  people  are  difpofed  to  be  acquainted 

Heaven  w^at  ls  P°^hle  to  know  of  the  Egyptian 

A  religion  which  excites  the  curiofity  by  its  mylterious 
outfide,  they  never  fail  with  fome  eagernefs  to  read 
Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  treatife  upon  I fis 
and  Ofiris,  a  few  others  of  Plutarch,  the  works  of 
Plato,  Porphyry,  or  of  fuch  other  learned  men  as 
had  travelled  in  Egypt,  and  frequently  converfed 
with  the  priefts  of  Ifis,  the  moft  myflerious  people 
in  the  world.  They  fancy  that  in  books  like 
thefe,  or  no  where,  they  are  to  look  for  the  un¬ 
demanding  of  the  fymbolical  figures.  But  having 
read  them,  they  are  amazed  to  find  nothing  there 
but  (lories  fit  to  amufe  the  common  people,  or 
fome  infipid  allegories  void  of  connection,  dignity 
’  or  ufe  i  or  in  fhort  an  affected  fort  of  metaphy- 
ficks,  in  the  fubtilties  whereof  our  deiils  love  to 
bewilder  themfelves,  but  which  it  is  ridiculous  to 
think  that  plain  antiquity  ever  had  the  lead  know¬ 
ledge  of.  We  regret  the  time  of  a  long  and  very 
tirdome  reading,  which  is  not  made  amends  for 
by  any  difcovery  ever  fo  little  fatisfadlory.  All 
we  can  leam  with  any  exadlnefs  in  thefe  books,  are 
the  errors  and  extravagant  notions  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  As  to  that  profound  wifdom  fo  lavifhly 
afcribed  to  them*  there  are  fcarce  any  foodleps  of  it 
to  be  found  in  their  writings  :  and  the  reproach 
*  Plato  in  which  the  Egyptians  bellowed  on  the  Greeks  *,  of 
Tim.  being  always  child ifh  in  their  hiftory,  after  this 
reading,  feems  to  us  with  as  much  and  even  more 
juftice  applicable  to  the  Egyptians  themfelves  ; 
fince  their  dodtors  as  well  as  the  people  were  full  of 
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puerilities,  and  ran  headlong  into  miftakes  fill  the'7'’  Tme- 
more  pitiful,  as  they  annexed  arbitrary  hifion.s0 
and  occurrences  to  fuch  figures  as  were  defigned  ro 
fignify  quite  other  things. 

But  we  muft  not  expedt,  will  they  fay,  ..hat 
the  priefs  of  I fis,  or  Plutarch,  or  any  other 
travellers  who  heard  them  talk,  can  be  able  to 
give  us  any  information  about  the  true  fenfe  a. 
meaning  of  thefe  fymbols.  It  was  a  myferious 
theology  -,  which  they  took  great  care  not  to  divulge. 

Thofe  who  were  initiated  therein, ingaged  themfëlvcs 
by  an  oath  never  to  communicate  to  the  people  any 
part  of  what  had  been  revealed  to  them.  Does 
not  Herodotus  often  tells  us,  that  he  is  permitted 
upon  no  account  whatever,  to  reveal  the  names  nor 
the  honours  that  were  defined  and  annexed  to  cer¬ 
tain  deities,  or  what  thefe  deities  were  ?  The  fecret 
in  this  point  being  inviolable,  are  we  to  wonder 
that  they  have  not  explained  themfelves  on  the 
grounds  which  concern  us;  andean  we  judge  of 
what  they  have  not  revealed  ? 

Let  us  then  fee,  (and  this  fiall  be  the  conclufion 
of  our  eflay  upon  the  Egyptian  religion)  let  us  fee 
what  thefe  myferies  fo  much  fpoken  of  were,  and, 
if  pofible,  let  us  penetrate  into  thefe  fecrets,  in  fpite 
of  the  veils  and  barriers  which  render  them  inac- 
cefiible. 

Nothing  could  be  lefs  myferious  than  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  religion  in  its  beginning.  It  was  originally 
the  fame  with  that  of  Job  and  Jethro  in  Arabia; 
with  that  of  Melchifedec  in  Chànaan,  that  of  Abi- 
rnelec  in  Palef  ine.  It  was  in  fhort  the  religion  of 
Noah  and  of  the  patriarchs  his  children,  the  foun¬ 
ders  of  the  firft  colonies.  This  religion  confifed 
in  adoring  the  moft  high.  There  jufice  and 
work  were  recommended,  the  dead  honourably 
treated,  and  a  better  fate  to  come  hoped  for.  The 
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fl*  Pot-  figures  expofed  to  the  eyes  of  the  people,  far  from 
ICAL  concealing  any  myfteries,  were  publickly  fhewed 
EAVEN,them  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  let  them  into  the 
fenfe  thereof,  and  by  a  kind  of  perpetual  fermon 
to  inculcate  on  all  minds  their  duties  towards  God, 
the  advantages  annexed  to  peace  and  to  a  gentle 
behaviour  towards  our  brethren,  the  reward  of 
juft  ice  after  death,  and  the  order  either  of  the  feafts 
or  of  the  operations  which  it  was  fit  every  one 
Ihould  be  acquainted  with.  The  circumftances 
which  I  have  drawn  together  to  evidence  it,  and 
which  we  find  in  the  moft  diftinguifhed  characters 
of  the  Egyptian  writing,  are  fo  numerous,  fo  fim- 
ple  and  fo  perfe&ly  coherent,  that  chance  can  pro¬ 
duce  nothing  of  this  kind.  But  all  this  writing 
degenerated  into  a  heap  of  monftrous  notions  and 
of  abfurd  myfteries,  when  the  fenfe  of  it  was  per¬ 
verted.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  find  out,  what 
it  was  that  gradually  introduced  the  religion  of  a 
fecret  and  of  an  oath  with  regard  to  this  point. 

So  foon  as  the  common  and  vulgar  people,  mif- 
taking  thcfe  fymbolical  figures  for  real  objects  and 
perfonages,  were  prepofieifed  with  the  notion  that 
they  had  for  their  patrons  their  anceftors,  dead  in* 
deed,  but  tranfported  into  the  ftars  (a) ,  and  al¬ 
ways  mindful  of  the  wants  of  Egypt  ;  a  language 
and  a  fet  of  practices  were  formed  agreeable  to 
their  new  ideas  and  inclinations.  Underftanding 
no  longer  the  fymbols,  and  yet  making  it  great 
merit  to  preferve  them,  they  could  not  but  range 
and  difpofe  them  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  They 

fz)  A iyvri  7uv  ret  bodies  were  lying  in  tombs 

ffùy.c tj't  vaf  tfjJTolf  and  honoured  among  them; 

itetfj. crj&  Kcti  .S-gfac 7ct<  but  that  their  fouls  (hone  in 
ÿ  iv  upon  f)  hdfjL’Trjv  the  heaven,  and  there  were 

ttçpet.  They  fay  that  their  become  fo  many  different  ftars, 
gods  had  been  dead,  that  their  Plutarch  de  Ijid.  &  Ofir. 
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undoubtedly  ufed  them  according  to  the  hiflorical  ^  The 
fenfe  they  had  imagined  in  them.  Wherefore  their 0G0NY‘ 
monuments  mull  needs  be  inexplicable  by  a  parti¬ 
cular  enumeration  ;  witnefs  the  figure  of  the  dog- 
llar,  the  lion,  the  virgin,  and  the  Horus  in  a  flate 
of  inadlion,  whom  they  took  great  care  always  to 
delineate  upon  their  dead,  becaufe  he,  in  this  po- 
fture,  appeared  like  one  that  is  dead  ( a ).  We  fee 
from  the  interpretation  of  the  figures  of  the  obe- 
lifk  of  RamefTes,  preferved  partly  in  the  hiflory 
of  Ammianus  Marcell inus,  that  even  from  the 
time  of  this  ancient  king  of  Egypt,  Ammon  was 
looked  upon  as  the  mofl  powerful  of  the  gods; 
that  Horus  was  efleemed  another  beneficent  deity 
which  had  an  affedlion  for  RamefTes  *,  that  confe- 
quently  the  firfl  meanings  of  the  hieroglyphical 
figures  being  forgotten,  were  already  fucceeded  by 
interpretations  attended  with  the  greatefl  abiurdity. 

They  continued  to  make  ufe  of  the  facred  fcul- 
ptures,  but  they  did  it  according  to  the  modern 
fenfe  imagined  in  them.  All  this  ftrange  difpofi- 
tion  can  relate  to  nothing  but  their  fables,  or  a  poor 
and  pitiful  philofophy,  of  which  we  find  inflances 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  facred  iculptures  of 
Egypt  left  us  by  a  grammarian  called  Horapollo, 
who  taught  at  Alexandria  and  at  Conflantinople 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  This  wri¬ 
ting,  which  was  very  judicious  when  it  informed 
the  people  of  things  plain  and  of  daily  ufe,  be¬ 
came,  as  may  be  feen  from  the  work  of  this  Egyp¬ 
tian,  a  means  of  getting  a  reputation  of  learning, 
by  concealing  a  multitude  of  fillinefies,  under  my- 
fterious  enwrapments. 

(a)  See  V  Anti  quite  expliq.  fjpplement ,  *vol.  2.  .the  fequel  of 
the  37 th  plate, 
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fheYoi-  Among  the  ancient  Egyptian  figures,  there 
t  r ç a  i*  W£re  fome  which  could  not  well  be  miftaken  for 

WAy£^ celeflial  gods,  and  of  which  it  was  difficult  to  lofe 
the  meaning,  having  at  firft  been  of  infinite  ule  to 
the  people.  Such  were,  for  inftance,  the  ferpent 
and  the  hawk.  We  fee  therefore,  from  the  inter¬ 
pretation  given  of  them  by  the  grammarian  Hora- 
pollo,  that  in  the  fourth  century  the  Egyptian  priefls 
ftill  exprefifed  the  life  pr  eternity  of  their  gods  by 
a  ferpent  incompaffing  them  (#),  and  that  they  de¬ 
noted  the  wind  by  a  hawk  fpreading  her  wings  ( b ), 
But  the  people  having  once  forgot  the  fenfe  of  the 
facred  writing,  and  taken  human  figures  for  cele- 
flial  powers,  never  gave  over  inventing  hiflories  ; 
end  the  priefls  who  preferved  this  writing  adapted 
it  to  thofe  hitlories,  which  renders  it  worthy  of  con¬ 
tempt,  and  altogether  different  from  the  ancient. 

It  is  credible,  that  in  the  beginning  the  priefls 
^vho  had  as  yet  the  key  of  the  ancient  writing 
forewarned  the  people  of  the  falffiood  of  thefe  in¬ 
terpretations,  and  recalled  them  to  the  unify  of  one 
God  author  of  all  their  good.  The  priefls  at  firft 
retained  a  part  of  the  primitive  explications. 
Thence  comes  the  mixture  of  great  and  little  in 
the  Egyptian  theology,  and  in  the  Eleufinian  which 
was  the  fame.  In  thefe  more  than  any  where  re¬ 
mained  the  ancient  footfteps  of  the  truths,  which 
conflituted  the  principal  ground-work  of  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  patriarchs. 

But  it  would  have  been  dangerous  fqr  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  priefls,  to  attempt  undeceiving  the  people  and 
divert  them  from  the  pleafing  thought  that  Ofiris 


(a)  Ç'Q$:v  y  pi  <rh>  Trow  -  1  rf]  iv 

*/*$■  ■d’îoii  'iSjontSictTiv.  Scr-  evîAcv  <rnu.ctug.  Accifiter  alii 
fentem  aureau  Diï$  fuis  ci r cum-  in  acre  froienjis  rven!um  Jigni' 
tonunt.  Korapollo,  l.  [scat.  Ibid- 
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and  Ifis  were  two  real  perfonages,  and  were  befides^  The- 
their  countrymen  and  the  protestors  of  Egypt.  0G0NY« 
This  chimera  and  all  the  others  in  appearance  were 
authorized  by  the  agreement  of  the  monuments: 
with  the  common  phrafe.  The  a&ions  of  Ofiris 
and  Ifis  were  incefiantly  mentioned.  The  people 
believed  what  they  faw  and  what  they  heard.  The 
perpetual  recital  of  as  many  hiftorical  fads,  as  there 
were  figures  and  ceremonies  exhibited,  completed 
their  errors,  and  rendered  them  invincible. 

If  our  councils  and  the  moil  venerable  of  our 
bifiiops  have  had  fo  much  ado  to  abolifh  among 
the  people  the  belief  of  certain  legends  unworthy 
the  majefty  of  our  religion,  and  which  were  con¬ 
nected  with  no  monument  capable  of  countenancing 
them  ;  how  can  we  conceive  that  the  Egyptian 
priefts  were  able  to  take  from  a  people  immerfed 
in  ignorance  and  cupidity,  the  extravagant  (lories 
which  univerfal  cuftom  offered  to  their  minds  on 
fight  of  the  perfonages  and  animals  wherewith  the 
places  of  their  afifemblies  were  filled?  It  is  much 
more  natural  to  think,  that  the  priefts  themfelves, 
like  the  reft,  yielded  to  the  perfuafion  of  being 
under  the  patronage  of  their  anceftors  tranfported 
into  the  (tars,  and  now  the  moderators  of  the 
fun,  the  moon,  and  of  whole  nature.  The  people, 
in  their  fanatick  enthufiafm,  would  have  tore  in 
pieces  any  that  (hould  have  dared  to  deny  the  hi- 
ftory  of  Ofiris  and  Ifis.  Truth  was  then  altered 
and  obfcured  by  the  very  priefts.  They  firft  ac- 
cuftomed  themfelves  to  thefe  notions,  becaufe  it 
was  dangerous  not  to  comply  with  them,  and  af¬ 
terwards  became  themfelves  the  moft  zealous  de¬ 
fenders  of  them.  The  whole  came  on  by  degrees. 

They  firft  complied  with  the  common  language, 
becaufe  they  thought  they  could  not  ftem  the  tor¬ 
rent  :  but  they  ftudied  in  private  what  they  could 
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7he  Poe-  collect:  of  the  interpretation  of  the  ancient  writing. 

Heaven  ^us  they  at  once  admitted  both  the  popular  fto- 
*ries  and  the  explications  that  demolifhed  them  : 
they  only  took  care  to  require  profound  fecrecy 
from  thofe  whom  they  would  inftrud  in  a  more 
folid  manner. 

Thus  inftruétion  affumed  a  myfterious  and  im¬ 
portant  air,  without  altering  any  thing  in  what  the 
people  believed.  It  only  mentioned  a  more  per- 
fed!  ftate,  and  a  kind  of  knowledge  of  which  none 
became  capable  till  after  many  trials  and  efforts 
which  fuited  not  the  common  fort  of  men.  Thus 
they  avoided  exciting  the  fury  of  the  people.  This 
was  already  a  crying  injuftice  in  thofe  priefts  to 
detain  truth  captive,  and  to  appropriate  it  exclu- 
lively  to  themfelves. 

So  criminal  a  difpofition  could  not  but  occafion 
a  ftill  greater  impairing  of  truth.  And  really 
every  thing  degenerated  more  and  more  every  day. 
The  probation  of  the  difciples,  and  the  oath  of  an  in¬ 
violable  fecrecy,  being  very  remarkable  pradlices^, 
were  perpetuated  with  great  exadtnefs.  The  cere¬ 
monial  part  eafily  fupports  itfelf  in  all  religions,  and 
is  often  imbellifhed  rather  than  diminifhed,  becaufe 
it  is  of  no  importance  to  the  paffions,  which  it  never 
difturbs,  and  fometimes  really  indulges.  It  was  not 
with  truth  and  inftru&ion  as  with  the  ceremonial. 
They  were  disfigured  from  age  to  age,  fometimes 
through  the  ignorance  of  the  priefts,  fometimes  by 
their  avarice,  but  principally  by  their  fondnefs  for 
fyftematick  reveries,  with  which  the  moll  fubtil 
among  them  tried  to  explain  the  fymbolical  wri¬ 
ting  s  and  of  which  they  were  much  fonder  than 
of  a  few  plain  and  over-ftmple  truths,  which  their 
predeceffors  were  contented  to  teach  them. 

Therefore  danger  and  fear  firft  gave  birth  to 
the  fecrecy  of  the  Egyptian  inftrudtions,  and  have 

converted 
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converted  the  practices  of  the  public  religion  mto^THE- 
fo  many  myfteries,  to  the  knowledge  of  which  none QG0NY- 
could  be  admitted  but  fuch  as  had  given  proofs  of 
a  profound  refpect  for  the  objects  of  religion,  of  a 
perfection  which  common  men  could  not  attain, 
and  an  unconquerable  taçiturnity.  But  then  thofe 
who  were  initiated  thought  themfelves  of  a  clafs 
fuperior  to  the  reft  of  men,  and  their  condition  ap¬ 
peared  worthy  the  envying.  The  priefts  being 
fure  of  the  difcretion  of  their  difciples,  might  very 
well,  in  the  beginning  of  idolatry,  acknowledge 
to  them  the  groffnefs  of  the  meaning  which  the 
people  annexed  to  thefe  fymbols.  But  their  fhame- 
ful  connivance  fuffered  error  to  get  fo  much 
ground,  that  the  piety  of  the  initiated  themfelves 
funk  into  a  mere  ceremonial  :  and  the  fraall  remains 
of  truths  which  fubfifted  amidft  fo  many  fabulous 
ftories,  remained  there  ftifled  as  it  were,  and  with¬ 
out  any  ufeful  effedt.  The  priefts  themfelves  out¬ 
did  the  popular  fuperftitions  :  and  though  they  had 
no  longer  any  occafion  to  apprehend  the  giving 
offence  to  the  people,  whole  follies  they  had 
adopted  and  multiplied,  they,  out  of  cuftom,  and 
from  interefted  views,  prefer ved  the  preparatory 
ceremonies,  and  the  religion  of  filence,  that  gave 
the  people  a  high  notion  of  the  minifters,  and  of 
their  learning. 

But  is  it  then  certain  that  the  reafon  which  at 
firft  obliged  the  public  minifters  of  religion  to  con¬ 
ceal  from  the  people  the  grounds  of  their  inftruc- 
tions,  was,  becaufe  the  people  had  converted  the 
inftrudtive  fymbols  into  fo  many  imaginary  gods, 
whereas  thefe  figures,  when  reduced  to  their  firft 
interpretation,  had  no  other  tendency  but  to  teach 
them  how  to  honour  one  only  principal  author  of 
all  good,  to  live  in  peace,  to  regulate  their  work, 

and  to  expert  a  better  ftate  to  come?  Falfe  zeal, 

which 
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<77* Poe-  which  is  naturally  furious  and  fanguinary,  doubtlefs 

H  'h  av  n  broken  ^ort^  uPon  P^a^n  a  dofrrine,  wherein 
A  not  the  leaft  mention  of  its  gods  was  made,  and  in 
which  they,  far  from  being  gods,  proved  never 
to  have  had  any  reality  in  them,  and  were  again 
reduced  to  the  characters  .of  an  ancient  way  of 
writing.  It  is  evident  that  fuch  a  contrail  between 
the  ancient  explication  and  the  modern  belief,  could 
not  but  give  uneafinefs  to  the  priefls.  But  can  we 
then  affert  that  this  was  what  rendered  them  fo 
timorous,  fo  cautious,  and  fo  circumlpect  ? 

Let  us  not  judge  of  the  motive  of  their  filence 
from  thofe  dark  myfleries  which  fuperdition  and 
lewdnefs  from  time  to  time  introduced,  and  wherein 
the  fecrecy  made  ufe  of  in  the  religious  afiemblies 
became  neceffary,  to  veil  infamous  abominations 
and  barbarous  fuperflitions.  Thefe  abufes  of  the 
religious  filence  were  not  long  unpunifhed,  and  the 
magi  (Irate  took  great  care  to  fupprefs  them  fo 
*  Ltv.  foon  as  he  was  acquainted  with  ihem*.  But  let 
£  39-  us  return  to  the  mod  ancient  and  mod  refpe&ed 
myderies,  to  the  myderies  that  have  been  judged 
innocent  and  ufeful  by  the  heads  of  the  mod  fober 
and  bed  difciplined  dates. 

Let  us  make  choice  of  the  myderies  of  Eleufis(^). 
They  are  the  mod  famous  and  mod  genuine 
of  all,  becaufe  they  were  under  the  direction  of 
the  fird  magidrates  of  Athens.  They  are  likewife 
the  mod  ancient  and  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Egypt. 

{a)  A  city  near  Athens,  the  rules  cf  husbandry,  and 
The  fezlls  of  Ceres  were  fo-  the  firil  inftru&ions  that  render 
îemnized  there  with  great  men  fociable. 
pomp  ;  and  all  the  Grecian  ' At  y.iv  >8  rtrï&çx,:  f  nr> 

cities  lent  thither  procédions  tecov  v7roy.v\\<j.d)dL  4  Tet  A  st. 
and  the  frft-fruits  of  their  har-  vivia.^  ciTrety/  à;  ra  git* 
vefts,  as  an  acknowledgment,  rad-’  uaçov  w  ctjicv  wfk 
that  it  was  from  Athens  and  r>ua<  'hsw'xKyTr «g t .  Ifocrat.  de 
Elcufis  that  they  had  received  Athenievfib.  in  Timeyyruo. 

Diodorus 
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Diodorus  Siculus  has  informed  us,  and  even  proved^  The- 
from  their  exadt  refemblance,  that  thefe  myderies000^-^ 
came  from  lower  Egypt  -,  that  they  were  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  Ifis  -,  that  they  proceeded  from  the 
remoteft  antiquity,  and  had  been  introduced  into 
Greece  from  the  time  of  Erechtheus,  or  about  the 
firft  beginning  of  Athens,  that  is,  in  an  age  not 
very  diftant  from  the  birth  of  idolatry. 

The  moft  notable  among  the  Romans  who 
travelled  into  Greece,  finding  nothing  but  uncer¬ 
tainty,  darknefs,  and  often  mere  abfurdity  in  the 
notions  and  difputes  of  Philofophers  upon  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  gods,  feldom  failed  to  get  initiated  into 
the  myfteries  of  Ceres,  and  thofe  of  Samothracia 
or  of  Lemnos  ;  imagining  that  in  this  part  of  the 
myfteries  which  was  called  the  clear  fight  ( a )  of 
truth,  they  could  at  length  learn  what  thofe  gods 
were,  whofe  number  and  condudl  were  a  fcandal 
to  them.  But  they  were  extremely  furprized  on 
their  leaving  thefe  myfteries,  to  have  learned  no¬ 
thing  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods,  and  to 
fee  the  fenfe  of  the  figures  that  were  prefented  to 
them,  reduced  to  the  regulations  of  hufbandry  in 
its  infancy,  to  the  advantages  of  peace,  and  to  ju- 
ftice  which  gives  us  a  right  to  hope  for  a  better  life 
to  come.  They  did  not  fay  to  the  initiated,  Your 
gods  are  no  gods  -,  but  thofe  who  fhewed  them  ex¬ 
plained  the  whole  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  be¬ 
came  fimple  marks,  appointed  to  intimate  certain 
truths  fit  to  regulate  the  lives  of  men.  Ifocrates 
and  Epidfetus  have  explained  themlelves  clearly  on 
this  point  :  “  Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
“  myfteries,  fays  the  fir  ft  (£),  infure  to  themfelves 


(a)  F.tO'Xk  or  MJTO'lict. 

(b)  In  panegytico, 
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very  pleating  hopes  againft  the  hour  of  their 
“  death  as  well  as  for  the  whole  courfe  of  their 
“  lives.  All  thefe  myfteries,  adds  Epi&etus  ( a ), 
“  have  been  eftablifhed  by  the  ancients  to  regulate 
“  the  life  of  men,  and  to  banifti  diforders  there- 
4t  from.” 

But  let  us,  under  this  head,  afk  queflions  of  one 
who  was  powerful  enough  to  fupprels  thefe  myfte¬ 
ries,  had  they  been  abfurd,  and  clear-fighted  enough 
very  well  to  diftinguifh  what  they  meant.  This  is 
Tully.  He  had,  like  many  others,  the  devotion 
or  curiofity  to  get  initiated  into  the  myfteries  of 
Eleufis.  Let  us  apply  to  him,  and  endeavour  to 
inform  ourfelves  what  it  was  he  faw.  He  will  be 
referved  in  his  anfwer  ;  but  if  he  is  only  pleafed 
to  give  us  hints,  he  will  make  us  eafily  guefs  at 
what  he  was  not  permitted  to  publifh.  I  enter 
not ,  fays  he,  into  a  particular  enumeration  of  the 
ceremonies  of  Eleufis  which  are  fo  holy  and  venerable , 
I  likewife  pafs  in  filence  the  worjhip  which  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  ifland  of  .Samothraciay  and  the  myfteries 
folemnized  at  Lemnos  amidft  a  vaft  compafs  of  for  eft  st 
When  thefe  myfteries  are  explained ,  and  brought 
again  to  their  true  meanings  we  prove  not  to  have 
learned  fo  much  the  nature  of  the  gods  as  that  of 
the  things  themfelves ,  or  of  the  truths  we  ftand  in 
need  of(b ). 

This  firft  confeflion  of  Tully  fays  a  great  deal, 
and  he  fufficiently  intimates  to  us,  that  when  thefe 
cuftoms  were  eftabliflied,  men  knew  not  the  nature 


TTAld'iUt  X At  iTTAV- 
Op0»V^  TS  fiiK  HATiCrdtit)  7 TeiV- 
T cl  TclUldL  U7T0  T  TTcLhdJCOV, 

{b)  Omit  to  Eleuftnam  fan  51  am 
illam  &  augujiam  ( religionem  ) 
prœterea  Samothraciam ,  eaque 
(  myfieria  )  quæ  Le  mm  *  *  *  • 


coluntur  fylveflribus  fepibus  den- 
fa  ;  quibus  explicates  ad  ratio - 
nemque  revocatis,  rerum  natura 
magis  cognofcitur  quatn  deorum. 
Cic.  de  Nat.  Deorum,  lib.  I. 
Tub  finem. 
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of  the  gods.  He  thereby  informs  us  of  the  motives  72*  The- 
of  fo  cautious  a  fecrecy.  Anciently  all  was  done0 G0NY- 
in  public  *.  Thefe  figures  and  ceremonies  were  *  Dkd 
fhewed  only  to  regulate  the  people.  Men  were/.  ^ p. 
thereby  taught  maxims  of  conduct,  and  the  fureft  343.  hf 
means  of  behaving  themfelves  well.  But  in  time  344*  edit- 
it  was  thought  proper  to  keep  the  inftru&ion  fe/echeL 
cret,  and  to  reveal  to  none  but  people  of  experienced 
difcretion  the  true  meaning  of  the  fymbolical  figures, 
becaufe  this  meaning  was  very  fimple,  and°thofe 
figures  were  but  figns.  Whereas  the  people  in 
their  grofs  ignorance  imagined  they  faw  and  would 
have  every  one  to  fee  in  thefe  figures  men  and 
women  whom  their  imagination  deified,  by  lodging 
them  in  different  ftars.  ° 

But  let  us  prefs  Tully  to  explain  himfelf  a  little 
more.  If  he  be  but  willing  to  add  two  words  as 
fignificant  as  the  foregoing,  I  don’t  fee  but  he  may 
fully  afcertain  the  reafon  or  motive  which  I  gave 
you  of  the  fecrecy  of  the  myfteries,  and  juftify 
what  I  told  you  of  the  meaning  of  the  fymbolical 
writing  and  ceremonies.  By  the  aftiftance  of  thefe 
myfteries ,  fays  he  farther,  we  have  known  the  means 
offubftfting  (by  regulating  our  works).  The  inftruc- 
tions  given  there  have  taught  men  not  only  how  to 
live  (among  themfelves)  in  peace  and  with  mildnefs , 
hut  even  how  to  die  in  the  hopes  of  a  letter  ftate  to 
come  ( a ),  the  infallible  reward  of  their  virtue. 

This  paffage,  though  very  fliort,  informs  us  of 
all  we  wanted  to  know,  and  not  only  removes  all 
the  barriers,  but  alfo  the  laft  veils  that  ftopt  up  the 
avenue  to  the  myfteries.  All  at  laft  is  expofed 
to  broad  day-light.  Thefe  practices  had  no  rela- 

(a)  Illis  myjleriis  ■  •  •  •  prin  •  tionem  accept  mus,  fed  etian :  cum 
cipia  <vit<£  cognovimus,  ne  que  J'pe  meliore  moriendi,  Cic.  de 
folum  cum  lœtitia  vivendi  ra -  leg.  1.  2. 
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tion  to  the  gods,  becaufe  thefe  are  of  later  daté  j 
and  they  are  myfteries  on  no  other  account  but  be- 
Caufe  trufty  people  muft  be  found  that  may  be  told 
what  all  this  anciently  fignified.  They  were  hidden 
from  the  reft,  and  with  regard  to  them  buried  in 
an  inviolable  fecrecy,  becaule  the  figures  which  the 
people  deified,  meant  in  thefe  myfteries  quite  other 
things  than  gods:  a  confeftion  which  might  have 
had  dangerous  confequences. 

The  object  of  this  fo  ancient  inftrudtion  ran 
upon  three  points,  which  were,  firft,  to  teach  men 
difperfed  and  crofted  by  a  thoufand  impediments* 
the  method  of  procuring  themfelves  their  nourifti- 
ment  and  clothes,  by  means  of  certaijj  regulations 
or  precautions  drawn  from  experience  ;  fécond  ly, 
to  ufe  each  other  with  mutual  kindnefs  5  and  thirdly 
and  laftly,  to  live  with  an  equity,  that  would  infure 
them  a  better  life  after  death.  Tully’s  expreftions 
are  plain.  But  he  having  explained  himfelf  in 
but  few  words,  let  us  fully  expofe  the  whole  pur¬ 
port  and  perfedt  conformity  of  them,  with  the  in¬ 
tire  explication  I  have  given  of  the  ancient  fym- 
bols,  adding  here  the  literal  tranfiation  of  moft  of 
the  terms  made  ufe  of  in  thefe  myfteries.  Neither 
the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans  underftood  the  meaning 
of  them,  becaufe  all  thefe  terms  are  Phenician. 
But  if  the  terms  ufed  in  the  Eleufinian  feafts  {hall 
perfedlly  concur  with  the  explication  of  Tully  ort 
the  one  hand,  and  with  the  fenfe  I  have  afcribed 
to  the  pieces  that  were  moft  in  ufe  in  the  fymbolical 
writing  and  ceremonies,  on  the  other  -,  the  refuît  of 
this  will  evidently  be,  that  the  figures  originally 
appointed  to  inftrudt  the  people  have  been  con¬ 
verted  into  fo  many  imaginary  gods,  and  that  we 
have  obtained  the  true  original  of  all  thefe  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  poetical  heaven. 

The 
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The  Ceres  of  Sicily  and  Eleufis  is  no  other  than ^  The- 
the  Egyptian  Ifis,  brought  into  thofe  places  by  Phe-OGONr# 
nician  merchants,  who  made  themfelves  rich  by  xhe  ori  " 
tranfporting  the  corn  of  lower  Egypt  into  thegineof 
places  whither  the  fcarcity  of  provifions  drew  them,  Ceres4 
and  generally  on  the  different  coafts  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  where  they  had  offices,  comptoirs  and 
eifabliffiments.  The  ceremonial  of  the  rural  feafts 
had  in  their  hands  taken  a  turn  fomewhat  difFe* 
rent.  The  mother  of  harvefts  there  lamented  her 
daughter,  inftead  of  bewailing  her  hufband,  as  the 
Egyptian  ritual  would  have  it.  This  excepted  $ 
the  ground  and  intention  were  the  fame;  Both 
allegories  bear  an  evident  relation  to  the  difmal 
change  introduced  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  by 
the  flood,  and  to  the  difficult  and  toilfome  progrefs 
of  hufbandry,  which  was  long  before  it  could  be 
regulated. 

If  we  attend  to  the  hiflories  current  among  the 
Athenians  (a),  Ceres  difconfolate  for  the  lofs  of  her 
daughter  Perephatta  or  Perfephone,  (which  the  La¬ 
tins  pronounce  Proferpine)  ran  every  where  to  find 
her  again;  She  lighted  flambeaux*  and  fought  hef 
night  and  day.  After  many  toils  and  much  wan¬ 
dering,  fhe  found  near  Eleufis  a  few  perfons  who 
tried  to  comfort  her  in  her  diflrefs.  A  woman 
named  Bûubo  brought  her  viétuals  and  refrefhment; 

She  tried  to  make  the  goddefs  fmile,  and  fucceededL 
Celeus  king  of  Eleufis,  and  his  fon  Triptolemus 
received  her  kindly,  and  in  return  fhe  taught 
them  the  culture  of  corn  unknown  to  them.  In 
lieu  of  the  acorns  and  poppies  which  they  fed  upon* 
hie  gave  them  wheat  and  barley,  which  fhe  taught 
them  how  to  fow  and  make  ufe  of  Celeus* 

(a)  See  S.  Clem.  Alexandr.  Cohort,  ad  Gent,  and  Potter's  An~ 

Equities  of  Greece,  <vol.  2. 

X  inftru&ed 
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inftru&ed  by  Ceres ,  taught  (a)  the  neighbouring 
people  the  art  of  making  hurdles,  vans,  baskets, 
and  the  other  rural  inftruments  fit  to  cleanfe  and 
preferve  the  corn  or  other  grain.  Triptolemus  fon 
of  Celeus(&)  was  their  inftrudtor  in  the  art  of  making 
furrows,  of  turning  up  the  earth,  and  of  managing 
the  plough.  Ceres  alter  having  allay  d  her  grief, 
by  the  fatisfaftion  of  doing  good  to  the  people 
among  whom  fhe  went  to  afk  news  concerning  her 
daughter,  at  laft  found  her  again.  But  fhe  was 
reftored  to  her  but  upon  condition  that  fhe  fhould 
dwell  fix  months  in  the  company  of  her  mother, 
and  fix  other  months  under  ground.  In  memory 
of  this  event,  Ceres  inftituted  the  feafts  called 
Thefmophoria,  whofe  principal  parts  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  three,  viz.  the  preparations,  the  procédions, 
and  the  autopjia,  or  the  fight  of  truth.  _ 

The  preparations,  the  long  enumeration  of  which 
may  be  read  in  Meurfius  *,  had  for  their  object  the 
frugality ,  chaftity,  and  innocence  that  were  necef- 
fary  to  the  worfhippers.  The  proceffions  confifted 
in  the  carriage  of  the  facred  bafkets,  wherein  they 
inclofed  a  child  and  a  golden  ferpent  (c),  a  van, 
grains,  cakes,  and  all  the  other  fymbols  of  which 
we  have  made  the  enumeration  in  another  place. 
The  autopfia  was  in  a  manner  the  laft  act  of  this 
repre Tentation,  After  a  horrid  darknefs,  lightnings, 
thunder-claps,  and  an  imitation  of  what  is  moft 
fhocking  in  nature,  the  ferenity  which  at  laft  fuc- 
ceeded,  °difcovered  four  perfonages  magnificently 
dreffed,  and  whofe  habits  were  all  myfterious.  The 
moft  brilliant  of  all,  and  which  was  efpecially  called 

% 

(a)  Virgea  prætered  Cehi  <vi/ifque  fupcllex.  Géorgie.  1.  I. 
(h)  Uncique  puer  monjlrator  aratri.  Ibid. 

(<r)  P otter  s  Antiquities  of  Greece ,  vel.  2.  pao.  3  2 7'  an<^  ^  Clem . 
Cohort,  ad  Gent. 
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the  Hierophant,  or  the  expounder  of  /acred  things.  The  Tut- 
was  drefledfo  as  to  reprefent  the  demiunms,  the0G0Nlt' 
being  that  governs  the  univerfe:  The  fécond  was  1  * 

the  flambeau-hearer ,  and  had  relation  to  the  fun. 

The  third,  whom  they  called  the  Adorer ,  and  who 
kept  near  an  altar,  reprefented  the  moon.  The 
fourth,  whom  they  called  the  /acred  mejjenger ,  related 
to  Mercury  (a).  Let  us  reduce  both  the  hiftory  and 
the  ceremonies  again  to  truth. 

The  voyage  of  Ceres  is  a  collection  of  little 
ftories  invented  to  give  a  fort  of  meaning  to  the 
terms  and  figures  that  were  retained  in  the  feafts 
without  being  underflood  -,  but  which  in  their  firffc 
inflitution  were  appointed  to  reprefent  the  over¬ 
throwing  and  diforder  of  the  outfide  of  the  earth 
caufed  by  the  flood*  the  changes  of  the  air  and 
feafons,  the  lofs  of  the  ancient  abundance,  and  the 
long  difficulties  which  hufbandry  had  been  obliged 
to  overcome.  The  Ifis  which  appeared  at  that  feaft 
eflablifhed  for  a  commemoration  of  the  flate  of 
men  after  the  flood,  reprefented  the  earth,  and  ffie 
went  at  that  time  by  a  name  fit  to  exprefs  the 
change  which  the  flood  had  introduced  into  our  ha¬ 
bitation,  the  outfide  whereof  it  had  overturned  and 
broken.  She  was  called  Ceres,  which  fignifies 
ruin ,  fraHure ,  or  a  turning  topfy-turvy  (h).  This 
mother  laments  the  lofs  of  her  dear  daughter.  She 
regrets  the  abundance  loft,  the  ancient  fecundity 
which  the  waters  proceeding  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  had  taken  from  her.  She  laments  the 
corn  hidden  and  confounded  among  a  crowd  of 

(a)  ’Fr  3  Toiy  fErd/-  xif v£,  *E Eufeb.  prap. 
ç'iia,  (jLVÇYipio/ç  b  [Av  lefcQtt'-  E<v.  1.  3. 

êif  êixova.  t»  (b)  ~V~lp  ceretsy  coiifraétio , 

ttcrxîvcff{]a.r  cPdiJ'xyop  3  excidium>  overthrow.  Jerem. 

7rv  Hài'ï*  ko.)  b  [j.ïv  cm  (Z&-  46  :  20. 
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weeds  that  (mother  it,  or  thrown  to  no  pirrpofe 
upon  barren  grounds,  or  carried  away  by  the  winds, 
'and  by  the  havock  of  the  great  waters.  This  fenfe 
has  nothing  ambiguous  in  it.  Perephatta  fignifies 
abundance  loft  (a),  and  Perfephone  or  Proferpine 
fignifies  the  corn  hidden ,  the  corn  loft  (J>). 

Men  were  long  expofed  to  great  troubles,  har- 
raffed  by  the  rains  and  the  cold,  obliged  to  colled 
(talks  of  fenel-giant  or  other  refiny  and  dry  mat¬ 
ters,  to  make  torches  equally  fit  to  warm  them, 
and  to  light  the  long  winter  nights  hitherto  un¬ 
known.  Hence  the  torches  infeparable  from  the 
figns  eftablifhed  in  commemoration  of  that  deplo¬ 
rable  (late  of  mankind. 

In  order  to  fubfift,  they  firlt  made  ufe  of  the 
grains  or  oil  of  fefame,  of  acorns,  pomgranates,, 
and  of  other  fruits,  which  they  found  difperfed 
here  and  there  among  the  briars  and  brambles. 
By  degrees  men  learned  how  to  cultivate  a  few 
feeds  regularly.  The  poppy,  on  account. of  the 
(peed  wherewith  it  grows,  and  of  the  multitude  of 
its  feeds,  was  the  plant  which  in  the  beginning,  did 
bed  for  them,  and  whofe  heads  are  often  feen  in 
the  hand  of  Ceres.  The  firft  abundant  crop  re¬ 
vived  mens  hope  and  joy.  Nor  does  the  word 
bobo  (c)  fignify  any  thing  more.  They  invented 


(<2)  From  ^3  peri ,  fruit; 
arcl  from  finSf  pa  tat  »  to  perifri, 
to  be  wanting,  comes  nn£Tï3 
fèrephatiab ,  the  corn  deilroy- 
ed  ;  the  corn  wanting. 

(b)  From  peri ,  fruit,  corn; 

and  from  \QD  fapban,  to  hide, 
comes  perfepbotieh , 

the  corn  loti. 

(c )  From  fcO  bo,  proventus , 

bobo,  prouvent  us  duplex. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  eaftern 


nations,  to  repeat  the  fame 
word  in  order  to  ftrengthen 
or  double  the  fenfe  of  it.  Holy, \ 
hols  fignifies  moft  holy.  Wells 
and  wells,  fignify  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  wells.  Having  a  heart 
and  a  heart,  is  having  a  dou¬ 
ble  heart.  Bo  fignifies  the  pro. 
dudt  of  fowing  ;  bobo  fignifies 
a  double  product,  a  plentiful 
harvefb 

the 
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the  plough  to  forward  the  breaking  up  of  the  furrows ,  ^  The- 
which  is  meant  by  Triptolemus  (#).  They,  with 
wood  and  willow,  which  are  eafily  adapted  to  every 
ufe,  multiplied  the  tools  fit  to  help  on  the  work 
of  man,  and  to  preferve  his  harveft.  This  is  the 
fenfe  of  Celeus  (£),  which  you  find  again  in  the  in¬ 
ventions  Virgil  afcribes  to  him,  in  metamorphofing 
him  into  man,  and  caufing  him  to  prefide  over  the 
making  of  country  tools. 

At  length  corn  itfelf,  wheat  was  found  out,  con-Thealtei- 
veyed  every  where,  and  cultivated  with  fuccefs.^1^0* 
Perfepheneh  was  found  again.  But  plenty  no  lon-mont]ls< 
ger  iafted  the  whole  year,  as  before  the  flood.  The 
earth  only  for  fix  months  injoyed  the  company  of 
her  daughter,  which,  together  with  the  verdure, 
was  taken  from  her  during  the  w inter- feafon.  Nor 
muft  we  be  furprized  at  this  hiftory  or  emblem’s 
having  been  invented  in  Syria  or  in  Sicily  rather 
than  in  Egypt,  winter  lafting  but  one  or  two 
months  in  that  country.  / 

The  whole  of  this  hiftory  was  reprefen  ted  by  lb 
many  fymbols,  having  each  its  peculiar  name.  One 
was  Ifis  or  Geres  all  in  tears,  lighting  torches  to 
look  out  for  Perephatta. 

Another  was  Bobo,  who  was  reprefented  before 
Ceres,  with  her  lap  full  of  provifions,  and  endea¬ 
vouring  to  comfort  her.  A  third  was  Triptolemus, 
or  the  plough  invented  and  managed  by  Horns. 

Another  reprefentation  was  called  Celeus.  This 
was  Horus  getting  together  the  rural  inftruments 
improved  by  ufe.  The  Greeks,  inftead  of  being 
contented  with  this  fimplicity,  imagined  a  thoufand 

(a )  From  tarap,  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  fur^ 

break  ;  and  from  dbfi  telemy  rows. 

fi  furrow  ;  triptolem , 

(b )  celt y  a  veffel,  a  tool. 

V tree  a  praterta  Celei  nnlifqu  (fupellex,  Georg.  1.  î. 
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$bs  Poe-  frivolous  ftories  upon  every  one  of  thefe  terms,  and 
TICAL  made  them  as  many  perfons,  who  had  lived  and 
ftEAVEN<rejgned  at  Eleufis  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it. 
Preparati-  The  feaft  in  which  they  preferred  the  comme- 
ons  of  the  morative  figns  of  the  ancient  ftate  of  mankind  was 
Hiyfteries.  famous  in  Egypt,  Phenicia,  and  Sicily.  It  paffed 
over  into  Greece  with  all  its  apparatus.  But  as  the 
ftrokes  of  the  allegorick  painting  gave  occafion  to 
the  Greeks  to  imagine  as  many  diftinCt  perfonages 
and  adventures  as  there  were  pieces  in  the  picture  -,  fo 
did  the  good  practices  ufed  at  that  feaft  give  occa¬ 
fion  to  a  multitude  of  uneafy  ceremonies,  in  which 
you  no  longer  fee  any  thing  but  the  veftiges  of  that 
primitive  fpirit  which  animated  the  religious  aflfem- 
blies. 

'fhëvefU-  Noah  and  the  firft  patriarchs  recommended  in 
ges  of  the  the  aflembly  of  the  people  difintereftednefs,  the  love 
ancient  re- Qf  worb5  frugality,  chaftity,  and  peace.  At  the 

tlfe°excef- approach  of  the  feafts,  they  recommended  to  them 
five  aufte- recollection,  fading,  and  forbearance  from  pleafures 
rities  of  even  thofe  that  were  lawful  j  that  they  might,  in 
idolatry.  tjie  celebration  of  the  facrifices,  be  taken  up  with 
nothing  but  fuch  fentiments  as  were  moft  fit  to  ani¬ 
mate  their  virtue,  and  improve  their  conduCE 
Thefe  inftruCtions  and  preparations  were  preferved 
in  the  great  feafts,  and  have  been  handed  down  to 
us.  But  the  religious  fpirit  which  had  dictated  them 
was  loft  among  the  major  part  of  the  nations.  They 
degenerated  into  mere  empty  practices,  and  were 
‘afterwards  looked  upon  as  the  moft  important  parts 
of  the  worth  ip.  In  their  firft  original,  they  were 
(as  they  (till  are  among  us)  either  the  refults  of 
piety,  or  means  to  enliven  it.  They  were  in  time 
thought  treafuries  of  merits  :  men  trufted  in  them  ; 
they  were  refined  and  amplified  from  year  to  year, 
and  from  one  country  to  another.  People  thought 
.  themfelves  devout  in  proportion  as  they  multiplied 
;***'"'  "  G',.*  practices. 
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practices.  Arithmetick  was  all  they  flood  in  need 
of  in  point  of  piety,  the  whole  of  religion  con-^ 
Tiding  in  fo  many  days,  fo  many  hours,  fo  many 
fet-forms,  fuch  a  number  of  prayers.  Thefe  arti¬ 
cles  once  difcharged,  the  gods  mud  have  been  very 
well  fatisfied,  and  men  by  this  means  were  certain 
of  the  defired  harved  or  vintage.  Thefe  perverfe 
notions,  which  attribute  a  greater  merit  to  outward 
practices  than  to  judice  and  a  true  fpirit  of  piety, 
gave  birth  to  the  ceremonious  way  of  life  of  the 
Egyptian  prieds,  to  the  exceffive  fadings  of  the 
priededes  of  Venus  the  celedial  (Urania)  -,  to  the 
perpetual  ufe  of  hemlock,  and  to  the  mortal  cool¬ 
ings  of  the  prieds  of  Ceres  (d),  to  the  bloody  ma¬ 
cerations  of  the  prieds  of  Baal  and  of  the  goddefs 
of  Syria,  to  the  lazy  beggary  of  the  prieds  of  Cy- 
bele,  and  to  fo  many  puerile,  mimical,  fuperditious,o 
or  cruel  devotions,  which  had  indeed  an  outfide  of 
religion,  but  which  neither  honoured  God,  nor  were 
of  any  help  to  one’s  neighbour,  and  had  no  man¬ 
ner  of  efficacy  towards  making  men  better,  or  fo- 
ciety  more  happy.  However,  amidd  this  crowd 
of  exceffes,  we  fenfibly  again  find  the  primitive 
religion  of  which  thefe  things  are  only  the  abufe. 
If  in  the  feads  of  Ceres  or  Ids  men  carried  to  an 
extravagant  excefs  the  form  of  the  gedures  and  dtm* 
ations,  the  fcrupulous  recital  of  the  fet-forms  of 
prayers,  the  length  of  the  vigils,  outward  purity, 
abdinence,  the  forbearance  of  all  pleafures,  and  the 
fhunning  all  manner  of  didradtion  -,  it  is  becaufe 
the  whole  of  religion  was  reduced  to  thefe  outward 
practices.  Thofe  who  obferved  them  knew  neither 
the  motive,  nor  the  purport  or  dedination  of  them. 
It  was  no  longer  any  but  an  artidcial  devotion,  or 

(a)  Hierophantas  - -  ufque  hodie  cicutæ  for bit tone - 

viros  elfe  definere.  S.  Hieronym.  contra  Jovmian.  lib.  i. 
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"  the  fkeleton  of  the  ancient  religion.  But  any  up* 
t  right  unprejudiced  mind  will  eafily  difcern  in  them 
__’the  intentions  of  the  firft  founders,  who  knew  the 
full  value  of  rule,  the  beauty  of  order,  and  the  ber 
nefit  of  recoiled  ion.  And  really,  though  religious 
practices  infpire  not  religion,  yet  are  they  the  re-? 
fuit  ôf  it.  A  heart  truly  religious  cannot  but  faith¬ 
fully  obferve  thofe  exercifes  which  piety  has  efta- 
blifhed  ;  and  could  we  have  expected  any  thing  lefs 
than  inftrudlions  of  laborioufnefs,  frugality,  chaftity^ 
and  hopes  of  a  future  life,  on  the  part  of  the  pa¬ 
triarchs  who  adored  in  fpirit  and  truth  ?  We  then 
perceive  one  and  the  fame  fpirit  in  the  inftrudlions 
of  Noah  and  in  thofe  of  Jefus  Chrift.  The  unity 
of  that  fpirit  is  even  attefted  by  the  extravagant 
aufterities  of  the  heathen  feafts.  They  evidently 
are  nothing  but  the  depravation  of  the  inftrudlions 
of  that  love  of  juftice  and  holinefs,  which  Noah 
taught  his  children,  and  which  conftitute  the  cha- 
radter  of  true  Chriftians. 

A  long  defcription  of  all  the  purifications  and 
other  ceremonies  that  filled  up  the  firft  of  the  nine 
days  of  devotion  confecrated  to  Ceres,  would  have 
tired  out  my  readers,  and  is  no  part  of  my  plan, 
which  chiefly  aims  at  obtaining  the  origine  of  thefe 
eftablifhments.  It  will  be  the  fame  with  the  long 
proceftion  formerly  made  from  Athens  to  Eleufis, 
and  with  the  feveral  marches  peculiar  to  each  of 
the  nine  days.  The  Greeks  had  built  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  this  minute  ceremonial,  upon  the  little  ad¬ 
ventures  that  compofed  the  wonderful  ftory  of  the 
migration  of  Ceres  into  their  country.  Let  us 
content  ourfelves  with  what  proceeded  from  Egypt. 
Such  were  the  trunk  and  bafkets  wherein  they  can¬ 
ned  the  lymbols  of  the  ancient  husbandry,  of  its 
difappointments  and  progrefies.  But  thefe  my  rea¬ 
der  is  acquainted  with.  What  was  carried  in  the 

v  4  '  •  >  •  *•  ^  4  s  -  •*  '  '  *  .v  •  i  n  ^ 
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feafts  of  Ceres  at  Eleufis,  is  the  fame  that  was  car- The, 
ried  in  the  feafts  of  Ifis.  I  gave  an  enumeration 0G0NY* 
of  them  from  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  had  feen  * 
thefe  feafts  in  Egypt.  I  think  I  have  found  their 
meaning,  in  the  extraordinary  concurrence  of  a 
crowd  of  words  and  figures,  which  bring  us  back 
to  husbandry  and  the  regulations  of  fociety.  Let 
us,  therefore,  pafs  on  to  the  explication  of  the  au- 
topfia,  or  the  manifeftation  of  truth,  which  was 
the  whole  purport  of  the  myfteries. 

We  know  not  what  the  four  perfonages  who  The  au- 
revealed  the  holy  things  to  the  afliftants  faid  aftert0Tfla* 
the  diftipation  of  the  darknefs  and  the  feigned  thun¬ 
ders.  But  this  we  ftand  in  no  need  of.  By  fumming 
up  what  Tully  has  taught  us  with  the  functions  and 
names  of  thefe  four  perfonages,  the  whole  becomes 
very  intelligible. 

The  Demiurgus,  or  the  maker  of  the  world.  The  De, 
who  had  fo  magnificent,  fo  myfterious  and  fo  ve-miurSus* 
nerable  a  garment,  has  relation  to  the  winged  circle 
which  is  at  the  head  of  all  the  Egyptian  pi&ures. 

It  was  the  intelligence,  the  fpirit,  the  fource  of  be¬ 
ing  and  beauty,  he  whom  all  obey,  even  God  him- 
lelf. 

He  that  came  next  was  alfo  very  confpicuous,  The  light, 
but  only  fécond  in  rank.  He  paid  homage  to  thebearer- 
firft,  and  was  called  the  light-carrier  (a).  He  is 
the  fame  with  the  Egyptian  Ofiris,  viz.  the  fun. 

The  third  perfonage  who  was  called  the  affiftantT he  aM- 
cf  the  altar ,  the  adorer  ( h ),  was  reputed  among  theant 
Greeks  to  reprefent  the  moon,  as  he  carried  a  cref-a  tar* 
cent  moon  over  his  head.  But  it  thence  appears 
that  this  perfonage  was  Ifis.  Now  we  know  that 


[a]  The  Da  du  que,  from  JV/Y,  [b)  0  \ art  (Z*>y.%y  the  aflift- 
flainbeau  ;  and  from  to  aRt  lbe  ahar* 
have,  to  carry. 

Ifis 
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fbe  Poe*  Ills  with  her  crefcent  fignifies,  not  indeed  the  moon, 
t  1  c  a  l  but  ne0menia,  or  the  eftablifhment  of  the  feveral 
E  a  v  e  N  ‘  feafts  to  praii'e  God  for  all  the  productions  of  the 
earth.  And  for  this  very  reafon  it  is,  that  this  third 
perfonage  kept  near  an  altar,  and  was  called  the 
adorer. 

The  Hie-  The  fourth  was  called  the  meffenger  of  the  gods  ( a ), 
rocence.  or  f}ermeS)  which  correfponds  to  the  Egyptian 
Anubis,  with  his  dog’s  head  and  his  meafure  of  the 
Nile,  accompanied  by  two  ferpents,  is  nothing  but 
the  wholfome  advice  which  the  dog-ftar  timely 
gives  to  men,  to  make  off,  and  to  procure  them- 
felves  fubfiftence,  by  obferving  the  increafe  of  the 
waters.  This  autopfia  or  manifestation  of  truth  be¬ 
ing  then  referred  to  the  primitive  intention  of  the 
ceremony  of  the  rural  feafts,  amounted  originally 
to  intimating  to  the  people  aftembled  four  things, 
which  the  priefts  durft  no  longer  fay  to  them  after 
they  had  converted  the  fymbols  into  fo  many  gods. 

1.  They  were  put  in  mind  of  aferibing  the  glory 
of  every  thing  to  the  Supreme  Being,  to  the  only 
intelligence  that  governs  the  univerle  at  its  plea- 
fure. 

2.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  progrefs  of 
the  fun,  the  particular  circumftance  of  the  month, 
or  the  order  of  the  year.  , 

3.  With  the  order  of  tht  feafts. 

4.  They  were  warned  to  obferve  the  dog-days 
and  the  increafe  of  the  water  in  Egypt,  or  fome 
other  particulars  concerning  husbandry,  and  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  nature  of  the  country.  Nothing  could 
be  better  contrived  than  this  feaft  in  the  fimplicity 
of  its  inftitution.  Tully  very  well  apprehended 
the  aim  and  intention  of  it,  which  was  to  teach  men 

(a)  The  Hitrocerice  from  kp@‘s  facred  ;  and  from  v%% 
interpreter. 
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how  to  fubfift,  how  to  regulate  their  works,  to  live7*^  The» 
in  peace,  and  by  honouring  God  to  entertain  hopes  OGONY* 
of  a  better  life  to  come.  In  a  word  it  is  impoffi-” 
ble  better  to  exprefs  the  intention  of  thefe  feafts  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  notions  of  Tully  and  my  own  ex¬ 
plication,  than  by  giving  them  the  names  they 
went  by.  In  Greece  they  were  called  <Fhefmopho- 
ria  (a)9  in  Phoenicia  and  among  the  Latins  they 
were  called  Palilia  (b)9  which  in  both  languages 
fignify  the  fe aft  of  the  regulations. 

Let  us  here  recapitulate  what  was  either  believed  Recapitu-? 
or  practifed  by  the  mod  ancient  patriarchs,  among latl0n* 
the  firft  Egyptians,  the  firft  Arabians,  the  Chana- 
anites  of  the  firft  ages,  the  Phenicians,  and  the 
moft  ancient  Greeks.  We  find  in  an  uniform  man¬ 
ner,  that  they  all  or  them  honoured  the  moft  High, 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  Father  of  life  :  that  all 
afiembled  at  the  neomen ia,  and  at  the  times  ap¬ 
pointed  to  praife  God  :  that  all  offered  facrifices  of 
thankfgiving  :  that  all  joined  to  thele  facrifices  the 
offering  of  bread  and  wine,  of  fait,  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  in  a  word  of  the  elements  of  life  :  that 
all  ate  in  common  of  what  had  been  confecrated  by 
prayer  :  that  thefe  aflemblies,  though  chiefly  de¬ 
signed  to  praife  God,  ferved  likewife  to  inform  the 
people  either  of  what  belonged  to  manners,  or  of 
what  concerned  husbandry  and  publick  order  :  that 
all  treated  the  dead  with  refpect  :  that  they  had  the 
notion  of  a  juftice,  which  would  one  day  or  other 
diftinguifh  the  good  from  the  wicked  ;  and  finally 
that  they  all  expected  another  life  after  this. 

Thefe  obje&s  of  their  belief,  and  the  grounds  of 
their  practices,  have  been  no-where  deftroyed,  but 

(a)  d-ï'Tfj.o'poPid,  legiÇ a tio .  pelili ^reipublica: moderator .  Job. 

[b)  pelilia,  the  pub-  31  :  z8. 
lick  order.  Ifai.  28:7. 

-i  *  .  *  7 
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The  Poe-  disfigured  by  the  addition  of  an  infinite  number  of 
t  .1 c  a  l  new-fangled  notions  and  abfurd  cuftoms. 

**EAVEN'  The  fpiritual  religion,  and  the  worfhip  in  fpirit 
and  truth,  were  by  cupidity  converted  into  a  reli¬ 
gion  altogether  fenfual,  more  greedy  of  earthly 
bleffmgs  than  of  righteoufnefs.  The  indifference 
and  brutality  of  the  people  caufed  them  to  negledt 
the  underftanding  of  the  figns  anciently  eftablifhed 
for  their  inftru&ion.  The  fame  ignorance  made 
them  to  transform  the  figns  of  the  fun,  the  feafons 
and  feafts,  or  the  fymbolical  men  and  animals,  into 
fo  many  gods,  with  which  their  imagination  peopled 
the  heaven.  Another  miftake  caufed  thefe  pre¬ 
tended  celeftial  men  and  women  to  be  taken  for  fo 
many  perfons  notable  formerly  upon  the  earth,  and 
transported  into  the  ftars  after  death.  The  abufe  of 
the  figurative  language  and  animals  introduced  a 
veneration  for  real  animals,  the  perfuafion  of  the 
metempfychofis,  and  a  way  of  life  full  of  fuperfti- 
tious  practices. 

The  magnificent  ceremonies  whereby  the  Egyp* 
tians  inceffantly  recalled  to  the  minds  of  the  affiff- 
ants  the  belief  of  the  firft  men  concerning  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  God,  and  the  hopes  which  are  to  quiet  the 
minds  of  the  juft  at  the  approach  of  death,  were 
miflaken  for  a  pidture  of  the  place  where  fouls  are 
confined,  and  gave  birth  to  the  hell  of  Orpheus, 
every  whit  as  ridiculous  as  the  heaven  of  poets. 

What  an  indeflrudtible  tradition  attended  witfy 
confiant  pra6tices  had  been  able  to  preferve  of 
the  ancient  doctrine,  proved  at  lafl  fo  very  oppo- 
fite  to  the  popular  notions,  that  the  priefts  thought 
themfelves  under  the  necefiity  of  ufing  much  cir- 
cumfpedion,  and  of  having  recourfe  not  only  to 
the  trial  of  their  difciples,  but  alfo  to  the  oath  of 
fecrecy.  The  reafon  of  the  priefts  themfelves  went 
aftray  in  this  labyrinth  of  obfcure  figns  and  myfte- 

rious 
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nous  practices.  Then  came  on  fyltems.  OnzTheTnt- 
looked  out  among  all  this  apparatus  of  ceremonies  OGONY- 
and  fables,  for  a  complete  fet  of  phyficks  *,  and  ‘ 

taking  the  gods  for  the  feveral  parts  of  nature* 
he  demoliffied  all  manner  of  religion  from  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  philofophy.  Another  tried  to  find  out  a 
complete  body  of  moral  and  inftruCtive  maxims, 
under  the  cover  of  the  molt  fcandalôus  fables. 

Others  imagined  they  had  found  the  molt  profound 
metaphyficks  therein.  Nor  does  the  itupid  fimpli- 
city  of  the  Egyptian,  who  takes  a  man  for  a  man 
and  an  ox  for  an  ox,  appear  by  much  fo  fhocking 
as  the  fublime  nonfenfe  of  a  Platonick,  who  fees 
Monades  and  Triades  every  where  ;  who,  in  a 
figure  of  Ifis  expofed  in  the  middle  of  an  afiembly 
of  husbandmen,  finds  the  archetype  world,  the  in¬ 
tellectual  world,  and  the  fenfible  world  ;  or  who 
feeks  in  the  feet  of  a  goat  the  picture  of  univerfal 
nature  -,  or  who  finds  out  in  the  horn  of  an  ox  the 
efficacy  of  the  imprefiions  of  his  imaginary  genii. 

Thus  the  learned,  from  a  habit  of  diving  into 
matters,  and  of  looking  out  for  extraordinary  ex¬ 
plications,  have  perplexed  a  fubjeCt  of  itfelf  very 
fimple.  The  religion  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
whole  heathenifm  that  proceeded  from  it,  are  no¬ 
thing  but  the  religion  of  the  patriarchs, corrupted 
by  extravagant  additions.  We  need  only  caft  our 
eyes  upon  the  barker  with  a  dog’s  head  on  his 
ffioulders,  and  wings  on  his  feet,  to  be  fenfible  that 
this  figure  was  a  warning  to  think  of  retiring. 

The  very  fight  of  a  lion’s  body  joined  to  the  head 
of  a  young  girl,  ffiews  us,  that  this  odd  mixture 
relates  to  the  palling  of  the  fun  under  the  figns  of 
Leo  and  Virgo.  The  intention  of  the  other  figures 
is  eafily  guefifed  from  thefe.  They  evidently  ferved 
as  fo  many  marks  and  characters.  How  then  be¬ 
came  they  gods,  if  not  becaufe  thefe  figures,  through 
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*The  Poe- the  Ignorance  and  cupidity  of  the  people,  have 
been  converted  into  fo  many  real  objeéls  ;  into  fa 
many  powers  having  a  conformity  with  their  incli¬ 
nations  ?  which  has  at  laft  given  birth  to  an  extra¬ 
vagant  worfhip,  to  an  amazing  multiplicity  of  fa¬ 
bles,  and  then  to  philofophical  fyftems  as  ridiculous 
às  the  fables  themfelves.  A  few  regular  afifemblies 
excepted,  in  which  by  publick  authority  were  pre- 
ferved  fome  footfteps  of  truth  together  with  fome 
ancient  cuftoms  ;  the  whole  went  on  from  bad  to 
Worfe,  from  the  liberty  of  imbellifhments  and  in¬ 
terpretations*  The  gods  were  multiplied  in  the 
popular  difcourfes  as  much  as  the  fymbols,  and  even 
in  proportion  to  the  different  names  given  one  and 
the  fame  fymbol.  Oftentimes,  the  minuted  equi¬ 
vocations  proceeding  from  a  variety  in  the  pronun¬ 
ciation,  the  diverfity  of  dreffes  of  the  fame  figure* 
nay  a  bare  change  of  place,  a  trifle  added  or  re¬ 
trenched,  gave  birth  to  a  new  god.  We  have  feen 
the  many  different  forms  aflumed  by  Ifis,  under 
which  it  was  not  altogether  eafy  to  know  her  again 
at  firft.  Moloch,  Baal,  Marnas,  Adonis,  Atys, 
Ammon,  Jupiter,  all  of  them  are  but  one  and  the 
fame  Ofiris.  Thot,  Anubis,  Hermes,  Camillus, 
Dedalus,  Icarus,  Mercury,  Efculapius,  and  Janus, 
are  nothing  but  the  dog-ftar  difguifed.  Menes,  Mi¬ 
nos,  Menophis,  Mnevis,  Memnon,  Apollo,  Mars, 
Dionyfus,  Bacchus,  Proteus,  Hercules,  are  no  other 
but  Horus  diverfified.  Two  fymbols  Were  often 
confounded.  The  lyre,  which  Mercury  is  reputed 
the  inventor  of,  is  alfo  found  in  the  hands  of  Apollo, 
and  they  likewife  put  near  the  latter,  the  ferpent, 
which  is  infeparable  from  Efculapius  ;  becaufe  the 
fymbols  of  the  do^ftar  and  of  husbandry  had  an 
effential  relation  to  the  folemnity  of  feafls,  and  the 
fubfiftence  of  fociety.  On  the  other  hand  the  fame 
fymbol  often  gave  birth  to  many  new  deities,  by 

changing 
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changing  their  name  and  attribute,  or  by  palling  7 
from  one  province  to  another.  Thus  it  is  that  the° 
Efculapius  of  Epidaurus  has  an  imployment  very'” 
different  from  that  of  the  Marcol  of  the  Chanaan- 
ites,  though  they  both  were  no  other  than  theThot, 
the  advice  of  the  ftar  which  procured  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  both  riches  and  fecurity. 

Men  could  eafily  make  choice  among  this  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  proteCtors,  there  being  enough  to  pleafe 
all  taftes.  Each  canton  had  its  tutelar  gods,  whofe 
hiftories  were  told,  and  their  monuments  Ihewed. 
They  were  patriot  and  affectionate  gods,  on  which 
people  might  confidently  depend.  It  was  but  na¬ 
tural  to  give  them  the  pre-eminence.  But  this  pre¬ 
dilection  went  not  fo  far  as  to  fhut  the  door  to  the 
foreign  gods.  People  did  not  care  to  be  out  of 
favour  with  any  of  thefe  powers.  They  were  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  company  of  each  other;  and  often¬ 
times  gods  proceeding  from  one  and  the  fame  fym- 
bol,  met  together  with  an  equipage  and  functions 
which  made  them  pafs  for  gods  of  very  different 
countries  and  families.  They  fometimes  were  at 
variance  about  precedency  ;  their  nobility  being  for 
certain  very  difficult  to  be  unravelled,  as  it  was 
altogether  imaginary,  like  that  of  many  of  our  earthly 
deities.  The  Greek  chroniclers  took  care  to  forge 
genealogies  for  them  ;  which  they  did  as  well  as 
they  could.  The  celeftial  court  was  not  the  fame 
in  Egypt  as  in  Greece.  In  Egypt  it  was  Ofiris 
that  gave  light  to  the  world.  In  Greece  Ofiris  or 
Jupiter  was  freed  from  that  care.  The  fceptre  and 
thunderbolt  were  left  to  him  :  But  the  chariot  of  the 
day  was  given  to  Horus  or  Apollo.  Jupiter  could 
neither  do  every  thing,  nor  be  every  where.  Lieu¬ 
tenants  were  then  given  him,  each  with  feparate 
diftriCts.  Every  thing  affumed  a  fettled  form.  The 
hiftories  of  the  gods  were  compofed  ;  and  by  at¬ 
tributing 
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^ke Poe-  tributing  to  them  what  each  nation  in  particular 
JJICAL  was  pleafed  to  publifh  on  their  account;  by  adding 
t,AVEN  'thereto  the  hiftories  of  the  minifliers  of  the  temples* 
and  thofe  of  the  kings  who  had  favoured  their  wor- 
fhip  ;  but  chiefly  by  excufing  the  diforders  of  wo¬ 
men  on  account  of  the  pretended  difguifes  of  thefe 
gods  poflefled  with  their  charms  5  they  formed  that 
monftrous  lump  of  mythology,  in  which  it  is  no 
wonder  that  we  find  no  fenfe,  no  coherency,  no 
order  of  place  or  time*  nor  any  kind  of  regard  either 
to  reafon  or  good  manners;  Though  the  major 
part  of  thefe  fabulous  recitals  be  utterly  extrava¬ 
gant  ;  yet,  as  they  have  made  part  of  the  ftrange 
theology  of  our  forefathers,  men  have  at  all  times 
endeavoured  to  find  out  the  true  origine  of  them. 
I  have  ventured  my  own  conje&ures  on  the  fame 
fubjeâ:;  becaufe  they  appeared  to  me  to  amount 
nearly  to  a  certainty,  and  the  whole  might  be  un¬ 
ravelled  with  no  lels  decency  than  benefit.  It  is 
no  longer  fo  with  regard  to  the  minute  particulars 
of  thefe  extravagances.  Sure,  there  is  no  fubjedfc 
upon  which  it  will  be  more  lawful  to  fet  bounds  to 
one’s  knowledge. 
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INDEX. 

A. 

ACHATE  or  Hecate,  Queen  of  Heaven,  pages  1 1 3  and 
1 20. 

Acherufe  (lake  ofj  84. 

Adonis  and  Achad  under  the  figure  of  Ofiris,  1 1 1 . 

Age  (golden;  236. 

Allegories.  Their  origine,  19. 

Amazones.  Their  origine,  51. 

Ammon  (Jupiter)  100,  and  follow. 

Amulets.  Their  firft  ufe,  259. 

Andromeda  (fable  of)  212. 

Angerona  (the)  of  the  Romans.  Falfely  taken  for  the  goddefs 
of  Silence,  71. 

Animals  (facred)  241. 

Animals  (living)  fubftituted  to  the  figns  of  the  Zodiack,  81. 
Anniverfaries  (facrifices  of  the)  48. 

Anubis.  The  dog-ftar.  Origine  of  that  name,  27.  Figure  of 
Anubis,  35. 

Anubis,  or  ifis  accompanied  with  a  tortoife,  or  a  duck,  or  a 
lizard,  160. 

Aphrodite,  goddefs  of  harvefts,  120. 

Apis  and  M  ne  vis,  246,  and  follow. 

Apollo  (the  HorusJ  163,  and  follow. 

Apollo  and  the  Mufes  103,  and  follow. 

Arachne  and  Pallas,  their  debate,  219. 

Argonauts,  their  expedition  216,  and  follow. 

Argus  (fable  of)  220. 

Artemifia,  1  24. 

Aflembly  of  the  judges,  or  of  the  priefls,  proclaimed  by  a 
Horus  with  a  great  beard,  2  31,  and  follow. 

Aftarte,  goddefs  of  herds,  120. 

Atergatis,  queen  of  fifhes,  ibid. 

Atlas.  Etymology  of  that  name,  172,  and  follow. 

_ _  difcharged  cf  his  load  by  Hercules,  176. 

* -  mount,  174. 

Atys  (the  )  of  the  Phrygians  is  tne  Ofiris  of  Fgypî,  126. 
Aurterities  of  idolatry,  their  origine,  278. 
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INDEX. 


;  b. 

BAAL  under  the  figure  of  Ofiris,  hi. 

Bacchanals.  Their  origine,  17.  and  follow.  Reafons  oi 
what- was  pra&ifed  at  thefe  fealls,  150,  and  follow . . 
Bacchants,  why  iurnamed  Menades,  Tyades,  andBefTarides,i  54. 
Bacchus,  145.  confounded  with  Nimbrod,  149.  with  Hor us, 

I  q6.  and  follow.  -  r  r 

Banane-tree,  a  plant  fymbol  of  fecundity,  or  of  acertain  feaicrn, 

42. 

Belenus  (the)  of  the  Gauls.  Horus,  163. 

Bellerophcn  (fable  of)  210. 

Birds,  fymbols  of  the  winds,  3 1 . 


C. 


CABIRI  (the )  of  Samothracia,  201. 

Caduceus  (Mercury's)  its  origine,  187. 

Camillus  (the)  of  the  Hetrurians,  1  86,  and  follow. 

Canopus  :  etymology  of  that  name,  and  the  ufe  of  the  canopi, 

38,  and  39. 

Caron.  His  boat,  87.  f  f 

Cenotaph  :  a  mock  coffin  ufed  in  the  anmverfanes  :  iource  oi 

many  deities,  139. 

Cepheus  and  Caffiopea  (fable  ox  )  213* 

Cerberus,  87*  his  three  heads,  ibid. 

Ceremonies  (fymbolical)  imployed  to  preferve  the  memory  oi 
gieat  events,  73. 

Ceremonies  (funeral)  84.  m 

Ceres  (origine  of)  273.  goddefs  of  corn,  179.  her  poppies,  276. 
Characters  of  the  current  writing  :  when  and  why  invented,  91 . 
their  number  and  progrefs,  ibid,  reje&ed  by  the  Chmefe, 
ibid,  get  the  better  of  the  hieroglyphical  writing,  93. 
Charités  (the)  or  Graces  203,  and  203. 

Chimæra  (the)  211. 

Circe  (fable  oi)  223. 

Circle  (the)  of  the  fun,  fymbol  of  God,  98. 

Ccemeteria  (the)  of  the  Egyptians,  84.' 


olchis,  217. 

orvbantes,  Cretian  facrificers,  144.  .  r  ,  r  r 

,.Lnt  moot.  over  the  head  of  His,  proclamation  of  the  featt: 


or  of  the  Neomenia,  53.  _  . 

Cretians,  their  origine,  1 43.  their  labyrinth,  ibid.  Cretian  nation 

divided  into  three  claffes,  ibid.  ...  c 

Crois  in  the  form  of  a  Tau  :  inilrument  to  meafure  the  increalea 

of  the  Nile,  258.  .  * 

Curetes,  Cretian  hufbandmen,  144. 

Cybele  or  Rhaea,  the  Phrygian  Ifis,  123. 

9,  DACTVLI 


INDEX. 

D. 

DACTYLI  (the)  black fmiths  and  handicrafts  of  Crete, 
143,  and  165. 

Dagon,  god  of  husbandry.  Horus,  138. 

Dedalus,  his  origine,  193 y  and  194. 

Dei,  Deio,  Deione,  mother  of  plenty.  Ifis,  121. 

Delos,  why  called  the  refuge  of  Latona,  1 61 . 

Delphi  (oracle  of)  207. 

Diana,  or  Deione,  or  Ifis,  121.  why  taken  fometimes  for  the 
moon,  then  for  the  earth,  and  for  the  wne  of  PluiO,  122. 
Dionyfus,  145. 

Difguife  of  one’s  fex,  why  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moles,  1  32  . 
Divination,  auguries,  oracles,  &c.  Ses  all  thefe  fubjeds  in  the 

beginning  of  mol.  the  fécond.  _  to 

Dog-liar,  or  the  rifing  ot  the  liar  called  Seirius,  34,  im, 

192,  and  follow. 

li* 

EGYPT  (time  of  rowing  and  harvefl  in)  12.  origine  cf  the  falfe 
duration  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt,  181.  and  follow. 
Egyptians,  their  precautions  in  burials,  22. 

Eleufis.  Its  myfteries,  268. 

Elifian  fields.  Their  origine,  86. 

Erichthon  (cable  of)  Horus,  59. 

Eros,  love  and  his  torch,  17.7.  It  is  Horus. 

Efculapius,  or  Anubis,  186. 

Eumenides  (the)  208. 

F. 

pA^aCb'(«prefenS)’.  Their  eftabUfliment  16.  Memorials 
of  great  events  73.  Proclamation  of  thefe  leaks  44.  Eeaft  m 

memory  of  the  flood,  74,  and  7 5*  .  r 

February,  the  fineft  month  cf  the  year  m  Egypt,  23b. 

Fire,  the  emblem  of  God,  18. 

Flood  (the).  Alterations  it  caufes  throughout  nature,  74. 
Furies,  208.  ^ 

GIANTS  (allegory  of  the)  76.  their  pi&ure  77,  W  78, 

origine  of  their  names,  77.  » 

God.  The  idea  of  God  confounded  with  that  cf  the  oun  and 

Gods  (Egyptian)  communicated  to  Afia  and  Europe,  ic,  • 

Gods  (thef names  of  the).  Their  relation  with  the  Pheniûâ 

language,  109. 

Gods  (genealogy  of  the)  229 
Gorgones,  135.  Ifis. 

Graces,  203,  205,  and  207. 
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H. 


Harpies,  210. 

Harpocrates,  66.  fignification  of  that  name,  71.  things 
attending  Harpocrates,  71,  and  72. 

Hawk  (the;  fymbol  of  the  Etefian  winds,  32. 

Heaven  (poetical).  It  was  the  fy mbolical  writing  in  its  origine,  2. 
Heavenly  holt,  1 1  o,  and  1 1 1 . 

Hebrews.  Origine  of  their  firff  cultoms,  4,  and  6. 

Hecate,  queen  of  heaven,  1  20.  Ifis. 

Hercules,  1  8. 

Hero,  or  Adonis,  1 1 1 . 

Hefpcrides.  Their  garden,  175. 

Horn  of  abundance,  72,  and  1 19. 

Horus,  a  publick  iign  marking  the  feveral  works  of  the  year, 
54,  and  60.  fignification  of  that  name,  ibid,  manner  in  which 
he  was  carried  at  the  reprefentative  fealls,  57,  and  follow. 
Horus  with  the  head  and  claws  of  a  lion,  77.  carried  on  a 
winnowing  van,  80.  Twaddled,  the  fymbol  of  hulbandry  as 
yet  weak,  79.  honoured  and  taken  for  Menes  fon  of  Cham, 
104.  his  different  names,  106.  taken  for  a  child,  97. 
Huntings  (general)  of  the  ancient  nations.  Their  origine,  17, 
and  74.  lacrifice  that  preceded  them,  repaft  that  fucceeded 
them,  81.  abuies  introduced  thereinto,  ibid. 

Hyades,  175, 

Hymen,  1 77. 

I . 


’ANUS  (the)  of  the  Latins,  1 89,  and  follow. 

Jafon  and  Medea,  220. 

Icarus  (fable  and  origine  of)  194. 

Idolatry.  Prejudice  of  the  learned  concerning  the  beginning  of 
idolatry,  2.  Its  true  origine,  2,  89,  and  93.  Its  progrefs,  106. 
Jehov.  Its  fignification  in  the  primitive  ufe,  100. 

Ifis  (the  Egyptian)  fymbol  of  the  earth  and  of  the  feaffs  peculiar 
to  each  feafon,  50,  and  102. 

Ifis  queen  of  heaven,  101.  miltaken  for  a  real  woman,  115. 
her  different  names,  1 1 5 , and  1 1 7.  the  fame  as  the  Phenician 
Ceres,  121.  mother  of  the  living,  ibid,  called  Lilith,  or  the 

owl,  123. 

Ifiaca  (menfa),  or  the  picture  of  the  ancient  hieroglyphicks. 
How  confufed,  164. 

Tupker-Bammon  99,  and  follow. 

Jupker,  fon  of  Saturn,  234. 

K. 


INC  and  queen  of  heaven.  Crigine  af  thcfe  terms,  no. 


\ 


V 


L.  Laby^ 


INDEX. 


L. 


LAbyrinth.  Its  origine,  30.  - 

Lamb  (pafchal).  Why  it  was  forbidden  to  eat  any  pan 
of  it  raw,  and  to  boil  its  flelh,  253.  Why  the  doors  of  the 
Hebrews  were  beimeared  with  it,  254. 

Latona  (fable  of)  1  60,  and  follow. 

Liber,  or  Bacchus,  149,  and  150.  Horus. 

Lotus  (flower  ofj,  an  ornament  over  the  head  of  Ifis.  Its  mean¬ 
ing,  53- 

Love  (god  of)  177,  and  follow. 

Lucina,  queen  of  woods,  or  Ifis,  1 16,  and  î  2$* 


M. 


MAI  A,  mother  of  Mercury,  192. 

Manes  (the).  The  firft  fignification  of  that  word,  190. 
Mars  and  Hezus,  165,  and  166. 

Medea  and  Jafon,  220. 

Medufa,  the  publick  fign  of  the  prefling  of  olives,  13 $,and 209, 
Memnon  (the  flatue  of)  200. 

Memphis  (the  famous  temple  of)  247. 

Menades,  women  that  carried  the  fymbols  at  the  renrefentative 

feafts,  154.  . 

Menes,  firft  king  of  the  colony  of  Cham  m  Egypt,  20. 
Menofiris  and  Menophis.  Why  thefe  names  were  given  to 
Horus,  105.  Menophis  is  the  fame  as  Mnevis,  ibid. 
Mercury,  181,  and  follow.  Why  accompanied  with  a  buck  and 

acock,  192. 

Metamorphofes.  Their  origine,  228.  „ 

Metempfychofis.  Its  beginning,  243. 

Minerva.  Origine  of  that  name.  -The  public  fign  of  the  time 
proper  for  linen- works,  136- 
Minos  or  Menes  (the  Egyptian),  Horus,  141. 

Minos  the  fécond,  142. 

Mnevis  and  Apis,  246. 

Moloch,  or  Melchom  (honours paid  to)  1 1 1. 

Moon  (the)  or  Ifis,  103.  crefcent moon  over  the  head  of  ms,  53. 

and  102.  full  moon  :  its  meaning,  ibid. 

Mulciber,  169. 

Mufes,  203,  and  follow.  .  , 

Myfteries  (the  fecret  of  the  Egyptian)  260. 

N. 


WT  Avigation.  Its  fymbol  or  publick  fign,  47.  . 

Neomeniæ,  feafls  celebrated  at  the  new  moons.  Thear 

fcpS!1 ’wh/reputed  the  fon  of  Saturn,  234-  {yrabo1  of  the 
jeturcs  of  the  fleets,  47,  99* 

Nile 


INDEX. 

* 

Nile  (the  river),  its  overflowings  ;  their  beginning,  increafe, 
duration,  caufes,  and  effefls,  24.  ffgns  of  the  overflow,  25. 
the  method  of  meafuring  its  different  altitudes,  258. 

Nile  (the)  under  the  figure  of  a  god,  108. 

Niobe,  215,  and  follow . 

Noah.  Religion  of  his  pofterity,  21. 

O. 


ORacles,  their  origine,  227. 

Orgia  (feafts  called).  Ceremonies  praftifed  there,  and 
their  meaning,  79. 

Orion,  conftellation,  175. 

Offris,  fymbol  of  the  fun,  45.  etymology  of  his  name,  his 
attributes,  ibid .  fymbol  of  anniverfaries,  139.  confounded 
with  the  fun,  96.  miftaken  for  a  man,  97.  his  equipages, 
1 1 4.  his  names  among  the  Greeks,  ibid. 

Ortygia  :  origine  of  that  name,  1 61 . 

Owl  (Minerva’s)  227. 

P. 

PAleftine  properly  fo  called.  Its  fltuation  gives  birth  to  the 
fable  of  Perfeus  and  Andromeda,  212. 

Pal  ilia,  283. 

Pallas  (the)  of  the  Athenians,  or  the  Pales  of  the  ancient  Sa¬ 
bines,  the  Iffs  of  the  Egyptians,  133. 

Pamylia  (feafts  of  the).  Signification  of  that  term,  70. 

Pan  :  origine  of  that  name,  1 53.  Prote&or  of  herds,  179. 


Parcæ,  208. 

Parnafius,  207. 

Pegafus,  205. 

Perfeus  and  Andromeda,  212. 

Phantoms:  their  origine,  228. 

Phaffs,  a  river  of  Colchis,  carrying  gold  duff  with  it,  217. 
Phenicians  (the)  convey  the  poifon  of  idolatry  every -where,  108. 
Phénix  :  origine  of  that  fable,  1  84. 

Phocæ,  fea-horfes  of  Proteus,  1 80. 

Pleiades,  a  conftellation,  175,  and  1 81 . 

Pluto,  204.  or  the  funeral  Offris,  243. 

Poppies  (the)  of  Ceres,  276. 

Principles  (falfe  do&rine  of  two),  its  origine,  256. 
Proferpineor  Perfephone,  273. 

Proteus  and  his  fea-horfes,  1 80. 

Pyramids  (Egyptian).  Their  ancient  deftination,  22. 

Pythian  games  (origine  of  the)  162. 

Python,  1 61,  and  255. 

Python  or  Typhon  chained  up,  258. 


RAM  (the  feaft  of  the),  why  fo  famous  in  Egypt,  83. 

Ram,  buck,  lamb,  kid  ;  why  immolated  among  the  He¬ 
brews,  252.  Religion 


INDEX. 

Religion  of  the  ancients,  the  fame  with  that  of  Noah,  261. 
Rhæa,  the  Phrygian  Ifis,  125. 

Rivers.  Why  reprefented  with  a  bull-head,  246. 

s. 

SAIS,  a  city  of  ancient  Egypt,  231 .  Fires  and  fire-brands  of 
Sais,  230.  Reafon  of  thefe  ancient  cuftoms,  ibid. 
Samothracia  (Cabiri  of  )  201. 

Saturn,  234,  and  follow.  His  bonds,  237.  he  is  miftaken  for 
Noah,  238.  for  Abraham,  239.  for  time,  240. 

Satyrs,  their  origine,  153. 

Scarabeus,  fymbol  of  the  air,  44. 

Scepter  (origine  of  the)  1  87.  Scepter  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  ibid. 
Sculpture,  innocent  in  its  origine;  why  afterwards  forbidden  the 
Hebrews,  250. 

Sea  (the)  of  brafs,  why  fupported  upon  the  rump  of  bulls,  251» 
Semele  ;  true  lignification  of  that  name,  1 45 . 

Serpent,  fymbol  of  life,  42»  and  264* 

Silenus,  preceptor  to  Bacchus,  155. 

Sirbonis  (lake)  its  bitumen,  213.  . 

Sphinx  (the)  ;  defcription,  origine,  and  ufe  of  that  lymbol,  30. 
Sun  (the)  reprefented  by  a  circle  fymbol  of  God.  The  fun, 

confounded  with  a  dead  man,  97.  chariot  of  the  fun,  113. 

Symbols,  their  firft  ufe,  1 8.  particular  account  of  the  Egyptian 
fymbols,  31.  fymbols  of  the  winds,  ibid. 

Syrens.  They  are  fo  many  Ifis’s,  226. 

T  • 

TAU,  a  crofs  in  the  form  of  a  T.  Inftrument  to  meafure 
the  feveral  increafes  of  the  Nile,  258. 

Thebes,  why  called  the  city  of  God,  1 00.  by  whom  founded,  24. 
Theogonv,  or  the  fymbols  made  penons,  89. 

Thefmophoria,  283.  .  r  .c 

Thophet,  a  vale  ^abominable  for  its  cruel  facrihces,  1 1  3. 

Thot,  the  inventor  of  the  fymbolical  writing,  20,  and  29.  chief 
of  the  facerdotal  Order  in  Egypt,  30. 

Titanes,  232,  and  follow. 

Tite  or  Tethis,  Ifis,  232. 

Tomb  (Jupiter’s)  in  the  ifland  Crete,  1 40, 

Torches.  Their  primitive  ufe,  17. 

_ _ of  Ceres,  57,  and  17 6. 

Trident  in  the  hand  of  Oiiris,  47. 

Tyades,  the  Bacchants,  154. 

VAN  (Horus,  a  child  carried  in  a).  Rer/cn  of  that  cu^om,So. 

Venus  the  celeftial,  Urania,  127.  1  he  popuh  r,  Ifis,  ind. 
Vella  (the)  of  the  Romans,  18. 


W.  WHIP 


w. 


WHIP  (the)  in  the  hand  of  Ofirisj  a  mark  of  author!*/ 
and  government,  i  1 3. 

Wolf  (worfhip  of  the)  249. 

Worfhip  (religious)  $.  how  afcribed  to  animals  and  plants,  96. 
Writing  (fymbolical}.  Its  invention,  15.  birth  of  the  art  of 
painting,  ibid,  and  29.  origine  of  the  fymbolical  writing,  19. 
thefequel  of  the  Egyptian  fymbols,  41. 

Writing  (hieroglyphical)  retained  in  the  outward  worship,  and 
in  the  public  monuments,  92. 

Writing  (Chinefe).  Its  inconveniences,  90. 

Y. 


Year  (civil;  49. 

- (rural)  or  the  order  of  works,  54. 

Z. 

ZOdiack  (invention  of  the).  Origine  of  its  twelve  figns, 
ibid,  and  follow. 

•i 


Explanation  ,  of  the  Frontif piece. 

IT  reprefents  Democritus,  who  retired  among  the  tombs  of 
Abdera  his  country,  and  renounced  all  the  imployments  of 
men,  that  he  might  without  dillra&ion  meditate  upon  the 
ftrutture  of  the  world,  which  he  fancied  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  fubfiding  and  concurrence  of  certain  fmall  pre-exilfent 
pieces,  which  he  is  pleafed  to  call  atoms.  One  of  the  place 
comes,  and  puts  near  the  philofopher  a  flate,  on  which  he  has 
written  this  verfe  : 

Ou  [Av  J'iiy.oiçyth'  etvfycoTnv:”,  ctAA d  yzvçyfv. 

Man  was  not  made  to  conjlrutt  the  earth ,  but  to  cultivate  it. 

The  hulbandmen,  and  thofe  who  palling  read  this  epigram, 
or  hear  it  read,  deride  the  philofopher.  One  ihrugs  :  the  other 
burfts  out  o’  laughing.  All  of  them  are  fenfibie  that  we  have 
received  intelligence  enough  to  regulate  our  works  and  man¬ 
ners  :  but  that  we  can  no  way  underdand  what  has  not  been 
intruded  to  our  care.  This  is  the  refuît  cf  whole  Work. 


The  names  and  order  of  the  cuts  arc  at  the  end  of  V &/  11. 
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